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PITTSBURGH 


HE water meters in any 100% metered distribution system are the sole 

basis upon which the income for the water plant is determined. The 
degree of accuracy with which these meters measure has an important 
bearing on revenue return. It has been determined that by using Pittsburgh 
IMO Meters, a revenue increase of from 2% to 10% can be*anticipated, 
thereby raising net income by as much as 25% to 200%. This can be 
accomplished without any additional cost other than the slight difference 


in price between the IMO and other types of meters rc 


For example, a system now earning 4%, on its investment, will, by 
a 2% increase in revenue, increase its earnings by 50%. Transfer these 
figures into dollars by applying them against your earnings for a given period 
and we think you will agree that this increase in revenue would be welcome. 


In addition to additional revenue another feature of the Pittsburgh 
IMO that “‘is worth its weight in gold’’ is SILENT OPERATION. The IMO 
Meter, due to its basic construction, will never become noisy. It operates 
quietly, both when new and after millions of gallons have been measured. 
The absence of nutating or oscillating parts results in a smoothness and 
quietness of operation that sets a new standard for domestic meters. 


A new Bulletin, W-531, describing a new chapter in water meter 
history and the Pittsburgh IMO Meter will be sent upon request. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER COMPANY 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE COMPANY _ city SEATTLE 


OFS MOINES CHIC AGC SAN FRANCISCO COLUMBIA 


soston NATIONAL METER DIVISION, Brooklyn. N.Y. os anceies 


— Rememb —PITTSBURGH ( )) METERS WEAR IN WHERE OTHERS WEAR OUT 


Mention Tne AMERICAN Crry—it helps. 
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Federal Aid for Loeal Public Works 


$150,000,000 for 
Community Facilities in 
National Defense Areas 


URING the closing days of June 
the Lanham bill (H. R. 4545) 
suthorizing Federal aid to municipal 
es to the extent of $ 150,000,000 for 
public works and community facilities 


iil 


national-defense areas was adopted 
in. modified both 


Congress and signed by the President 


form by houses of 

l'nder the terms of the law as en 
acted, such works and facilities may in 
clude schools, water works, water treat 
ment and purification works, sewers, 
sewage-, garbage-, refuse-disposal 
facilities, public sanitary facilities, hos 
pitals recreation facilities, streets, and 
Whenever the President 


defense 


aCCESS roads. 
finds that in any area ol 
locality there is an acute shortage of 
public works necessary to the health 
and welfare of persons engaged in na 
tional-defense activities which would 
impede such activities, and that such 
public works cannot be provided with 
out a greatly increased tax burden o1 
an excessive increase in the debt limit 
of the taxing or borrowing authority, 
the Federal Works Administrator is 
authorized, subject to approval by the 
President, to acquire land by purchase, 
donation, exchange or lease; to make 
surveys, plan, design and construct, re 
model, extend or repair public works 
and make loans or grants, or both, to 
public and non-profit private agencies 
for public works upon such terms and 
conditions as the Administrator finds 
to be in the public Public 


works are to be provided on the basis 


interest. 


of need and without discrimination on 
account of race, creed, or color. 

The use of cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con 
tracts is permitted with a proviso that 
the fee is not to exceed 6 per cent of 
the estimated cost of the contract, but 
contracts on a cost-plus-a-percentage-ol 
Whereve1 


practicable, existing facilities, both pub 


cost basis are prohibited. 


lic and private, are to be enlarged and 
extended in place of constructing new 
Public 
tained and operated by the 
extent that 


works will be main 
United 


facilities. 
States only to the local 
public and private agencies are, in the 
opinion of the Administrator, unwill 
ing or unable to furnish adequate op 
eration with their own personnel and 
under loans or grants authorized by 
the Act. 
the United 
supervision or control over any school 


No department or agency of 


States may exercise any 


or hospital as to which funds have been 


expended under the bill 


Launching the Program 
ITH nearly 5500,000,000 ol pro 


posals filed in the office of 
Federal Works 
ticipation of the 


Administration in an 
enactment of the 
5150,000,000 appropriation for defense 
public works, FWA 
John M. Carmody 


to make the new 


Administrato1 
is moving rapidly 
funds available ton 
communities otherwise unable to cop 
with the demand for public works in 
the face of phenomena! growth of 
population due to the expansion ot ce 
fense industry and enlargement ot 
military reservations and posts 

Announcement is made of the as 
newly 
created special division of the Public 
Works Administration. Col. M. E. Gil 
Works 
in charve of this new division 


Public Works, and eleven 


regional directors have been appointed 


signment of the program to a 


more, Commissioner of Public 
will be 


ot Detense 


to study needs and applications 


In a statement on July 1, outlining 


procedurt under this new program 


Administrator Carmody said 


The acid test which will be ipplied 
in our consideration of applications will 
be the direct connection of the projec 


with 
vided for this program are not 
to permit the 
proyects 


national defense The funds pro 
sufficient! 
inclusion of any ‘fringe 
undertakings less directly con 
nected with defense having 
to do with the normal needs of communi 


activities or 


ties. Priorities, then, under this program 
will be determined on the 
in the interests of national defense 
PWA 


amount of the grant was 45 per cent 


basis of needs 


In previous programs the 
of the cost of the project In the de 
there is 
Federal 
Administrator is 


fense public works program 


amount of direct 
Instead, the 


authorized, with the 


no fixed 
grant. 
approval of the 
President, to determine the amount of 
grant justified in each situation. 

“It's just human nature to give the 
squarest shooter the best break,” 
“Quick 


participate on the most generous scale 


Carmody said. decisions to 


possible on the part of communities 
will expedite construction. We will 


argue first with those who have money 
to carry a share of the cost and then 


take on the rest later.” 


Regional and Project Offices 


The numbers of the regional offices 
with the states in their re spective areas 
the regional director of each and his 


he adquarte rs city are 


New York New Hampshire Marne 


Massachusett R Islan Connecticu 
Vermont; Regional Director, James A. Met 
nell, Boston, Ma 
2 Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaw 
Regional Director, William J]. Finley, P 
delphia, Pa 
Virginia, West Virgin Mat n \ 
Carolina ind the Dyustric Col R 
gional Direct ‘ I Vicke Richm \ 
rida Sou Carolina len 
Georg labama and M | Re na 
Direc Lest M Mary Jack lhe hl 
in, Ohio, and Kentuck Regiona 
Director, George W. lic, Detr Mick 
Iline Indiana, lowa, Wisconsit Mir 
nesota Nortl Dak Sou Dakota am 
Nebraska: Regional Director, D. R. Kennicot 
(Chicago 
Missour Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkat 
sas Regional Director Blair Bovle Kansay 
City Mi 
S lexas and Louisiana; Regional Directo 
George F. Harley, Fort Wort! Lexa 
Colorado, Wyoming Idahe L tal 


New Mexico; Regional Director, George Bul 
Denver, Colo 

Nevada and Arizona Re 
Wright L. Felt, Los Angele 


10 California 
gional Director 
Calif 
11 Washington and Oregon; Regional D 
rector, Lindley R. Durkee, Seattle, Was! 

Project’ Engineers: New York, Charle 
Birmingham Ala McConne 


Drew 


Ihe regional directors most oO 


whom have served in similar Cd pre 
ties in the Public Works Admini 
tration will be responsible lo thi 
Commissioner ot Public Works Ii 
organizing the regional ind centta 
othce statts experienced engineers ane 
other PWA_ personnel are being 1 


called trom turlough 


Delense Highways and 
Delense Housing 


Pre sicle 


N \ special message by the 
on June 2, Congress was asked t 
provide 5125,000,000 In ippropriations 


for detense highways and bridges in 
cluded in the War Department's strate 


vik networks together with access road 


lor cantonments, et \ substantially 
greater amount—more than $275,000 
would be authorized lor these 
purposes in a bill on which the House 


has ordered a favor 
H.R 
On June 16 the Senate passed a simila 


Roads Committee 


able report, after hearings 


5110 


bill lor these purposes Dut limited the 


total of appropriations iuthorized 


S250 million (S. 1580 


Defense-housing ippropriation o 


S300 million authorized by the Act ot 


October 14, 1940, would be increased 
by an additional $9300 million to be 
used to provide it least 125,000 add 
tional home for defense worker 
July 1442 accordin to a reques 
submitted to Congress by the Pres 
dent on June 26 and soon to be Con 
sidered by the House Public Buildin 


ind Grounds Committee 
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Better Put In Your Own 


WELL WATER SUPPLY 


I NATIONAL emergency exists! You have been called upon 
i to “keep your wheels turning’—and production at its 
‘ peak. A water shortage, or failure would play havoc with your 
program. Save time, worry and possible shut down by putting 


in your own Well Water System. 


Select the most dependable system made. That means 
Layne. Select it for its proven reputation of highest efficiency, 
unquestionable quality and outstanding engineering features. 
Select a Layne Well Water System because the Layne organi- 
zation has the men, equipment and skill to do the job complete 
and right, in the shortest possible time—anywhere in the 
United States or possessions. 


Layne Engineers will cooperate giadly in making a survey 
of your water supply needs. They are qualified specialists in 
Well Water Supply problems, and will collaborate with you. 
your engineer or plant superintendent. There is no obligation. 


“For Defense” is a new pulletin just issued which pictures 
? and lists defense work completed for air fields, army camps, 
£ munition plants, etc., by Layne. It is free. Address 
LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


THE AMERICAN CI] 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


LAYNE-ARKANSAS CO. .STUTTGART, ARK. 


LAYNE-ATLANTIC Co... . NORFOLK, VA. 
SAVANNAH, GA. ..... ORLANDO, FLA. 
LAYNE-CENTRAL Co. . . MEMPHIS, TENN. 


LAYNE-NORTHERN Co. . MISHAWAKA, IND. 
LAYNE-LOUISIANA CO.LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


LAYNE-NEw YorRK Co. . NEw YORK Cryy. 
AND PITTSBURGH PA 


LAYNE-NORTHWEST Co. MILWAUKEE, “Wis. 


LAYNE-OHIO Co..... COLUMBUS, OHIO 
LAYNE-TEXAS Co...... HOUSTON AND 
LAYNE-WESTERN Co. . KANSAS CiTy, Mo. 
BA... . « ‘OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


LAYNE-WESTERN CO. OF MINNESOTA 
MINN. 


New ENGLAND COMPANY, 


INTERNATIONAL WATER SUPPLY, LTD., 


; PUMPS « WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


FOR MUNICIPALITIES e INDUSTRIES e RAILROADS e MINES AND IRRIGATION 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN City. 
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Our Municipal Notebook 


More Municipal 

Electric Plants? 

PoweR COMMISSION'S 
“Electric 
Supply in the 


[THE FEDERAI 
FichTH REPORT on 
Requirements and 
United States” points out that the de 


Power 


fense program has been expanded so 
rapidly that estimates of future load 
cannot be kept completely up-to-date. 
Significant conclusions are summarized 
as follows: 

1. Many areas of the country are 
now actually facing power shortages. 
2. Even on the basis of the unre- 


vised December estimates of 1942 de- 
mand, it now appears that the 5,751,- 
6i5 kw of new capacity scheduled for 
operation in 1941 and 1942 will fall 
some 570,000 kw short of meeting the 
expected demands in certain areas. 
This deficiency is likely to rise to 1, 
400,000 kw as a result of expansion of 
the defense program since those esti 
mates were prepared. 

3. Power demands are 
to grow more rapidly than the utility 
systems anticipated in December. 

;. Although higher capacities are 
being assigned to existing generating 
facilities, it is obvious that these do not 


continuing 


represent real increases; such practices, 
if carried beyond sound judgment, may 
prove dangerous to the defense pro- 
gram and inimical to the best interests 
of the country. 

5. During the first three months of 
i941 the reporting utilities ordered 
1,481,000 kw of generating capacity. 
The new generating capacity scheduled 
for operation during the period April 
1, 1941, to December 31, 1942, totals 
5-751,615 kw; that scheduled for op- 
eration in 1943 totals 1,146,000 kw, 
while new capacity now scheduled for 
operation in 1944 and 1945 amounts to 
only 165,000 kw and 300,000 kw _ re- 
spectively. 

These conclusions suggest 
that unless orders are placed imme- 
diately for large amounts of additional 


strongly 


capacity for 1943, serious shortages will 
develop in that year, and in subse- 
quent years if the emergency continues. 
From two to three years are required 
to complete the manufacture and in- 
stallation of generating facilities, with 
every indication that even longer pe- 
riods may be required as the defense 
program expands. 

Now if ever, municipal 
plants need to pursue a_ policy of 
long-time planning. Those plants 
serving essential industries are in a 
position to obtain new prime movers 


electric 


and other necessary powe! and line 


equipment. Diesel-engine manutac 
turers are running at top capacity, with 
delivery in a year about the best that 
can be offered on new orders Those 
municipal generating plants not sers 
ing defense factories need to get the il 
orders in with least delay if they are 
another diesel unit 


going to need 


within the next few vears. 


Park Development 
l nearths a Fortune 
in Peat Moss 


Firty AcREs o1 
in the Queens section of New York is 
being transformed by the Work Proj 
ects Administration 
center that will complete Juniper Val 
ley Park, 
years ago after the city took over the 


Arnold 


BARREN FILLED LAND 


into a recreation 


which was begun several 
land from the estate of the late 


Rothstein. 


} 


The development of the 50 acres 


includes filling and grading planting 


of 540 shade trees and thousands of 


shrubs; installation of drainage and 


lighting systems and concrete benches 
erection of chain-link fences; and con 
struction of 


paved areas with 14,000 


square yards of bituminous and con- 
crete surtace 

Soon after the park site was taken 
over from the Rothstein estate for non 


payment of taxes, city engineers dis 


covered that the gambler’s proper 


overlay a hidden fortune in peat moss 


and 250,000 cubic vards of the material 


was excavated by WPA At 


>4 to >4 pel bale in 


i price ol 
20 bale lots 


the value of this find runs to mor 


than $8,000,000 This work progresse d 


during filling operations by the Sani 
tation Department and park develop 
ment by WPA. The last of the peat 
used in landscaping the 


new sections of this city park develop 


moss will be 


ment 


Let’s Reduce Drownings This Year 


EVERY 30 MINUTES THIS SUMMER some 
one in America is drowning, and 5,000 
are predicted as the toll, according to 
the National Conservation Bureau. At 
least 25 per cent of these fatalities are 
boys and girls of 13 to 19, and six out 
of every seven are males. 

\ few reminders: Danger of cramps 
may be largely eliminated by waiting 


an hour 


after eating before going in 


the water; do not swim when over 


remain in the water when 
More 


killed each year in diving 


heated o1 
chilled or exhausted than 200 
persons are 
Non-swimmers 


accidents pool 


swimmers Cannot save a drowning pel 
son Remember that “drowned per 
sons have been resuscitated after more 
than seven hours of artificial re spira 


tion 


Aquatic Park in San Francisco, Calif 
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100,000-gal. welded steel Watersphere 750,000-gal. radial-cone bottom unit 
t installed at Monon, Ind. installed at Kalamazoo, Mich. 
|000,000-gal. spheroidal elevated tank 
at Jonesboro, Ark. 
i 
: 


1,000,000 - gal. 
dial-cone unit, Tuc- 


300,000-gal. tank, Pleasant Hill, Md. son, 


k 
radial-cone bottom tan 


§00,000-9 


Write for illustrated booklet showing the sizes and architec- 
tural treatment available in Horton radial-cone bottom tanks. 


1 Plants at BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, and GREENVILLE, PA. In Canada: HORTON STEEL WORKS, LIMITED, FORT ERIE, ONT. 
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Water-Works and Problems 


he Contribution of PWA 
» American Water Works 


SINCE 193%. THE PuBLIC Works Ap- 
INISTRATION, PWA to us, has made di 

grants of $141,142,821 and re- 
wable loans of $65,931,283, toward 
er-works projects costs of $380,795, 

in the United States. All but 17 
water-works projects 


these 2.691 


we been completed and are in use. 
Ihe 17 projects still under construc 
m include new systems for metropoli- 
Harrisburg and Bethle 


Toledo; and Ta- 


in Boston: 

m. Pa.: Chicago; 
oma, Wash 

\n outstanding feature of this water- 
vorks construction program has been 
the large number of villages, towns and 
unincorporated communities — which 
have been enabled to install public 
water systems. Hundreds of communi 
ties which had been unable to afford 
public water works, formed water dis- 
tricts. or incorporated as villages or 
towns in order to obtain PWA aid in 
providing the advantages of public 
water-works systems to their citizens. 
\n analysis of the PWA water-supply 
projects shows that 700 communities, 
ranging in population from 200 to 
6,000, installed complete new wate 
systems, 75 of the communities having 
a population of less than 1,000. At the 
same time, many of the large metro- 
politan centers, including Boston, New 
York, Toledo. Cleveland, Chicago, 
Denver and San Francisco, installed 
needed improvements to their water 
systems 

\ breakdown of the 2,691 projects 
shows that there were 79g new systems 
installed, $41,055,149, which 
represents an average of $51,300. In 


costing 


iddition to new systems, there were al 
louments for 1,803 projects, which in- 
cluded additions and improvements to 
existing systems at an estimated cost of 
\ third item includes 89 
which 


$329.893,051. 
multiple-type unde1 


new water-works systems were com- 


projects 


bined with highway or street construc 
tion, hydroelectric plants, sewage-treat 
ment systems, or those designed to serve 
various institutions such as hospitals 
and jails. 


Activated Carbon 
from Coal Refuse 


BULLETIN R. I. 3548, by S. J. Broder- 
ick and E. S. Hertzog, recently issued 
by the Bureau of Mines, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C., bears the title “Activated Carbon 


from Coal Retuse tor Water Purifica 
tion.” This report is based on investi 
gations carried out in cooperation with 
the University of Alabama which have 
demonstrated that the refuse from coal 
mine washeries generally contains some 
good coal mixed with the waste, and 
that this coal may be made into actis 
ated carbon, a substance which is used 
now for water purification by many 
progressive water-supply plants 

Che experiments were undertaken as 
part of a general project by the Bureau 
of Mines to find and develop uses tor 
coal refuse. To make activated carbon 
for water-purification purposes, only 
the higher-carbon fractions of the 
refuse, that is, only the good coal which 
constitutes a small percentage of the 
waste, have been utilized. For this 
reason, the report states, it may prove 
more economical in most instances to 
use good coal directly from the mines 
rather than from the refuse dumps 
\ctivated carbon is now made gener 
ally from. selected woods from 
natural gas. 

The Bulletin may be secured tree 


direct from the Bureau of Mines 


Are You So Bad Off 
After All? Read This! 


THE “SUPERINTENDEN1 it 
Dimesville water works was getting on 
in the world. He had actually been 
given three davs’ leave of absence with 
pay, so that he could drive 150 miles in 
his old roadster and attend the wate 
works convention—a dangerous pro 


ceeding, since he would be seeing new 


equipment and would want 


He spent his first day coveting abou 
every other piece of equipment on ex 
hibition lired out as evening wor 
on, he found a chair in the lobby ot 
the hotel to rest his bones Phe man 
in the next chair grinned understand 
ingly and remarked Kind of tough 
on the feet, isn’t it? 

fom was delighted to find one with 
whom he had so much in common 
both water-works men, both a bit out of 
their clement, both tired Inevitabl: 
the conversation settled down to busi 
ness and the troubles of water-works 


superintendents 

Said Tom, “We have the bare neces 
sities, all right. One pump tor gen 
eral use and an old one is standby 
hank goo 
ness, | have both master-metered! 


Mete red? 


just pump 


ind tor peak demands 


You're sitting pretty! | 
I can only guess how 
much 

Say! You are out on a limb! How 
can you figure costs or make your re 
ports? How can you anticipate your 
pe iks? How can you show additional 
equipment is really needed? For all 
vou know, vou are losing a lot of wate 


by main-line leaks! 


There I am sunk! IT just do my 
best until the public hollers too much 
That's how it ORS no hollers, no im 


provements! 


Bless my soul!” said Tom I some 
times get fed up with my job, but—a 
two-meter man! [ guess | am not so 
bad off at that! 


Jack Service, City Editor, Sparling Met 


The new 150,000-gallon ellipsoidal bottom and roof wash-water tank at the filtration 


plant, Rome, Ga 


The tank proper is 48 feet in diameter and 40 feet to 


the bottom 
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TUPPER CANT DO ENOUGH FOR THE TRANSIT COMPANY--- 
ITS REALLY GETTING THE BOYS TO WORK ON TIME!” 


EN have to get to work before they can go to 
work, and public transit is the one best way 
to get your city’s expanding manpower to the job. 


WHY? 


. Because a modern transit vehicle, seating 40 to 60 
people, uses street space 12 to 15 times as efficiently as 
the private automobile.* 


Because your transit company is organized to handle 
large numbers of people with speed and with safety: 
your transit company knows what it has to do and how 
to do it, and it has had years of experience in doing it. 


But, to fulfill most efficiently its vital role of getting 
defense workers to their jobs, public transit needs your 
help. 


Staggering of working hours to smooth traffic peaks, 
ample loading zones, thoughtfully-planned traffic-control 
systems, enforcement of traffic regulations—these are 
just a few of the things which can help public transit 
accomplish its job of moving people. 


As a city official, you help your people every time you 
help public transit to do its job better. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


* Based on the nationwide city average of 1.75 passengers per automobile 
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Airport Expansion 


City Airport Expanded 
to Meet Defense Needs 


Tue MANNER IN WHICH A MUNICI- 
PAL AIRPORT SERVING A SMALL CiTy 
may be prepared quickly for emer- 
gency use for national defense is illus- 
trated at Port Angeles, Wash. Origi- 
nally constructed by WPA and Clallan 
County authorities a few years ago, the 
airport is now being improved as a 
War Department project, considered 
important to national defense. 

Strategically situated on a_ plane 
some two miles above Port Angeles, 
and sufficiently elevated to escape most 
of the fogs that shroud the straits of 
Juan de Fuce, less than a mile away, 
the expanded airport development 
will be suitable for emergency use by 
loaded army bombers as well as_ by 
other large planes which could not be 
accommodated easily on the original 
small field. 

Work on the new project began in 
December, 1940, and includes the con- 
struction of additional runways, ex- 
pansion of the drainage system and 
construction of runway turn-arounds. 
A new lighting system consisting of 98 
contact lights and 96 range and 
boundary lights, one illuminated wind 
tee and ten obstruction lights, is to be 
installed. Some 80 acres will be 
cleared and added to the original air- 
port area, and two new runways, 5,200 
and 4,400 feet long, will be built in 
the expansion program. When _ the 
project was begun, some years ago, 
little thought was given to the national 
defense possibilities of the develop- 
ment. Now, however, the Clallan 
County Airport takes on a new im- 
portance. 


Topeka, Kans., Airport 
Recently ompleted 


THe BALLARD AIRPORT, a 
166-acre tract that can be used as an 
all-way landing area, has recently been 
completed at Topeka, Kans., with com- 
plete facilities for commercial use and 
provision for extensions and improve- 
ments should the field be needed for 
military purposes. 

In addition to grading and draining 
the field, the recent work under WPA 
has included the removal of trees and 
old buildings at the south end of the 
field, and the construction of three 
runways with a 10-inch sledged stone 
base and a 2-inch asphaltic penetra- 
tion macadam wearing surface. The 


runways, each 100 feet wide, include a 
north-south runway 2,570 feet long, a 
northwest-southeast runway 2,800 feet 
long, and a northeast-southwest run 
way 3.770 feet long with provision for 
future extension as required. 

In addition to the paved runways, 
there are approximately 530 feet of 50 
foot-wide taxi strip and a large paved 
apron 180 feet by 125 feet connecting 
the hangar to the runways. The taxi 
strips and about half of the apron are 
of the same asphaltic construction as 
the runways, while the remainder of 
the apron, immediately adjacent to the 
hangar, is paved with concrete. 

Ihe drainage system is built to re- 
move surface water as well as ground 
water to eliminate operation hazards 
caused by ponded water or soft soil 
adjacent to the runway. The 6-inch 
tile drains flank the runways and othe 
paving at each side and drain into 
leaching pits in the coarse gravel for- 
mation. 

The hangar storage space is 100 by 
120 feet with a 100-foot door facing 
the field and a 50-foot door at the 
rear to permit quick removal of planes 
in case of fire. In addition there is a 
two-story tower on each front corner, 
furnishing office and storage space and 
rest rooms for pilots. The hangar is 
of native stone with a concrete floor 
and will accommodate twenty of the 
smaller type planes in common use. 
A large shop space 25 feet wide runs 
along the full length of the north side 


of the hangar. 


Chic ago s Airport 
Nears Completion 


COMPLETION OF THE $8,000,000 AIR 
PORT AT Cnicaco, It during the 
spring of 1941, has been made possibl 
by a recent agreement between the 
city and the Chicago and Western In 
diana Railway, whereby a spur of 
tracks intersecting the field will be re 
moved and relocated alongside the 
north end of the airport, The Chi 
cago Department of Public Works has 
expended approximately $1,000,000, 
and the balance has been furnished by 
WPA 

Coincident with the work of re 
moving the railroad tracks, the instal 
lation of a new lighting system has 
been started, consisting of 1,100 field 
lights of the lead-in, marker and boun 
dary type which will be flush with, and 


along the edge of a new concrete taxi 


ig 
way. The lights, which will have 
heavy glass lenses strong enough to 
withstand the impact of a_ landing 
plane, will be installed at 200-foot in 
tervals on both sides of the nine paved 
runways. 

These runways represent a total of 
nearly 40,000 linear feet, in addition 
to which there is about 1,800 feet of 
paved 150-foot taxiways The nine 
runways measure 6,544 feet, 6,047 teet 
1.976 feet, 4,908 feet, 4.749 feet, 4.744 
feet, 4,650 feet, 4,765 feet and 3,256 
feet. One runway is 300 feet wide 


and the others 175 feet across 


The Chicago Airport, showing the Spur Track which is being removed, releasing eight 
additional runways 


for unrestricted use 
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Tis modern Swimming Pool, in Cleveland Park, Green- 
ville, 8. C., holds slightly more than a half million gallons 
of water. It is a credit to its sponsors—the Greenville Park 
and Tree Commission; to its designing engineers—J. E. 
Sirrine & Company of Greenville; and to its builders—the 
Works Progress Administration. 


Roberts Filters and Recirculating Facilities guarantee the 
popularity of this Pool by insuring erystal clear and inviting 
water, as safe bacteriologically as drinking water. Gate 
receipts to date prove the theory that the popularity of any 
Publie Pool can be reckoned in direet relation to the efficiency 
of the Recirculating Plant, Bathers will search out that Pool 
in any community which provides the most inviting water. 


Our Engineering Department, having planned the Recireu- 
lating Facilities for hundreds of pools, is at the service of any 
Architect or Engineer confronted with a problem of Swim- 
ming Pool Sanitation. Send us a sketch of the pool you 
propose to construct and we will respond with a layout of 
proper Recircriating Facilities to guarantee crystal clear 
water and resultant bather popularity. If you wish it, ask 
for a plot plan of the Greenville Pool. 


Specialists in Water Treatment since the 
inception of Swimming Pool Recirculation 


ROBERTS FILTER MANUFACTURING co. 
600 COLUMBIA AVENUE 


DOU Largest and 

Py 


and Sewage Works 


An Interesting Line-up of Four Steel Tanks at the Greater Greenville, 8. ¢ 
Treatment Plant 


Array of Steel Tanks 
at Greenville, S. C., Plant 


WHEN OnE Sees Four Tanks of va- 
rious sizes and shapes portrayed in a 
picture of a sewage works, it is cause 
for inquiry. Upon seeing the photo 
graph reproduced above, we inter- 
viewed C. D. Blackwelder, of J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., and 
asked him about the tanks at the 
Greenville, S. C., sewage-treatment 
plant. 

These tanks have been installed at 
two different times at the Greater 
Greenville 
Starting at the left, the tall, thin tank 
was installed in 1928 and is used to 


sewage - treatment — plant 


store drinking water from the wells 
which are located in a small house in 
front of the second tank. The small 
tank at the left has a capacity of 10, 
The second tank was in- 
stalled for raw river water, which is 


000 gallons. 


highly 
since 1928 for flushing purposes. A 
compressor is located in the building 


polluted, but has been used 


behind the second tank and is used to 
supply air for raising the water into 
the second steel tank, which has a ca 
pacity of 50,000 gallons. 

The third tank was installed in 1939 
when the sewage-treatment plant was 
doubled in size, and this tank has a 
capacity of gallons. Che 
water in it is from a new well which is 
located in a swampy section near the 
sewage-treatment plant. This water is 
of fair quality but is still polluted and 
is used only for flushing purposes. The 
150,000-gallon tank which was_ in- 
stalled in 1939 is now balanced with 
the second tank, which at one time 
was used for raw river water; in other 
words, the two tanks float on the line. 
The fourth steel tank is a gas holder 


50,000 


Sewage 


ol {9,000 cubic leet Capacily and is 


used to store digested sludge gas 
which is used for the operation of two 
Cooper-Bessemer engines. All 
these tanks were manufactured and 
erected by R. D. Cole Mfg. Co... New 


nan, Ga. 


Municipal Sewer Rentals 
Upheld by Ohio Court 


THe Power or THE City to shut off 
water at premises delinquent in sewer 
service payments was upheld in a_ re 
cent decision of the Court of Appeals, 
Richmond County, Ohio 

In giving the decision favoring the 
citv of Mansfield, Ohio, the Court said 
concerning the city’s power to discon 


tinue one service for failure to pay ton 


inother service, that the sewer and 


water systems are so closely related as 


to be considered one transaction, since 


the operation of the sewer system is 
dependent upon the water supply 
therefore, it is reasonable to shut off 


water for non-payment of a delinquent 


sewer-rental bill 
APWA News 


Letter 


From 


Defense Boom Town 
Rushes Sewers 


CHARLESTON, IND., HAS Boomen trom 
a hamlet of goo to a city of 5,000 al 
most overnight, as the result of the 
influx of thousands of workmen en 
gaged to build the giant powder plant 
there \ project to install a sewerage 
system and treatment plant was quick 
ly initiated by the local authorities 
but, even with two shifts working on 
the installation, months are necessarily 
required for the completion of the sys 
tem lo supply the sanitary facilities 
pending the completion of the sewers 
WPA workmen have built 200 sanitary 
immediate 


privies to meet the needs 


which were especially required 
many tamilies living in trailers 
The new sewer system will be ade 
quate for a population of more than 
, 000, which is expected to be the pop 
ulation alter the new 97 4,000,000 


DuPont powder plant is in operation 


Don't Miss It! 
Second Annual Meeting of the Federation 
of Sewage Works Associations 
New York Citw—Oc tober 9, 10, 11 


The New Sewage-Treatment Plant at Bagley, Minn., 
Lametti & Lametti, Contractors, St. Paul, Minn., 


Built at a Cost of $51,595 by 
Druar and Milinowski, St. Paul. Minn 
Consulting Engineers 
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THE AMERICAN ry 


BETWEEN THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
FIRE AND ARRIVAL OF APPARATUS 


| Can be shortened by insialling more and 
conspicuously located alarm boxes .. . 


' Seconds and minutes lost in a fruitless search for an alarm box can be the 
means of a small, easy-controlled fire becoming a major conflagration. 
Many fires in the beginning can be extinguished with one small stream of 
water but unchecked have been known to increase 50 times the original size 
within a few minutes. 


Records show that practically every conflagration, and most fires involving 
the loss of life—and property losses of $1,000.00 or more—have been the re- 
sults of delayed alarms. 


Gamewell surveys indicate that a “Box-a-Block" in congested, high value 
districts are the minimum of efficiency. In residential districts they should 
be no fewer than one every 500 ft. 


"There is practically no city where there 

are enough fire alarm boxes.""—U. S. Cham- 

ber of Commerce. Check the alarm box 

situation in your community and, if this state- 

eae ee ment applies, then ask the cooperation of 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY @ 


Do vou mention Tur AMERICAN City? Please do. 
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Publie Saf 


ety 


lickerson Urges Lightup 
Instead of Blackout 


[tue CREATION OF A CANOPY Of 
-rARING LiGHTS over a city would af 
| better protection than a blackout 
he event of invasion, says A. F 
kerson, head of General Electric's 
iminating laboratory and an out 
inding authority on outdoor lighting 
his could be done by the installa- 
i of numerous small though power 
searchlights, pointed upwards and 
ounted on the roofs of large build- 
Such 
elare of light would tend to blind 


vs and atop high elevations. 


nemy flyers, prevent them from seeing 
irough the curtain of light and locat 
ng vulnerable targets, according to 
Dickerson. 

Such a canopy would also silhouette 
wombers to the eyes of defending air 
craft flying in the sky above the heavy 
bombers. Such lighting could also be 
used to decoy enemy pilots by being 
placed about open fields adjacent to a 
city, thus extending what would ap- 
pear the boundaries of the city as 
viewed from the air. 

Nazi pilots now engaged in night 
raids on London and other large Eng 
lish cities have apparently had little 
difhculty in finding them in the black 
out Moonlight reflecting from the 
roof-tops, and from such rivers as the 
Thames plus parachute flares, have 
ielped the Nazi raiders in locating 


vulnerable targets. Even without 
moonlight, such cities as London, Bit 
mingham, and Manchester have a dif 
ferent reflection from that of the sur 
rounding country and therefore can be 
detected from the air. 

The blackouts, plus cloudy and misty 
helped the Nazi 
raiders hide in the night sky, making 
it difficult for English pilots to find 
them. The light 


would serve as a background against 


atmosphere, have 


canopy, however, 
which the enemy planes could be seen 
in silhouette by protecting-aircraft, and 
driven from the night sky. The lights 
would illuminate the clouds or fog 
banks so that they would appear 
lighter than the enemy planes, whether 
they appeared above or below the en 
emy flyer. 
the anti-craft defense in 
from the ground. 

By installing these small, powerful 
searchlights not only in the cities but 
also outside the urban limits in rural 
areas, the enemy might be decoyed into 
unloading his bombs on unimportant 
ground, Mr. Dickerson believes. 


The lights would also assist 
detection 


Highly Selective 
Police Radio 

THe RApio EQuipMeENT installed in 
Ill., in Novem 
ber, 1940, consists of a General Electric 


25-watt FM 
FM station receiver: one 


the village of Riverside, 
Station transmitter one 
Station re 


ceiver for operation on 1712 ke to 


] 
monitor the Oak Park and Chicago 
Police Departments; one headquarters 
antenna system erected on a four-leg 
windmill tower 85 feet high, with ne« 
transmission 


line. The tower is located in the rear 


essary concentric tube 


of the station. 


rhe mobile equipment consists of a 


25-watt transmitter with dynamotor 
power supply; and a FM model re 
ceiver with vibrator 


powe! supply 


Since its installation, the equipment 
has developed no operating difficulties 
Maywood, located about 4 miles dis 
tant, and Park Ridge, about 16 miles 
distant, operate on the same frequency 
(93.5. 


lective that 


yet the equipment is so se 


when our mobile trans 
mitters are operating, there is no inter 
ference from the station or motor 
transmitter operating simultaneously 


in Maywood or Park Ridge 


This equipment did not replace a 
previous installation It is our first 
experience with two-way communica 


tion The equipment is used in nor 


mal police operations such as patrolling 


and routine police duties It has 
proved very effective in apprehending 
house breakers, and in motor-vehicle 


accidents, and recently assisted mate 


rially in handling a fire by standing by 


the scene of the fire and transmit 
orders for additional assistance 


ting the 


Ihe village is very 


ind equipment 


well satisfied with the results obtaine¢ 
to date 


G. L. Orrer 


New York ( ily s 
Fire Auxiliary 

Com™issioner Patrick Walsl 
that more than 40,000 civil 


trained in New York 


Citv as members of tl 


estimates 
ians will soon be 
Emergency Fire 
Auxiliary Corps, a unit of the civ 
defense program 


Most of the instruction periods wil 


inn evening so as not to con 
th the regular work of members 


the auniliary 


For training CIN 
has drawn specih tions for bbo new 
pumpers ind 1.000 retired fn 


available 


Big Extension of 
Fire-Alarm Lines 


To PrRovipt Berrer bint Prorre 
throughout the be ugh of Oucens, WPA cre 
ire Stringing mole ot fire ilarm line 
the New York Cit Fire Department \ 
hundreds of ee branche ive 

it around re eat wire ind 
again hem nm owit orm mtil 

ition Wa worn off Neat ) vile f 

nal lime image i i manner are being 
eplaced an ire bein In 

Trevi i hive i 
WPA vided o mile f con 


Modern Municipal Swim Pool 


CONCRETE 


house, filter house 


municipal bath 
and swimming 
pool, having a capacity of 1,200 bathers 
a day and an expected daily average 
of 600 bathers, has been constructed 
with WPA aid at Decorah, Iowa. 

The pool is 165 x 75 feet, with the 
shallow end at least 314 feet deep to 
permit swimming in all parts of the 
pool. For children, a circular wading 
pool 60 feet in diameter is provided 
The water is 6 inches deep at the edge 
and 18 inches in the center, with a 


sand area behind the wading pool. 
Ihe two pools are separated by a high 
woven-wire fence. 


[he water is circulated by ten inlets 


staggered as to height, with one of 


Concrete Bath-House at Decoral lowa 


them at the deep end under the diviny 
rea Scum gutters are placed 20 leet 
tpart 
Graver filters turn over the water 
every nine hours, and a pump recircu 
lates it. Adjacent to the filters is a 
floc chamber. Sterilization is by means 


of a Wallace & Tiernan chlorinator 


15 
| 
Village Manager, Riverside, I 
| 
fire-alarm post e boroug 
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YORK, PA. 
BEVERLY,N. J. 
LOWELL, MASS. 
DENVER, COLO. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
NORWALK, CONN. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 


SCHENECTADY,N.Y. 


THEY ALL USE 


On Guard in these and other cities, 
Ludlow Hydrants insure complete secu- 
rity winter and summer, year in and year 
out. The famous slide gate principle, de- 
veloped and perfected by Ludlow, pro- 
vides quick water with least possible 
shock; proper shut-off without water ham- 
mer. Drainage at lowest point prevents 


LUDLOW 


THE AMERICAN 


a 
PEORIA, ILL. 
EL PASO, : 
ot O, TEX 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


ASHEVILLE, N.C. 
WICHITA, KANS. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
WILDWOOD, N. J. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 

PorTsMouTH, VA. 
KANSAS CITY, MC. 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


LUDLOW HYDRANTS 


freezing; wedge locking gate prevents 
flooding . . . Write for a free copy of 
Catalog No. 201. 


LUDLOW DOUBLE GATE VALVES 


One inch or 60 inches, the parallel seat, double 
dise-type slide gate valve, developed and perfect- 
ed by Ludlow, has been the universally accepted 
construction in all water works valves for nearly 
three-quarters of a century. 


HYDRANTS 


THE LUDLOW VALVE MANUFACTURING CO., INC. * TROY, N.Y. 


During July we hope vou will remember to mention THe American CrTy 
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The Service of Flight Strips 
to Cities and Loeal Areas 


These Auxiliaries to. \irports Will Increase in Value 
and Aid National Defense, Commercial and Private Flying 


HE installation of Flight 
Strips adjacent to state high- 
ways as aids to aviation has 

been advocated by Lieut.-Col. Sted- 
man Shumway Hanks for more than 
a decade. Best built 200 to 500 feet 
wide and 1,800 to 8,000 feet long on 
public lands, they may be con- 
structed with state or county funds 
with Federal aid to serve as landing 
fields or auxiliary airports. ‘This 
original conception has now been 
almost outgrown with the great 
needs of national defense and also 
the impending rapid growth in pri- 
vate flying, both of which make tre- 
mendous demands on this type of 
service. 

The detail diagram showing a 
Flight Strip area and runway adja- 
cent to a highway indicates the pos- 
sibility of developing a Flight Strip 
area with some features of roadside 
development, including parking 
space and a building for fuel, re- 
pairs, refectory and rest rooms, and 
possibly a picnic ground among the 


trees. 
In National Defense 


Air bases and airports are the first 
targets of bombing operations by 
enemy planes, for at such points 
there are usually large concentra- 
tions of bombers and _ fighting 
planes for defense purposes. At the 
luncheon of the Aviation Section 
of the American Road Builders’ As- 
sociation during the annual con- 
vention in January, 1941, it was 
brought out forcibly that great con- 
centrations of planes at one airport 
are strategically hazardous and that 


By Reep 


Engineering Editor, Tue American Crry 


they may better be fueled and 
stored by squadrons not far distant 
from the main air base. Thus 


Flight Strips, properly camouflaged 
by planting and even with under 
ground facilities, in the future 
would permit squadrons of bomb 
ers and fighter planes to be located 
near the airports of our major cities. 


Typical Flight Strip Area Within a 
Highway Right-of-Way 


Complete servicing and repair fa 
necessarily be located 


Squadrons may be 


cilities must 
at the air base. 
readily flown to the base for these 
overhauling operations from nearby 
Flight Strip areas and thus prevent 
a heavy concentration of planes at 
one point at any time. 

We have assumed two Areas, A 
and B in the illustrations on page 
38, with municipal airports and 
Flight Strips. If Air Corps units 
are stationed at the Albermarle Mu- 


nicipal Airport, in an emergency 
these units would disperse lor pro 
tection to the Flight Strips as tol 
Albermarle and Bur 


Albermarle and Ever 


lows: be tween 
ton: betwee 
est; and between Doolittle and Cus 
tom. These Flight Strips will also 
serve as auxiliary fields for private 
fliers who store their airplanes at 
\lbermarle, 


fic may be 


but where the air traf 
too heavy for comfort 
owing to the presence of military 
aircraft and commercial air car 
riers, 

In Area B, if an Ain Corps Pur 
suit Group is to be stationed near 
Fairview, the headquarters may be 
at the commercial intermediate field 
at Kilmer, but each of the 
combat squadrons 
Pursuit will 
Flight Strip as follows 
Fairview and Itsthere; between Its 
there and Jaxon; and between Fair 


There is a 


three 
forming the 
one 


Group OCCUPY 


between 


view and Grandsite. 
possible good location for an ex- 
tra Flight Strip on the secondary 
Havelook and Kil 


mer where air-craft could be pulled 
off the Flight Strip area with trac 


road between 


tors and hidden among the trees. 
It should be noted that all seven 

of the Flight Strips, shown in Areas 

\ and 


flight distance of cach other, have 


B, which are within easy 
different compass bearings, so that if 


there is a cress-wind above 25, miles 
per hour, a landing in the direction 
of the 


one of the Flight Strips By develop 


wind can be made on some 
ing Flight Strips, as shown above, 
private fliers are also benefited, as 
Albermarle, 


the two maps being of contiguous 


to fly from Latison to 
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territo private fliers have the For Private Flying 
choice of five different Flight Strips on the main runways of airp ; 
where they may land, and these also The gigantic strides in the pro- and one can well imagine the {| ck ; 
’ may serve as ground facilities for duction of flivver planes in the past of private planes which would : 
future feeder air mail stops. All few months makes it not only a pos- heading for home toward dusk jp 
these Flight Strips offer the possi- sibility but a probability that as the not-distant future on a w 
bility of providing areas adjacent to soon as the present conflict is end. Six or a dozen Flight S: 
the highwavs for the bivouacking ol over, the skies will be filled with adjacent to a large city will pl 
mechanized troop units as ground private planes, because of the rela- invaluable in providing the land 
forces follow up the advance of an tively low price of the machine it- ing and storage areas for the priy 
units self and the remarkably low cost ot plane of the future. 
| 
GRANDSITE | 
~o BURTON 
FAIRVIEW 
‘ 
| May 
JAXON 
| 
| 
% | 
L EVEREST 
<eé 
' | 
‘ & KILMER 
A oP 
| LATISON 
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less than two minutes of each o 


SYMBOLS: 


— Flight Strip Locations 
Railroads 


oP Auxiliary Field 


Municipal Airport 


Roads and Highways 


IWO CONTIGUOUS AREAS WITH FLIGHT STRIPS AND OTHER AVIATION SERVICES 


Under no conditions should high- 
used for the 
landing and take-off of planes, for 
this would completely disrupt es- 


wavs themselves be 


sential orderly highway transporta- 
tion. Such chaos would be deeply 
gratifying to an enemy attacking 
this country. 


Their uses are described in this text 


Safety devices making 
such planes easy to fly and as easy 
to land is creating a very large body 
of air-minded citizens who must 
have some place to land and take 
off. It is here that the Flight Strip 
is again of greatest importance, be- 
cause planes should not land within 


Ope ration. 


The Small Community 


It has already been shown that 
airports are expensive to maintain, 
with their ever-increasing areas and 
longer runways. Many cities are 
demanding more and more aid 
from the Federal Government be- 
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cause they realize that the large air- 
port is not a local proposition but is 
largely devoted to inter-state flying. 
Cities feel that they are overbur- 
dened in the maintenance of these 
airports, and some officials have 
even expressed the desire to unload 
the airport on some other agency 
because of the hole it makes in the 
municipal budget. 

The small community cannot al- 
ford to maintain an adequate air- 
port with runways long enough for 


even the smaller of the transport 
planes. Such communities can, 


however, maintain Flight Strips 


AMERICAN CITY for JULY, 


adjacent to state or county highways 
in their communities, and thus have 
available the necessary landing fa 
cilities at minimum cost to the in 
dividual community. 

Such communities will be per 
forming an inestimable service to 
air-minded individuals in their own 
community, and at the same time 
will be serving aviation throughout 
the nation by providing auxiliary 
landing areas for commercial and 
military planes. All that is neces 
sary Is to acquire additional right 
of-way adjacent to a state or county 


highway, grade and drain the area 
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Phe surface of the runway on the 
Flight Strip area, whethet paved o1 
sod, should have adequate bearing 
to permit safe landings and take 
offs of our largest commercial and 
military planes. Full cooperation 
is offered by the Federal Govern 
ment, and complete information 
may be secured from the American 
Association, 
Washington, 
Phomas H. Mac 
Public 
Roads Administration Fou 


teenth Street, N. W.. Washineton 
1). ¢ 


Road Builders 
national Building, 
D. ¢ or trom 


Donald Commissione) 


NIVERSITY CITY is essen 
tially a residential commu 
nity, largely with one-famils 
houses, which makes it essential that 
the streets be maintained in a clean 
There is a total ol 
public private 


ly condition. 
80 miles of 
streets in the city, 60 miles of which 
is public streets, and 45 miles of 
these are paved with curb and gut 
ter, making them readily cleaned 
with the Elgin pick-up sweeper. 

The loop, or business streets, are 
cleaned daily and the residential 
streets weekly. ‘The city does not 
clean the streets in private subdi- 
visions unless specifically requested. 
The alleys throughout the city are 
cleaned every three weeks. 

One of the municipally owned 
rubbish trucks picks up the mate- 
rial deposited by the sweeper when 
its hopper is filled. An extra man 
on this truck helps sweep up the 
piles when loading into the truck. 

The cost of operation and mainte- 
nance of the pick-up sweeper for 
the fiscal year 1939-40 was $2,700 
for operation and $2,100 ior main- 
tenance, including broom replace 
ment. 


Snow and kk = Problems 


When snow visits University Cit, 
and is of sufficient depth to require 
immediate removal, all departments 
work together under the direction 
of the Superintendent of Streets. 
The city owns two plows, a Good 


Clean Streets Assured 


Summer and Winter 


l ‘niversily City. Mo., Uses Pick-l ‘p Sweeper and Truck: 


Fast Plowing. Salt and Cinders for Winter Snows 


Roads reversible blade plow which 
is attached to a 114-ton GMC truck, 
and an Austin-Western blade plow 
which is mounted on the double 
514-ton 


reduction Diamond 
truck. 


gutter throughout the city and is 


The snow is plowed to the 


picked up and removed around 
churches and through the business 
section by hand labor. It is dis 
posed of by dumping through man 
holes into the River des Peres 20 x 
26-Loot storm sewer. 

\ total of four horse-drawn side 
walk plows are sent out whenever 
the snow is more than g or 4 inches 
in depth. These plows clear 100 
miles of sidewalk on the 50 miles 
of street where public plowing is 
required. \ maximum of 12 hours 
is required for 
walks. 

Ice storms are not of frequent ov 


plowing all side 


currence in University City, so it 
does not pay to pre-mix the rock 
salt and cinders which are used fo 
covering all intersections, hills and 
curves on main streets, followed up 
The salt 
is mixed with the cinders as the 


by the secondary streets. 


trucks are being loaded, and then 


the material is applied by hand 
using four men on the truck hand 
casting the cinders and salt out over 
the roadway \s many as six trucks 
are put out in this work to cover 
the city as quickly as possible 

\ very interesting bit of psychol 
ogy has come out of the ice-control 
operations University City as 
both limestone chats and cinders 
have been used for “sanding It is 
felt that the limestone chats perhaps 
do a slightly bette job than the 


cinders, which grind up rather 


quickly under trafic. However, au 
tomobil drivers do not scr the 
limestone chats on the white ic 
while the cinders do show up, and 
received ot 


when the cinders 


fewer complaints are 
failure to “sand 
which incidentally are cheaper than 
the limestone chats, are used, 
Street cleaning in University Cits 
is done under the direction of R. | 
Lefmann, Supervisor of Sanitation 
Health 
maintenance 
« direction ol Walter \ 
Heimbuecher, City Engineer. with 
Leahy 
Streets, in charge 


Department while street 
| 


including ice control 


is under tl 


James f. Superintendent of 


| 
} 
& 


~onstruction Town Proves Value 


of Far-Sishted Plannin 


By Harry W. Basnore 


\ssistant Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


UILT to house the thousands 
of workmen and Government 
cnginecrs who were construc 

ing Boulder Dam on the Colorado 

Boulder City in Nevada 


aculously 


River 


scomed almost mt} 


created: in the fall of 1931 1 was an 


nvinecr’s tent on an untracked 


desert mesa: a vear later nearly a 


thousand dwellings with modern 


facilities sheltered the inhabitants 
Ac the pe ak of construction ol the 
project, in 1934-34, the population 


reached more than 6,000; today, 


with the dam complete, there are 
still from 2,500 LO 3,000 CILIZCHS. 
above sea 


Boulder 
Reserva 


On land 2,500 Leet 
level, in the middle of the 
Project Federal 
tion, which is about a dozen square 


Canyon 


miles, Boulder City was built 
miles trom the dam and reservoir, 
and 24 miles from Las Vegas, the 
nearest town olf any size. It 
designed by S. R. DeBoer, city 
planner and landscape architect, of 


to create for the Gov- 


was 


Denver, Colo., 
ernment conditions of health, com- 
fort and sanitation that would, so 
lar as possible, counterbalance the 
hot winds and the glaring sun which 
raised the 


temperature 


This 


community, gam 


to 10O0oO degrees in the shade. 
being a Federal 
bling, drinking and vice were strict 
ly banned. The authority of Sims 
Ely, City Manager, over the lile ol 
the city was adequate. The result: 
a model Government town, with a 
fine reputation, well-kept, attractive 
buildings, clean boulevards. 

The Government originally laid 
out the city, surfaced the streets, in 
stalled the sewers, and built admin 
istrative and municipal buildings. 
It also bore the expense of adminis- 
tration, and was partially recom 
pensed by the income from leases 
and pe rmiits. There have been two 
periods ol development since the 
initial construction a decade ago; 
the first covered active construction 
during the building of the dam, 
from 1931 to 1935; the second, fol- 
lowing completion of the dam, is 
Most of the con- 
temporary 


now going on. 
struction contractors’ 
buildings and employees’ houses are 


being removed, 


Public and Private Buildings 


Originally the construction con- 
tractor (Six Companies, Inc., Oak- 


land, Calif.) built more than 6oo 
houses, g large dormitories, a mess 
hall, a recreation hall, a department 


store, a hospital and other build 


ings. Upon completion of the con 
tract 12g three-room and 35 two 
room cottages were sold to local 


residents; three of the big dormitoy 
ies were bought by the War Depart 
ment for use as a CCC camp; the 
directors’ lodge, 12 officials’ resi 
dences, office building and_ ofhce 
dormitory were purchased by the 
Bureau of Power and Light of Los 
Angeles for use by their operating 
forces; the hospital was purchased 
by the National Park Service for 
administrative offices and a mu- 
seum, and the garage was sold to the 
Bureau of Mines to be remodeled 
into a metallurgical laboratory. 
Since the completion of the dam 
nearly $1,000,000 has been spent in 
the construction of new homes, 
ofhces, new stores and additions to 
others, and an airport and airport 
facilities. 

The original plan, which envi- 
sioned an efficient urban zoned 
community, was carried out. Gov- 
ernment buildings were of solidly 
constructed Spanish architecture. 
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All main buildings were air-condi- 
tioned. During the two-year per- 
iod following the 
Boulder Dam, the future residential 
requirements in Boulder City were 
too uncertain to foster construction 
of homes by private individuals. 
Since 1937, however, the future pos- 
sibilities have become more appar- 
ent, and the rate of construction ol 
private homes steadily in- 
creased. Single residences and 
duplex units have been built by 
private individuals ranging in cost 
from $1,000 to $23,500. A first-class 
building housing a hardware store 


completion of 


and nine modern apartments was 
constructed at a cost of 542,000. 


The city’s only department store 
was remodeled and considerably en- 
larged during 1939, and other busi- 
ness buildings have been improved 
to suit the changing needs Of the 
community. The Community 
Church has added to its existing 
building a structure valued at about 
$12,000, which houses four addi- 
tional Sunday School rooms, a pas- 
tor’s study, and a six-room manse. 
The granting of 53-year leases for 
the construction of homes in Boul- 
der City has recently been ap- 
proved, which makes it possible to 
obtain FHA insured loans. 


THE 
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Panorama of Boulder City, 


Development by Government 
agencies has been considerable in 
the citv. The Bureau of Reclama 
tion constructed a trailer camp 
one of the blocks vacated by the 
contractor, and rest rooms, showers, 
and electrical convenience outlets 
were provided in the camp. A high 
school building is nearing comple 
tion, which, complete with equip 
ment, will cost about Sgo,ooo. It 
includes gymnasium, stage, dressing 
rooms, rest rooms, showers, and five 
classrooms, and will prov ide a com 
plete high school for Boulder City, 
beginning in September, 1941. The 
eleventh grade is being taught in 
the local schools this vear for the 
first time. 


Public Utilities 
Water Supply — To obtain accept 
able water for domestic use, it was 
necessary to remove silt from the rive) 
water, soften it to approximately 100 
parts per million of hardness, aerate it, 
and treat it chemically to destroy harm 
ful bacteria. Pumping plants lift Colo 
rado River water 2,025 feet to a pre 
sedimentation basin, and then to a 
receiving tank, whence it lows by gray 
ity to a filtration plant, where it is 
pumped finally to a storage tank o1 


distribution lines covering the entire 
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he 


ie 


city. All mains are in loops without 
dead ends. There are two 12-inch cast 
iron mains from the main storage tank 
Cast iron mains, 4 to 10 inches in diam 
eter, branch from the main supply 
lines in each intersecting street Ser 
vice connections from mains to con 


sumers are 34” to 114” copper tubing 


There are 8g fire hydrants and 2-inch 
and 4-inch fire protection standpipes 
in dormitories and public buildings 
Phe static pressure for the distribution 
system varies from go feet in the build 
ings at the north side of town to 220 
feet at the south, the average being 160 
feet, or nearly 70 pounds per square 
inch All water used in Boulder Citys 
is on a metered service The cost of 
the supply, treating and = distribution 


system totaled approximately $500,000 

Sewer Syste I he line ol the 
sewer system are laid in conjunction 
with the  water-distribution ystem 


Service lines of j-inch to O- ite d 
eter lead to 6-inch and 10-inch main 
ind thence by i2-inch outfall to a 
scewart disposal plant at the he id of a 
ravine one-half mile outheast of thre 
town All sewer mains and laterals ar 
of vitrified tile Cast iron soil py 

le id from SCTV ICE out at | } ul 
foundations to plumbing fixture 


he d 


Isp sal plant of the 
separate sludge digestion | | 
lesigned to afford primary treatment 


lor an average tlow of 1.500.000 eallons 


~ 
CC 
| 
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i cla Ih structure 


d concret 


consists) prin 
yally of reinfore tanks and 
hamib constructed mainly below the 
including a 3o-loot 
clarifier tank of 8-foot side-water d pth 
i digester tank 24 feet square of 13 
foot side-water depth ind a chamber 
containing a sludge pump and heating 
ipparatus, all combined in a mono 
lithic reinforced-concrete unit approxi 
mately 45 by 61 feet in plan. 

\ one-story brick building, 27 by 38 
feet in plan, has been built over th 
tank, sludge 


1 The roof of the building is 


digester 


pump and heating 
ch ith 


of timber construction covered with 


isphalt composition shingles laid ove! 
one layer of isphalt-saturated felt root 
nye he concrete roof of the digester 


tank is supported by structural steel 


trusses that also partially support 


thre rool ol the building 
includes a 


Ihe plant 


equipment 
Dorr clarifer equipped with a scum 


skimmer i slud pump, a Dor 


oe 
digester tank mechanism, a_ gas-fired 
boiler ind a circulation pump, to 


th the piping system, valves, 


rcthner Wi 
fitting and specials electric motors, and 


mechanism 


ope rating 


Ihe raw sewage enters the plant 
through bar screens of 1-inch openings, 
to remove the larger particles of indi- 
gestible foreign matter from the flow. 
It is then introduced into the clarifier 
tank for 


hours at maximum rate of flow to allow 


a subsidence period of two 


the suspended solids to settle to the 
tank bottom as sludge \pproximately 
97 per cent of the suspended solids are 
removed in this tank 

Power and Light Plant. — Operation 
and maintenance of the generating 


units in the Boulder Dam power plant 


is done by the Bureau of Power and 
Light of Los Angeles and the Southern 
California Edison Co. Since 1936 the 
Bureau of Power and Light has spent 
ibout $500,000 tor improvements in 
Boulder City. This amount was used 
is follows: office, warehouse, and garage 
building, $82,000; 27 new residences, 
$221,849; 5 duplex units (now under 
construction) , $80,000; 14 garages, $8,- 
120; and improvements to residences 
purchased from contractors, home furn 
ishings, air-conditioning equipment, 
landscaping, and other betterments, ap- 


proximate ly $100,000. 

The Bureau of Mines, early in 1936, 
purchased the Six Companies’ garage 
building to house a plant for develop- 
ing methods for the electrometallurgi- 


cal application of Boulder Dam pow 

and the utilization of raw materia 

from the Boulder Dam area. Ne, 
methods of handling the reduction « 

manganese ore and others have bee: 
worked out in their laboratories. Wit 

the present defense need for mangan 
ese, it is desirable to place these ney 
methods on a commercial basis, and to 
do this the Bureau of Mines is con 
structing in Boulder City a pilot man 
ganese plant at an approximate cost of 
51,000,000. 

Che Boulder City Airport, one of the 
city’s finest improvements, is being 
constructed by the National Park Ser 
vice. The airport facilities include an 
attractive passenger depot, a hangar 
and a service station constructed at a 


cost 


of about $48,000. 

The Navy Department has just com 
pleted a land plane hangar and gaso 
line fueling facilities adjacent to th 
The s¢ 


facilities will be used by Navy planes on 


airport, at a cost of $63,000. 
training flights from the Pacific coast 
and on cross-country flights. 

Boulder City’s original plan of gov 
ernment, still in effect, was simple. The 
City Manager was responsible to the 
sureau 
(Today the Acting 
Manager—Mr. Ely having retired—is 


Construction Engineer of the 
of Reclamation. 


responsible to the Director of Power, 
appointed by the Secretary of the In 
terior.) The police force consisted of 
deputy United States marshals. The 
fire department was volunteer and 
operated from a Government garage. 
\ll real estate was owned by the Gov- 
ernment. Land and buildings were 
leased and the rentals collected by the 
City Manager. Business permits were 
issued as required in the public interest. 


Homes in Boulder City 
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Mayor Looks at Pu 


and at Defense 


| have walked around our 
Bedford Dwellings and our 
great Terrace Village projects 
nd talked to the tenants, I have 
arned what they think of low-rent 
ousing. And I have read my mail, 
ind scanned the applications tor 
admission to the housing projects, 
ind have heard the pleas of resi- 
dents of areas which have not yet 
and | 


received housing projects 
can safely say that the great major- 
itv of the people of Pittsburgh want 
a housing program, and want it 
very badly. 

The Chamber of Commerce has 
enthusiastically supported public 
0 have our very con- 
servative newspapers. Real estate 
interests have taken public housing 
in their stride, with none of the up- 
“socialization” and “the 
free enterprise” 
anti-housing 


housing. So 


roar about 
undermining of 
which has marked 
campaigns in other cities. 

The City Council has been unan- 
imous in its support of any mea- 
sures designed to assist the housing 
program. Our local Housing Au- 
thority is a representative body 
composed of tactful, able, and busi- 
nesslike men, and it has functioned 
in complete harmony not only with 
the administration which created it, 
but with the community as a whole 
and with the groups—labor, racial, 
religious, and civic—into which the 
community divides. 

No one has been able to doubt 
the need for new housing in Pitts- 
burgh since 1934, when a survey 
showed that 4o per cent of the city’s 
dwelling units were either in sore 
need of major repair or else utterly 
unfit for human habitation. 

That much granted, the people 
of Pittsburgh have welcomed every 
effort to raise the housing level and 
provide more homes; and with the 
construction of 3,073  low-rent 
dwelling units, the allocation of 
funds for another 842, and the 
designation of the city as recipient 
for homes, our en- 
thusiasm has increased. 


1,000 defense 


Definitely we can say that Pitts- 


By Corneuius D. Scurry 
Mayor ol the City ol Pittsburgh, Pa. 


burgh has looked on public housing 
and found it good. 


The city's complaint today might 


be that there is not enough of it. 


We need to build a great many 


more homes; we must somehow 


buck the high land costs of con 
gested slum areas; we must do ten 
times as much as we have done o1 
now propose to do before we can 
sav that we have rid Pittsburgh ol 
the blight of slums. 


Since the start of the housit 


1g 
program in June, 1938, we have 
torn down or repaired more than 
2,000 unsafe and insanitary dwell 
ings in the citv of Pittsburgh: that 
is a large number but it is nowhere 
near enough. 

Only on the day when the last 
slum dwelling goes down, and the 
sun's cleansing light shines down 
on the rubble of the last tenement 
—only on that day can we say that 
this democracy of ours has done its 
job and done it surpassing well. 


The » letropolitan Area 
Problem 


Acute housing shortages have al 
in certain areas close 
Various industrial 


ready arisen 
about the mills. 
suburbs, together with certain in- 
dustrial areas in the proper, 
have felt the pinch badly, and to 
these have been allocated 5,000 de- 


city 


fense housing dwelling units. 

An old bugaboo of housing in the 
Pittsburgh metropolitan area has 
raised its head again. ‘That 
governmental structure, which di 


IS oul 


vides the area outside the city into 
a multiplicity of boroughs, town 
ships, and third-class cities, some of 
them so limited in area and so con- 
gested that it is impossible to find 
housing sites within them. 

When 


adjoining 


selected in an 
the 


sites are 


municipality, au- 


bl 
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eeds 


thorities and townsfolk of that bor 
ough or township often scream to 


high heaven in anguished protest 


because they fear the political, gov 
ernmental, and economic upsets 
which will follow upon a major 
change in then municipality's pop 


ulation. 


Fortunately, the defense housing 


authorities are endowed with the 


power to proceed regardle ss, and so 


this previous stumbling block fon 
the USHA program will be over 
come, trust, in the present in 
Stance, 

I realize that Pittsburgh is not 
the only city in the country which 
is surrounded by satellite commu 
nities, very jealous of their inde 


pendence and very anxious to pre 


serve their present privileges In 
conversation with the Mayors. of 
other cities, I find that the condi 
tion is the rule rather than the ex 
ception 

There is no doubt in my mind 
that some answer to this form ot 
local government by “fragment” 


must be found, if public housing is 
to succeed in areas outside the 


ernmental limits of our large and 
medium-size cities. Few boroughs 


ot le SS than 20,000 pe opl , or town 
ships of even lesser size, will willing 
ly accept the readjustment in tax 
ation, in school support, in muni¢ 
ipal facilities, and in general poli 
tics and economics, that major low- 
rent housing entails in such a lim 


ited community. 


It is comparatively easy for a 


larger city to accept the changes in 
tax bases, and the extension of 
municipal facilities which low-rent 
much 


housing necessitates; it is 


harder—if not impossible—for a 


small, one-industrvy borough to do 
the same thing 


he 


other pressing argument for a mayor 


situation indicates to me an- 


reshuffling of governmental powers 


in this country to the end that in 


local political 


government — the 
boundaries of our cities be made co 


extensive with the economic boun 
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daries of the area which they dom- 


inal 


Local Defense Council 
(Cooperates 


lo deal with all the problems of 
housing as developed by defense, 
we are setting up a special com 
mittee of our local defense council. 
This committee will soon be at 
work, and one of its first problems 
will be the development of a hous 
ing registry. We expect this service 
to tell us many things about our 
own housing situation which we do 
not now know, and to guide us in 
the future by the day-to-day changes 


which it should reveal. 


Its task will be the collection and 
the maintenance of an up-to-the 
minute index of the total demand 
accommoda- 


for vacant dwelling 


tions and the total supply 


It will help move employees now 
traveling excessive distances closer 
to their work; it will guide families 
able to purchase homes to the FHA 
or other helpful agencies; it will 
list all housing vacancies and, we 
believe, bring into the rental mai 
ket housing facilities now unused. 

We hope to make the best use 
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possible of Federal defense and low- 
rent housing funds, to stimulate 
home modernization, and to en- 
courage private housing construc- 
tion. 

In this connection we believe that 
the advice of citizens’ Committees, 
working with the defense council, 
will prove of very real value. The 
well-chosen, well-directed citizen 
cooperating with our 
Housing Authority in the fields of 
tenant selection and in social plan- 
ning, have been of major service to 
the whole housing program. 

The city is also ready to coop 
erate with any policy of rent con- 
trol which mav be enunciated by 
the price-fixing division of the 
OPM. We understand that this 
important problem is being care- 
fully studied, and certainly it ap- 
pears only just that if the price ol 
steel, of automobiles, of gasoline, 
and the other commodities which 
we use in our daily life are to be 
fixed, then the price of housing 
should not be allowed to soar to 
excessive heights. 

Pittsburgh is ready to make any 
sacrifices the national emergency 
requires, and we realize that in a 
crisis it is needful that you conquer 
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the crisis first and think of lo 
range planning afterward. But 
think it would be foolish to neg! 
permanent improvements in o 
housing picture provided that th: 
can be gained with nothing lost 

the defense effort. 

We have many problems to fa 
zoning, planning, decentralizatio 
municipal finance—and, everythii 
being equal, we should like to soly 
our defense housing problems i 
the manner best adapted towai 
the solution of all 
things. 


these oth 


But we know that we are u 
against the gun in this country. W: 
are for all-out defense, and that 
comes first. If America loses in 
this grim struggle between dicta 
torship and democracy, between 
tyranny and_ freedom, between 
darkness and light, then all ow 
social gains will avail us not. 

Let’s keep forging ahead if w 
can, but, if I can speak for Pitts 
burgh, | am sure that our city is 
ready to throw the business-as-usual 
sign on the scrap heap for the 
duration of this emergency. 


From an address by Mavor Scully before 
the National Committee on the Housing Emer 
gency, in convention at Washington, D. ¢ 
June 12, 194). 


“FENCED IN” 


These photographs, by Glenn Tyson, won 
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“A DIFFERENT STORY” 
Honorable Mention in the contest conducted by the Pittsburgh Housing Association 
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Industries and Homes Combine 


for a Smokeless Birmingham 


EFINITE results, particularly" 

in the installation of im- 
proved heating equipment in 
industrial and commercial plants, 
have been accomplished during the 
first vear of a city-wide smoke abate- 
ment campaign in Birmingham, 
Ala. “Smoke has 
been developed in the city, and the 
coal stokers to both do- 
and industrial users has in- 
creased more than per cent. 
The stoker is a recognized mechan- 
ism for eliminating smoke where 


consciousness” 


sale of 
mestic 
200 


soft coal is used as a fuel. 
Birmingham was able in its drive 
to take advantage of much of the 
experience in St. Louis, Pittsburgh 
and other cities in similar cam- 
paigns, but the first move was to 
enlist the cooperation of the various 
agencies in the city in order to make 
it a success. A city-wide committee 
was appointed, with E. E. Michaels, 
President of the Engineers Club, as 
chairman, and with representatives 
from various agencies, including the 
Alabama Mining Institute, the Par- 
ent- Peacher Association, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, the archi- 
tects, the railroads, the real estate 
agents, the Health Department and 
the city as members. With the ad- 


Educational Campaign a Great Success, 


with the Might ol Law Ready When Needed 


Birmingham 
progressed 

from 

days through 
education 


Elimination 


IN BIRMINGHAM 


Economy, Cleanliness and Health 
through smoke abatement 


FIRING INSTRUCTIONS WITHIN 


Department of Public Improvements City of 


Senche Abetement Committee 


+ Chamber of Commerce 


to bright 
clear, smoke 
less days 


like this 


Vic and counsel of this committee 
the actual work is carried on under 
Commissioner of Public 
ments James W. Morgan and with 
Thomas W smok« 


clol 


Improv 


Laneford as 


The work has been entirely edu 
cational so far, and in this the actis 
cooperation of newspapers ana 


other mediums of publicity was en 
listed. Commissioner Morgan took 
pains Lo point out that no effort was 
make the 
change trom the use ol 

coke) to the 


fuels such as gas or oil 


being made to public 
coal (ol 
so-called smokeless 
Birming 
ham, he emphasized, is in the heart 
of a bituminous mining district, and 
“COCTCE 


it would be foolish to try to 


people into using foreign fuels 


A Bad Situation 


But the fact that Birmingham 
uses soft coal largely and ts situated 
in Jones Valley between two moun 
tain ranges helps to intensity the 
“smog situation.” During the heat 


ing months, especially on those 
5 


mornings when the atmosphere ts 
still, the city 


soupy fog until late in the morning 


is shrouded in a pea 


With such a condition prevailing 
was not hard to stir up enormous 
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yublic interest in the campaign. 
[he health impairment of so much 

»k was argued back and forth 
in the newspapers, not to mention 
the increased danger of trafhe acci 
dents and the high cost of keeping 
clothes cleaned, houses paint d, etc. 
The newspapers almost daily pub 
lished pictures ol familiar down 
town scenes enveloped in smoke and 
foe. Even then a few insisted the 
condition was no worse than in 
other industrial cities of similan 


With all the spotlight being given 
to smoke owners of some of the 
larger plants where smoke belched 


forth continuously from their stacks 


found themselves inh etlect on “the 
po \side from improving the 
firing efhciency of their plants, they 


von realized the opportunity for a 
oke of good-will by installing im 
roved firing equipment 
Improvements Bevin 

The first major move in this di 
rection was made by the Birming 
ham Electric Co., which operates a 
big downtown plant tO supply 
steam for heating purposes to the 
central city area. This plant has six 
bHoo-hp boilers with chain grate 
furnaces. They were equipped with 
automatic, blowers to supply addi 
tional air over the fire-bed, which 
causes more complete combustion, 
eliminating high stack losses and 
smoke. This installation was praised 
by Commissioner Morgan as “the 
first big example of just what can 
be done to abate smoke in the city.” 

In other plants where it was not 
possibl. or teasible to install stokers, 
equipment for better over-fire venti 
lation was found adequate. In sev- 
eral of the laundries and dry 
cleaners over-fire steam jets were in 
stalled. The steam creates a vacuum 
and he Ips to suck in the air neces 
sary for complete combustion of the 
volatiles in the coal. The county 
court-house, which uses coal pul- 
verizers, found also that the installa 
tion of air vents over the fire-beds 
eliminated smoke 

In still other plants the answer 
to the smoke elimination problem 
was found in the use of a chemically 
treated coal. This was the case at 
the 5,000,000 Flvton Housing Proj- 


vet, which operates its own heating 
plant. Daniel W. Bateman, tech- 
nical adviser of the Birmingham 


Housing Authority, in a letter to 
Commissioner Morgan reported 
that the Authority was eliminating 
smoke and saving 10.4 per cent in 
fuel by using a treated coal. 

Results of a test run made by the 
Housing Authority with untreated 
and treated coal were reported by 
him as follows: 

},.210 pounds of untreated coal was con 
sumed over a period of 24 hours, which 
evaporated 36,437 pounds of water at 153 
degrees Fahrenheit, with an ash and 
clinker residue of 263 pounds 

1.210 pounds of chemically treated coal 
was consumed over a period ot 24 hours, 
which evaporated 40,250 p yuunds of water 
it 189 degrees Fahrenheit, with a residue 


of ash and clinkers of 156 pounds 

An analysis of these two results will 
show that 10.4 per cent more water was 
evapo! ited by the use of treated coal, 


\ h of course would give that much 
more steam, or, in other words, would re 
duce the fuel required to 10.4 per cent. 

This Authority, as a result of this test, 
has instructed the contracto1 furnishing 
coal to treat all our coal in the future, as 


the additional cost for the chemically 


treated is considerably less than the 10.4 
per cent saving in fuel consumption 

We know that the use of this chem- 
ically treated coal will practically eliminate 
the smoke nuisance which you would not 
mally get from a heating plant of this 


Education in the Home 


While smoke elimination in these 
bigger plants was receiving consid- 
erable publicity, an increscent cam- 
paign to improve hand firing 
methods among home owners was 
carried on. Pamphlets on best 
methods of firing a furnace were 
distributed to thousands of persons, 
and Commissioner Morgan declared 
that 50 per cent of the smoke could 
be eliminated by care in this re- 
spect. The pamphlet in effect rec- 
ommended a reverse of usual meth- 
ods of building a fire: that is, the 
coal should be placed on the bottom 
ol the fire-box and the wood on top, 
to assure plenty of ventilation. 

The smoke abatement inspector 
conducted several schools for fire- 
men and others, visited 5,530 homes, 
62 apartment houses, 104 plants, 

schools and 8 hotels during the 
first few months of the campaign. 
He carried parties through plants 
where improved firing equipment 
had been installed. 

The city has an old ordinance 
which authorizes the arrest of heat- 
ing-plant owners who permit smoke 
of more than a maximum intensity 
to emerge from their stacks for 
more than six minutes each hour. 
Thirty minutes is allowed for start- 
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ing a fire. No arrests have be: 
made under this ordinance as y: 
but it is the intent of the city 

enforce it after the first or educ 
tional phase of the campaign end 


Certilied Plants 


In addition, a committee con 
posed of Chairman Michaels of th 
smoke abatement committee and 
E. W. Stanford, architect member 
of the committee, are working on 
an amendment to the city building 
code which will require municipal! 
approval of heating plants that are 
to be installed in new buildings in 
the future. The city would then 
make sure that such heating equip 
ment is of the smokeless variety. 

“We have really just begun with 
our campaign,” said Commissioner 
Morgan. “We know from a study 
of the expel ience of other cities that 
it will take years to accomplish the 
results that we want. Our program 
is essentially one of education in 
the use of coal that we have in ow 
immediate vicinity. Actual demon- 
strations have shown us that solt 
coal can be burned with very little 
smoke. In many cases, however, this 
involves the installation of im- 
proved firing equipment, and this 
will be done gradually. A number 
of plant owners have informed me 
that installations of stokers or other 
equipment will be made this sum 
mer, when the plants can be shut 
down for the required time.” 


Pittsburgh Housing 
Photographic Contest 


To produce a documentary record of 
both good and bad low-rental housing, 
the Pittsburgh Housing Association spon- 
sored a Photo Contest in 1940. The re- 
results show a wide variety of conditions 

crowded streets and courts, inadequate 
facilities, sunless yards, makeshift dwell- 
ings, and some acceptable simple houses 
with light, air, and sound construction. 

Over 140 excellent photographs were 
entered in the contest. Prizes were 
awarded as follows: First ($go0), to E. G. 
Dieckmann; Second (S20), to William A. 
Stark; Third ($10), to J. G. Weihs; Hon- 
orable Mention ($5), to Frank J. Harano, 
William A. Stark, Glenn Tyson (see p. 44 
for reproductions of his two photographs) , 
E. B. Olds, James T. Mander, Jr., E. B. 
Olds, J. G. Weihs. 

The winning photographs were pub- 
lished in the Pittsburgh Press, and have 
become part of a permanent housing 
collection of the Carnegie Library and 
the Pittsburgh Housing Association. 
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Fifty Years of 


REVIOUS to 1883, all street 
Toledo 


roads, 


improvements in 
consisted of plank 
sulders, cedar block, medina block 
nd turnpike. ‘The first brick pave 
nt of record in Toledo was con 
ructed in 1883. In that year a 
ction of Pinewood Avenue was so 
ived on a sand foundation over a 
raded earth subgrade. “Two years 
later, Wabash Avenue im- 
wed with the same type ol con- 
truction. s,0oth of these streets are 
located in what was then known as 


the Downtown District. Until 1890, 


however, the older types ol con- 

struction, especially medina block 

and turnpike, were used. 

Paving with brick received general 

Toledo about 1890, 

principally 


recognition in 
when several streets, 
main thoroughfares, were paved. 
During the next decade, with few 
exceptions, all street improvements 
were of a brick surface type. ‘The 
records show that the only founda- 
tion used for these old-timers con- 
sisted of a layer of sand, presum- 
ably to take up depressions in the 
subgrade, and to provide a bedding 
course. The joints were filled with 


sand. Some of these pavements, 
although uneven and rough, are 
still in use today with the original 
surface. 

Avondale Avenue is an example 
of progress in foundation construc- 


tion under brick pavement. This 
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Summit Street, Toledo, Was Paved 


Paving 


47 


in Toledo 


Street Surfacing Has Progressed from Plank to Brick 
as the Art and Science of Paving Improved 


By Joun Jewuursr 


Service Dire« lor, 


Toledo, Ohio 


street is paved with brick for its 
entire length, a distance of approx 
imately 2 miles. ‘The first two sec- 
tions, built in 1891 and 1900, had a 
sand base; the third section, laid in 
broken 


stone; a section put down in 1910 


1903, Was constructed on 


was on a 4-inch concrete base; an- 
other section in 1923 used a 6-inch 
concrete base; and the last section, 
installed in 1930, was placed on a 
7-inch concrete foundation. 
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in 1930 with Wire Cut Lug 


Real competition in the paving 
industry deve loped about 1goo, and 
since that date, nearly every Ly pn 
of pavement has been given an op 
portunity to prove its value in the 
Loledo. Some 


successful, while others turned out 


city of types were 
to be almost complete failures. The 
city’s records include various types 
of sheet asphalt, Bitulithic, bitu 
bituminous rac 
\miesite, rock 
Westrumite, creosoted wood block. 


minous concrete, 
adam, asphalt 
asphalt block, medina block, Durax, 
plain and reinforced concrete, as 


well as vitrified brick. Since 1933, 
five years after the author entered 
the service of the citv of ‘Toledo. 


service material has been limited to 
brick, 


IM prove ments 


concrete and asphalt street 
within — the CIty 
limits. 

Previous to 1933, all city pave 
ments were constructed under con 
tract, and 


SINCE approx 


imately 550,000 square yards of 
brick pavement has been built in 
this manner. This vardage does 
not include brick pavements built 


by Lucas County or the state of 


i 
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In 1939, East Broadway, Toled Was Paved with 9-Inch Vertical Fiber Lue Brick : 
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Ohio, in areas adjacent to Loledo 


and later anne xed to the cits 


Brick- Turning Projects 


In 19388 when the Federal Gov 
ernment created the CWA, which 
later became the FERA and is now 
the WPA, the City Engineering 
Division was faced with the prob 
lem of developing quickly a num 
ber of work proyects which would 
provide jobs fon thousands of un 
employed Ihe search for street 
proyects led directls 
to brick pavements, and late in that 
year an extensive brick-turning pro 
gram was started. In fact, I believe 
that the citv of Toledo was among 
the first cities in the state to under 
take such a program. 

first brick-turning project, 
started in 1933, totaled about 140, 
ooo square yards and provided lor 
removing and relaving the existing 
brick surface on a_ reconditioned 
cushion course. With a gradual 
improvement in the quality of 
workmanship, the work has been 


expanded to the extent that at the 
present time a brick-turning project 
provides for a complete overhaul- 
ing of the entire pavement, includ- 
ing curbing, drainage and repan 
of the foundation. ‘To date, over 
1,000,000 square yards of old brick 
pavements have been rehabilitated, 
with approximately 55 per cent ol 
the original brick salvaged. — Al- 
though a large portion of the work 
was performed during the winter 
months, the results in general have 
been very satisfactory. 

In addition brick-turning 
projects, several major thorough- 
fares have been repaved with en- 
tirely new construction, including 
new concrete foundation and sur- 
face. Since 1934, approximately 
350,000 square vards of new brick 
surface have been installed. In 
connection with this work, the 
bricks from the streets originally 
paved with brick were salvaged 
for future use on_ brick-turning 
projects. 

During the past eight years, all 
street improvements within the city 
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of Toledo have been accompli 
through the cooperation of \\ 
The city, faced with an increa 
sponsor's contribution to WPA pro 
jects, has been forced to appea! (o 
the State Department of Highy 
and Lucas County, for aid in 
proving pavements on state routes 
through the city. The assista 
granted has been helpful in 
expansion and continuance of 
city’s street-improvement progra 


The Record 


On January 1, 1941, the records 
of the Engineering Division of 
city of Toledo showed a total of 
178 miles of paved streets within 
the city limits, divided as follows 
161 miles of brick pavements; 175 
miles of various types of asphalt 
pavements; 103 miles of concret 
pavements, including alleys; 2 
miles of asphalt block pavements 
and 16 miles of pavements of mis- 
cellaneous types. 


) 


—From a paper presented before the annual 
convention of the National Paving Brick Asso 
ciation 


New Attack Proposed on Urban Blight 


LONG-RANGE program for 

A the rehabilitation of Ame 
ican cities, involving the coopera 
tion of national, state, and local 
agencies, was submitted the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Institute of Architects, in session in 
the Yosemite Valley last month, by 
Dean Walter R. MacCornack of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol 
ogy, Vice-President of the Institute. 
It is proposed [said Dean MacCor 
nack| to initiate a program with two 
basic objectives: first, the improvement 


of social, economic, and physical living 
conditions among the residents in the 
depleted ireas: and, second, the re 
planning of these areas on a sound 
basis 


[his reconstruction would follow the 
principle of selecting an area which is 
not so large as to create an impossible 
financial burden This program is 
not a research program, nor anothe 
SUTVEY It is not a program to create 
a city plan, nor will it interfere with 
iny of the functions now performed 
by planning agencies, social service 
groups, or other organizations func 
tioning in the field of investigation and 
fact finding 

It would be an organization which 
would consist largely of the financing 


business, manufacturing, labor, and 


ownership groups of the city, organized 
as a non-profit corporation for the pur- 
pose of analyzing the facts already 
available through the many surveys 
existing, and to work out a definite 
program for starting reconstruction in 
blight areas. 


It would be a program to coordinate 
private capital and government sub 
sidy so that each might perform its 
logical function without interference 
and on a broad enough basis and with 
such a long-range viewpoint as to re- 
create sound values in the cities and 
to restore property on a sound finan- 
cial basis. 


Specilic Objectives 


Spec iftc objec tives are: 

lo examine the present physical 
conditions of the entire section to 
determine the areas for demolition 
and later rebuilding or allotment to 
other uses, and to determine what 
properties can be reconditioned for 
profitable land utilization. This will 
require a study of housing conditions, 
street pattern, recreation, transporta 
tion, utilities, and educational facil 
ities 

lo analyze the relationship and the 
effect on the project and the adjoin- 
ing areas of the zoning ordinance, 
the building code, and the health and 
safety laws. 


To examine and study the taxation 
problem 


It is proposed to organize a non 
profit corporation to undertake the de 
velopment, administration, and finan 
ing of the study program. ‘This organ 
ization should have broad civic mem 
bership in order to secure the full sup 
port of all public and private groups 
having a definite interest in the pro- 
gram. 


Since the organization to be created is 
strictly non-political, it is essential that 
the organizations participating in the 
program should have no political afhli 
ations, but it is extremely important 
for the welfare of the city that th 
greatest degree of cooperation between 
this private capital group and govern 
ment should be maintained. There 
fore, the following cooperating groups 
are recommended: 


Local—the City Council, the County 
Commissioners, the Board of Education 
the social welfare groups obtaining sup 
port from tax money, the local Housing 
Authority, and the local Planning Com 
missions. 


State—the State Planning Board and 
other state departments having to do 
with the construction industry. 


National—all government agencies hay 
ing to do with the rebuilding of cities 
especially in the housing field. This 
would probably be centered in the Cen 
tral Housing Committee on which repre 
sentatives from all the government agen 
cies would be included. 
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OMEONE may charge me with 

boasting, and I will admit that 

I am boasting about the Har- 
risburg Municipal Rose Garden, 
because it is worth boasting about. 
It happens that in more than twen- 
ty-five years of increasingly close at- 
tention to roses in America I have 
had contact with many municipal 
rose gardens, and have made many 
efforts to have more of these et- 
fective items established, in a na- 
tional campaign for the mainte- 
nance of good order and_ public 
satisfaction as well as education 
and recreation. 

The Harrisburg Municipal Rose 
Garden is not large. A strip 100 
feet wide and 7oo feet long fronts 
the building of the great Polyclinic 
Hospital on North Third Street in 
the capital city. This location 
might have had just an ordinary 
rose garden planted in it. Fortu- 
nately, the great designing genius 
of the late Warren H. Manning in- 
terfered with commonplace han- 
dling. He saw a way to make the 
restricted space uniquely beautiful 
and specifically useful for the 


higher park purposes. (He had 
previously designed the whole of 
Harrisburg’s park system, which 


provides an acre of parks for every 
eighty people in the city.) 


The Water Panel and the 


Fountain 


From the standpoint of design, 
the double feature of the Harris 
burg garden includes a water panel 
16 feet wide and more than 300 
feet long, reflecting the contiguous 
rose beds, each including 200 to 400 
of a variety carefully selected for its 
color as well as its other qualities. 
Sull more unusual, and perhaps 
unique, is the fact that the whole 
garden is dominated by the bronze 
fountain at its north end, central 
to the water panel. This fountain, 
the gift of M.S. Hershey to Harris 
burg, was designed by Giuseppe 
Donato, a well-known American 
sculptor living in Philadelphia. As 
will be seen by the illustration, it is 
a charming composition of three 
figurines that seem to be throwing 
roses into the air. 

Also distinct at the south end of 
the long garden is an open lawn 
primarily designed for public gath- 
erings, such, for example, as oc- 
curred when the garden was dedi 
cated, on September 15, 1938. 
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arrisburg Municipal 


By J. Horace MeFartanp 


Editor. The American Rose So« iety 


Ol particular advantage to the 


this garden is the fact 
a sharp 


design of 
that its eastern limit is 
slope traversed by the steps which 
lead to the hospital grounds and 
entrance above. Thus the rose 
garden is of the hospital but dis 


tinct from it. 


The Wonderful Growth of 


the Roses 


lo me as a confirmed rosarian, 
now comes the marvel of it all. 
The plants provided (about 8,000 
in all) 
nursery-grown plants, 


were just ordinary No. 1 
The ground 
in which they were to be pul was to 
mv mind not at all favorable for 
rose growth. The care used in the 


plantir which was done under 


the eve of the 


Secretary of the 
American Rose Society, was an un 
With 


prov ision ol suitable 


usual feature thoughtful 
garden soil, 
barnvard manure and other fertil 
izers, the plants wer put in the 
ground hopefully. They grew and 
prospered he yond all expectation 
oO! experience and they have done 
it again and again cach spring, so 
that exper need ross vrowers are 


utterly unable to account for the 
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50 THE 
richness of the bloom and the dis 
play thus afforded to the publi¢ 
mothe Rugosa roses and the 
climbers trained the 
arches which form the western bor 


der of this garden have responded 


ma wa that seceTns tO US by vond all 
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eX perience and reason 

That the garden has attracted 
thousands ol people of the city 
who thus have before them through- 
out a long season the richness of 
beauty which only the rose can pro- 
vide, hardly need be said. Started 


A Meeting of the American Rose Society 
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amid doubt as to its success, the 
Harrisburg Municipal Garden has 
fully served its purpose and ha. oj 
fered an example in design, p 
ing and maintenance which n 
well be imitated. It is not a “vif,” 


garden, for it was prepared an 
planted, and is maintained, wi 

at the expense of Harrisburg’s Pay 
Department. There is a gift ; 
lation, however, for the ground 


used was given by the Polyc] 
Hospital authorities through — its 
president, the late George G. \\ 
Farland, at a permanent rental! of 
$1 per year, with no strings at 
tached. 


The American Soci 
which has a plan of peripat 
meetings from time to time, held 
one of them in the Harrisburg Mu 
nicipal Rose Garden on September 
15, 1938, attended by visitors from 


more than a dozen states. It is th 
father, or mother, as the case may 
be, of scores of such gardens, and 
on the occasion of a meeting in 
Hartford, Conn., June 21, 1938, 
gave its rarely conferred Gold 
Medal to Theodore Wirth, who 
planted the great garden in Eliza 
beth Park in 1903. 


Planning a Reservoir of Public Construetion— 


National, State, and Municipal 


ECOGNIZING the importance of 
giving ratings of high priority to 
any public undertakings that promisé 
direct aid in defense preparations, the 
National Resources Planning Board 
calls attention also to the tact that 
“the development of a strong, vigorous 
ind healthy national economy repre 
sents an essential phase of preparation 
for total national defense 
Recommending a “shelf” or “reser 
oft publi construction proyects of 
tested value, the Board suggests (in its 
January, 1941, report on “Develop 
ment of Resources and Stabilization 
of Employment in the United States’) 
1. Continued and invigorated ef 
forts to secure the preparation of sx 
year programs or capital budgets by 
Federal agencies, state governments 
local governments, and other agencies 
public and private, anticipating a large 
volume of construction activity 
2 Development of alternative lists 
of projects included in six-year pro 
grams according to size of the project, 


types and locations of skilled and un- 
skilled labor involved, 
needed, rapidity of beginning, and 


materials 


flexibility of termination—all in rela- 
tion to employment stabilization. 

» Immediate inauguration of sur- 
veys, investigations, and preparation of 
engineering plans and_ specifications 
for selected projects through allocation 
of aids to Federal and non-Federal 
agencies from a revolving fund to be 
administered by the President through 
his Executive Office; and reimbursed to 
the revolving fund as part of the cost 
of construction of the project. 

fo permit rapid inauguration of 
work on projects in times of need: 


1. {dvance authorization by the 
Congress of procedures for grants, 
loans, guaranties of loans, leasing ar- 
rangements, or other devices for aids 
to state and local governments for non 
Federal projects for employment sta- 
bilization effective upon appropriation 
of funds by the Congress. 


5. Advance authorization by the 
Congress of construction of Federal 
projects in six-year program of “A” 
priorities. Such authorization should 
be effective upon appropriation of 
funds by the Congress, and not in itself 
involve any commitment for the imm« 
diate construction of the project. 

6. Appropriation for advance pu 
chase of sites of projects by appropriate 
governmental agencies. 

7. Development of method of 
financing public works projects and 
studies of related problems of invest 
ment, taxation, and the Federal, state, 
and local shares of responsibility for 
costs of various types of public works 
and related activities. 

8. Coordination of public works 
construction at all levels of govern- 
ment, with other public policies which 
affect the level of business activity and 
employment, such as fiscal policy, social 
security policy, and policies of aid to 
private enterprise. 
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Why a Municipal Electric Plant? 


Take Charlevoix. 


HARLEVOIX, a well-known 


northern Michigan resort 


city, enjoys a custom and 
privilege which no doubt is unique 
in the many cities owning and op 
erating municipal power and light 
plants. The Charlevoix diesel-elec- 
tric plant not only furnishes free 


energy for all city street and park 


ehts, but also permits the connect 


ing of a porch-light circuit ahead 


of the meter for the purpose of 
lighting all porch lights in the city 
at no cost to the home owner. This 
practice has been followed for 
many vears, and although at times 
the privilege is misused, it is the 
consensus that the effect 


and the advertising value derived 


created 


are well worth the cost of the extra 
fuel oil. 

The initial venture of 
munity into municipal ownership 


the com 


of an electric generating plant and 
was in 1918, 
plant then 


distribution 
hydroelectric 
furnishing the city with energy was 
purchased. This plant is located 
approximately 25 south of 
Charlevoix at Bellaire, Mich., and 
power is transmitted from this plant 
to Charlevoix 
line, this being the longest munici- 
pally owned transmission line in 
the state. For the three-year period 
following the purchase of this plant, 
it took care of all generating re- 
quirements. In 1921 it was decided 
that a steam auxiliary plant was 
needed to take care of summer 
peaks, and as a stand-by plant if 
trouble should develop at the Bel- 
laire station. A power plant was 
built at Charlevoix, and two Skin- 
ner uniflow engine sets were in- 
stalled with boilers, auxiliaries and 
switchgear. This additional capa- 
city was sufficient until 1930, when 
summer peaks increased to a point 
where it again became necessary to 


system 


when a 


miles 


over a 23,000-volt 


install more generating capacity. 
An addition was built and a 


diesel engine-generator installed of 
450-kw capacity at 80 per 
power factor. For a time the com- 
bination of the steam, diesel and 
hydro was sufficient, but with in- 


cent 


1940 
Free Electric Service $18,000 
Sales to Citizens 57,000 
Surplus 19,000 


Population 2,500 


By D. F. Herrick 


Superintendent, Charlevoix, Mich. 


creased loads due to stove and other 
appliance installations it again be 
came necessary to install more gen 
erating capacity. Another addition 
was built for two diesel-engine sets, 
and one 500-kw diesel was installed 
in 1938. The steam equipment was 
sold in 1940 and is being replaced 
by a 250-kw diesel engine which 
will be used with the hydro plant 
for the off-season months and for 


summer peaks. This smaller unit 
will operate in place of either of the 
large diesel sets in order to get bet 
ter fuel economy and save wear on 


the large units, either of which is 


only used to about 25 per cent of 
capacity during the winter. 

Peaks in load in a resort com 
munity usually occur in August 


rather than during the dark winter 
months, so that we benefit in the 
purchase of fuel oil. Our larger 
purchases occur in May just after 
the winter price reduction, and we 
make any additional purchases in 
the summer at the lowe1 


After 


middle of September, we purchase 


prices. 
the resort season, or by the 
sufhcient oil at summer prices to 
hold over until May. The bulk of 
the energy developed by the hydro 
plant is generated in the winter and 
spring months. The August peaks 
are approximately double those in 
December, and to take care of the 
July and August demand, we must 
twice the generating 


have about 


51 

Mi his 
Capacity we would need without 

resort business 

ydroelectric 

Phe hydro plant, 25 miles south 
olf Charievoix at Bellaire, Mic} 
consists of two Lelifel turbine units 
operating on a 16-loot head. One 


“Z” 92-inch wheel 


direct connected to an Electric Ma 


unit Is a px 


generator of 225-kva ca 
other 1s a Lv} Zz 


connected 


chinery 
pacity he 
27-inch wheel direct 


Westinghouse generator of 150-kva 


Capacity Both generators are 606 
cvcle, 2,g00-volt, 3-phase, delta-con 
nected, 200 rpm with Woodward 


} 


vp HR governors regulating the 


speed control The gencrators ar 


excited by belt-driven General 


Electric direct-current generators 
All power circuits inside and out 
sic the station are lead cable in 


tile duct, and all low-voltage and 
control wiring in standard metal 
conduit. 

The substation is entirely en 


closed by Cyclone fencing and con 


sists of a bank of three 125-kva 
2.300 /22,000-volt, 6bo-cycl singel 
phase General Electric transform 


ers. This transformer bank is con 


nected closed delta on both low 
and high voltage sides. The rest 
of the substation equipment con 


sists of lightning arresters and dis 


connect switches. Energy is trans 


mitted to Charlevoix over a 2 


volt, 8-wire, transmission 


line a distance of 25 miles. At the 


phase 


end there is a similat 


bank, 


being Y connected to the 


Charlevoix 
translormer the secondarics 
distribu 
tion system in Charlevoix through 


} 


a panel and sSwitchgecal Live 


Charlevoix station 


Diesel 


The Charlevoix plant is equipped 
with one 660-hp Nordberg, 
NF, 3-cylinder, air-injection diesel 


type 
engine-generator set installed in 


1930 and one 721-hp Rathbun 


Jones, type PR, 6-cylinder, mechan- 
ical injection diesel engine-genera 


tor set installed in 1988. Both units 
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NORDBERG 450 KW AIR-INJECTION UNIT AT LEFT, AND RATHBUN-JONES 500-KW UNIT AT RIGHT, IN CHARLEVOIX 


S/t¢ nat the right of the stairway on tlhe 


of either the cooling 


are equipped with General Electric 
generators, the Nordberg unit with 
a 2,300 {,000-Volt, bo-cycle, j-wire, 
; phase, 450-kw capacity at 8o per 
cent power factor, direct-connected 
General Electric exciter, while the 
Rathbun-Jones unit is equipped 
with a similar generator but of 500 
kw capacity at So pel cent powe! 
factor and a_ belt-driven General 
Electric exciter. 

We are purchasing another unit 
of approximately 250-kw capacity 
at 80 per cent power factor. Both 
existing diesel units have the usual 
auxiliaries, and lubricating oil is 
cleaned for these engines by a Skin- 
ner oil filter operating either by 
batch or by continuous system on 
either engine. ‘These engines are 
cooled by softened water, the soft 
water being cooled in turn by a 
heat exchanger through which raw 
cool lake water is pumped as the 
cooling medium. This lake water 
is then emptied back into the 
nearby lake. Such an arrangement 
for cooling is of course ideal, in 
that capital investment and oper- 
ating costs for cooling are reduced 


fo a minimum. 


Distribution 


[he primary distribution system 
of some 22 miles is all 2,300/4,000 
volt, 4-wire, 3-phase, with the neu 
tral wire grounded. The system is 
divided into three main circuits, 
two of which pass by submarine 


Rathbun-Jones diesel 


MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC PLANI 


cable under the two ship channels 
dividing the north and south sides 
of the city. All primary work in 
the business section is underground 
cable in tile duct, as are all street- 
light circuits in this district. Trans- 
former installations total 144 on 
the three circuits, and the capacity 
of these transformers totals 1,563 
kva. These distribution transform- 
ers consist of 114 General Electric, 
26 Westinghouse, 3 Uptegraff and 
1 Kuhlman, and are of the follow- 


ing sizes: 


Number KVA Rating 
372 
8 25 
5 20 
10 15 
10 
30 7% 
15 5 
17 3 


v2 

The bulk of the primary lines are 
No. 4 and No. 2 bare copper while 
the overhead series street-light cir- 
cuits are all No. 6 bare copper. The 
original Michigan cedar poles are 
being rapidly replaced by Western 
red cedar, Y-inch butt-treated 
poles, and within the next five years 
the distribution system will be in 
good shape. 

The street-lighting system con- 
sists of eight series circuits, three of 
which are grounded at the far end 
at a common point. More than 
half the present street lights are 
ornamental, with a single lamp on 
a concrete post. The rest of the 
lights are the usual bracket type 
with reflector and mounted on the 


engine is an alarm panel; the alarm sounds for too high temperature 
water or the main bearings, and also for loss of lubricating oil pressure 


primary and secondary pole system. 
The street lights total 333, of which 
203 are ornamental units” with 
j,000-lumen lamps. The bracket 
type are equipped with 2,500-lu- 
men lamps. 

Gross energy output for the fiscal 
year ended February 28, 1941, for 
the two plants can be summarized 
as follows: 


Kwh 
Gross generation-Bellaire. 1,225,000 
Less station uses 5,720 


Net output to substation 1,219,280 
Received at Charlevoix. 1,131,300 


Loss on Bellaire-Charlevoix 


line Toe 87,980 (7.21%) 
Gross generation—Charle- 

voix 1,053,000 
Less station uses 61,.Q60 
Net output to switchboard 991,040 


Net from: 


Kwh 
Bellaire at Charlevoix 
switchboard 1,131,300 (53%) 
Charlevoix at Charlevoix 
switchboard 991,040 (47%) 
Total energy to distribu- 
tion system 2,122,340 (100%) 


An analysis of sales to metered 
customers is listed below: 


(Long Term) Kwh 
Residence 570,341 (42.7%) 
Commercial 420,051 (31.4%) 
(Short Term* ) 
Residence va 183,425 (13.7%) 
Commercial 71,735 (53%) 
Power (all) 92,899 (6.9%) 


Total metered sales 1,338,451 (100.0% ) 


* Customers using electric service six months 
or less during the year are classed as “Short 
Term.” While it is necessary to have twice 
the capital investment in generating equip- 
ment to take care of this type of user, only 
1g per cent of our total metered sales are de- 
livered to this class. 
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Free Service 


Metered free services, to which 
ergy is supplied by the plant at 
, cost to the recipient, are: 


Kwh 

et lighting . 172,706 

rk and harbor lighting 10,871 
Vater pumping 189,720 
wage pumping 22,819 
suildings 38,259 
Semi-public services 13,790 
Total 448,165 


Distribution system losses and 
nergy supplied for free porch-light 


services are: 


Kwh 
Gross generation—Bellaire 1,225,000 
Gross generation—Charlevoix . 1,053,000 
Total gross generation 2,278,000 
Metered sales 1,338,451 
Metered free services 148,105 


Loss on Charlevoix-Bellaire line... 87.980 
Total energy accounted for 1,942,276 
[otal energy Nor accounted for 535,724 


Nott Nor accounted for’ includes en 
ergy furnished the free porch-light circuits as 
vell as distribution losses Assuming 8 per 
cent distribution loss, this would amount to 
sses of 169,787 kwh and leave 165,937 kwh 
used in free porch-light outlets 


Recapitulation of the entire gen- 
erating picture appears thus: 


Kwh 


Metered sales (58.7% 


Metered free services 448,165 (19.7%) 
Metered station uses 67,680 (3.0%) 
Loss Charlevoix - Bellaire 

line ‘ 87,980 (3.9%) 


169,737 ) 


Distribution losses (Est. ) 
165,937 (7 


Free porch lights (Est 


Total gross generation. 2,278,000 (100.0%, ) 


lo appreciate the value of the 
energy furnished free, take the 4 438,- 


165 kwh of metered free services 
and add the estimated 165.937 kwh 
for porch lights, giving a total of 
614,102 kwh, or 27 per cent of our 
gross generation. At 2 cents per 
kwh, it amounts to more than $12, 
In addition to 
this $12,000, the Department made 


ooo for the year. 
a cash grant to the general city 
fund and a grant to the hospital 
totaling $6,200, thus making a 
grand total in gilts ol $18,000. Yet 
in addition to these gifts, our op 
erating profit was nearly $25,000 
for the vear. 

Ihe following income and ex 
penditure tabulation indicate more 
in detail the financial condition ol 


the Department: 


Cents 
per kwh 
Delivered 
Distribu 
Dollars tion Svstem 
Metered sales 55,937 2.75 
Less. disc. & sales tax 4,190 5 
Net metered revenue 2.6 
Misc. sales 664 
REVENUE 59.411 2.80 
Operating Expense 
Diesel generation 12,372 
Hydro generation 5,618 27 
Trans. & distribution 4.908 17 
Commercial costs 6.520 7 
Operating costs 44.419 1.03 
Gross PRorit 24,991 1.17 
Overhead Expense 5,778 .27 
Ner Proert 19,213 0.90 


The net indebtedness of the De- 
partment is $64,000, represented by 
bonds to be retired over the next 
These 3 pel cent bonds 


13 vears. 
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for $70,000 sold in 1938 at a pre- 
mium sufficient to make the net in- 
terest rate 2.6 per cent for the pe 
riod over which these bonds run 


940 
BELLAIRE PLANT DALLA 
Turbine hours run 12,1 
Gross kwh generated 1,225,000 
Average kw load 1O1 
Peak kw load 
1940 
CHARLEVOIX PLANT DATA 
Diesel hours run O97 
Gross Kwh generated 2,000 
Average kw load 207 
Peak kw load 
Gallons fuel oil used 
Kwh per gallon fuel 1.3 
Gallons lube nl used 
Kwh per gallon lube oil 1 .Qoo 


Personnel 


The hydro and diesel plants are 
operated on an 8-hour shift) with 
one day per week free time tor cach 
operator seven Operators are 
quired for the two plants I he 
line crew consists of a line foreman 
linemen, with a general 


both 


and three 
superintendent groups 
Meter reading is done by one man, 
clerk takes care of the 


billing, so that the 


and one 
total number 
required for the operation of the 
plants and distribution system is 
13 persons. It may be added that 
this group also takes care of the 
water pumping station, water dis 
tribution system, and reading and 
billing of water accounts on a quar 


tel ly basis, 


More Areas Eligible for Defense Housing 


ILLOWING recommendations by 

Defense Housing Coordinator C. 
F. Palmer, President Roosevelt has ap 
proved the addition of 36 localities to 
the original list of defense areas (as 
published in the May issue of Tut 
\MERICAN Crry) in which houses for 
defense workers can be financed unde1 
litle VI of the National Housing Act. 

The Act provides go per cent mort 
gage insurance by the Federal Hous 


ing Administration in 
which the President shall find that an 


localities “in 


acute shortage of housing exists or im 
pends which would impede national 
defense activities.” The housing which 
is expected to be provided through this 
legislation is intended for workers in 


the $1,800 to $3,000 income group. 


The heretofore approved defense 


area list in which Title VI is applicable 
included 146 localities in 41 states and 
territories. Ihe following are the 
newly approved areas: 

Ihe newly designated areas cover 
the following cities and “reasonable 
serving 


and normal commuting areas 


these plac es 


{/abama— Anniston 


Georgia—Albany 
/llinois—Rockford 
Indiana—Connersville, Kingsbu 
LaPorte 
Louisiana—Alexandria, Leesville 


DeRidder 


Maine—Bangor 
Mississippi Bilox Jackson, Meridian 
Nevada Las Vegas 


Manchestet 


Veu Ham pshire 


New Jerse Phillipsburg 


Neu York Albany- Tro Greenport 
Rome, [lion, Sidne Water 
own 

Nor Cay Jackson e, Ne Bern 
Morehead 

Ohio—Lorain-Elvria, Mansteld 

Penns 1 ] Johnstown, | od City 
Monessen 

Rhode Island Ne vyport, Quonse Point 
Warwick 

Goose Creek - Ba ) Pell 
Mineral Well Wik Brady 
Ha en 

iW Lonegvie hk 

laska— Anche e. K Sitka 

see page n 

munit facil lefense 
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Sewase Treatment 
at an Embarkation Pos: 


Fort Slocum Has Variable Population Averaging 2,100; 
Plant Designed for 500,000-Gallon Flow 


ORT SLOCUM, an embarka 
tion post, is located on David's 
Island, in Long Island Sound, 

Opposit New Rochelle, N. Y. The 
original sewage-treatment — plans 
were drawn up by the Construction 
Quartermaster, Washington, D. C., 
and contract construction began in 
1988 The plant was completed 
and put into operation the follow 
ing year, but in 1939 1t was recon 
structed to improve its efhciency. 
It IS Ope rated under the supervision 
of the Post Quartermaster. 


Sewerage 


Lhe sewer system at Fort Slocum 
is a separate sanitary system. Most 
of the sewage is domestic, the only 
industrial waste coming from the 
post laundry, so that the scwagt 
entering the treatment plant is of 


average strength. All sewage flows 


by gravity to three sumps, A, B and 
C, located in different sections on 
the post From these sumps, it is 
pumped to the treatment plant. At 


sump A are two 200-gpm Domestic 


horizontal centrifugal pumps, di 


rect-connected to 3-hp Star electri 


bo 
4 venera ew of the sewage-treatmeni plant at Fort Slocum, N. Y. Sump B pump house is at the left, the treatment plant in the 
cen i ass-covered sludge drying beds at the right. The earth mound encloses the two 30,000-gallon unheated sludge digesters 


By Artese 


Operating Engineer, 


Sewage-Treatment Plant, 


Fort Slocum 


motors. At sump B, there are two 
100-gpm Domestic horizontal cen- 
trifugal pumps, direct-connected to 
2-hp Star electric motors, while at 
sump C there are two Weil vertical 
centrifugal pumps, direct-connected 
to 1-hp Westinghouse electric mo- 
tors. There is a basket screen at 
each sump through which the sew- 
age flows before reaching the pump. 
The basket is hoisted and manu- 
ally cleaned every two weeks, and 
the screenings are buried. 


The ‘Treatment Plant 


Sewage enters the plant through 
two channels or grit chambers 2 x 4 
x 6 feet, so that one channel may 
be in operation while the other is 
being cleaned. From the grit chan- 
nels the sewage flows to hoppei 


bottom sedimentation tanks having 


a total capacity of 70,334 gallon 

At present, two tanks are in opera- 
tion with a capacity of 35,333 gal 
lons. The detention period of th 
two tanks is 114 hours. Sludge is 
removed from the bottom of th 
sedimentation tanks by either of thy 
two single plunger type. sludge 
pumps installed at the plant. One 
of these is a Domestic 70-gpm pump 
belt-driven by a 3-hp Star electri: 
motor, and the other is a Marlow 
sludge pump of 7O-gpm capacity, 
chain-driven by a 3-hp Brown 
Brockmeyer electric motor. 

The sludge is delivered to two 
unheated covered separate sludg: 
digesters with hopper bottoms, hav 
ing a total capacity of 60,000 gal 
lons. ‘The sludge pumps are also 
used to recirculate the sludge in the 
tanks. Supernatant liquor may be 
drawn off at three levels by gravity 
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Flow Diagram for the 


and 
is added to 


to sump A returned to the 
plant. Lime the di- 
gesters by feeding it to the top of 
the tanks in solution during pump- 


Fort Slocum Plant 


ing to keep the reaction neutral on 
slightly alkaline. 
is pumped to 2,000 square feet of 


Digested sludge 


sludge drying beds having Metro- 


1941 


politan Greenhouse Manufacturing 


covers. The dried slud is used 


on the post for maintaining lawns. 
Chlorinati 
nlorination 


\ Wallace & 


matic 


Diernan semi-auto 
chlorinator is installed for 
prechlorination of the sewage, but 
it can be used also to post chlorin 
ate the effluent if desired. The raw 
sewage 1s chlorinated from May 15 
to September 15 of each year, the 
chlorine being added in the grit 


chambers, and a residual of o.5 
ppm is carried through the plant 
final efflu 


ent is discharged into Long Island 


during this period. ‘The 


Sound. 

There are weekly Inspections by 
the Post Quartermaster and Army 
Medical Officer, and period in 
New York State 
Department of Health. ‘The plant 


spections by the 


complies with the rules and regula 
tions of the New York State De 
of Health 


Sanitation Commission, hav 


partment and the Tr 


State 


ing received a provisional plant 


rating of I from the Commission 


Migrations Cause Water Utility Problem 


Low-Income Group Movings lo Sparsely Settled Sections Require 


Extensions 


N Auburn, Maine, as in many 
other sections of the country, 

there has been a decided migra- 
tion of families from the center ol 
the city to the outlying areas. “This 
has been due largely to the desire 
to have a patch of ground for a 
garden, and a place where the chil- 
dren may play in safety, and to get 
away from other disadvantages ol 
living in a crowded city apartment. 

The family 
bus line, readily solves the trans- 
portation problem, but water ser- 
vice is an entirely different proposi- 
tion. As each family acquires as 
large a plot of land as its finances 
will allow and builds only a one- 
family house, the revenue to the 
Water District per mile of extension 
is small, especially when these peo- 
ple leave property in the city vacant 
from which the District receives no 
financial return. 


automobile, or the 


of System 


[his situation is made more difth 
cult for the Auburn Water District 
by the fact that the maximum rate 
for a one-family house is $13 pet 
vear and the city of Auburn 
nothing for the installation or an 
hydrants. 


pays 
nual rental of any 

Upon the receipt of a petition 
for water service in these areas, the 
Superintendent of the Water Dis 
trict explains to the pe titioners the 
attitude of the District, showing the 
cost of the requested extension and 
the small return on the investment. 


In practically every case thes 
people have seen the justice of the 
viewpoint of the Trustees of the 
Auburn Water District. 


is then made by the water-supply 


\ proposal 


corporation that in order to lower 
the cost of the main, and to increase 
the rate of return, the 
either dig or pay for the 


consumer 


must 


trench, and pay the maximum water 


with Consumers Sharing Costs 


By Horace J. Cook 
Superintendent, 


Auburn Water District 


rate for a single-family house 


The results show that this plan 


has been a distinct success. In 1g9q 
of the 6.1 +3 feet ol pipe laid, the 
customers themselves due on paid 
lor 4,865 feet of trench. In 1940 
there was a total of 7,721 feet in ex 


tensions, For this, the 


dug 4,120 feet of trench. The 


COMSUMICTS 
paid 
lor 2,343 feet more, and in one cas 


the entire cost of a 6-inch main 
through ,12 feet of solid rock was 
paid for by one citizen. ‘This total 
of 0,775 feet on which contributions 
were made is nearly go per cent of 
the total number of feet of mains 


laid during the year 1940 
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Collection 


HE population of Honolulu, 

Hawaii, increased from 137 

inhabitants in 1930 Lo 
179,459 residents in 1940. “This was 
an advance of yo per cent in ten 
vears, and exceeded the water-works 
predictions by about 5.5 per cent. 
The city’s present rate ol popula 
tion increase cannot be applied as 
the basis of estimates of the city’s 
juture growth, because, as in many 
cities on the continent, it has not 
vet been determined how much ol 
the growth is abnormal and how 
much will become permanent 
through absorption of personnel in 
the new works that are being 
created for detense It is known, 
however, that the present popula 
tion of Honolulu is of sufhcient size 
to come near to requiring the full 
extent of the estimated tresh-wates 
vield within the District of Hono 
lulu, which has required an advance 
in the carelully prepared develop 


program 


and Conservation 
of Water in Honolulu 


From the Eighth Biennial Report of Frederick Ohri. 


Manager and Chief Engineer, Board of Water Suppl) 


Water Consumption 


The people of Honolulu daily 
use an average of 205 gallons of 
fresh, potable water each, from all 
sources, public and private. ‘Ten 
years ago the average Was 253 gal 
lons per day for cach person; and in 
carlier vears the amount was much 
higher. The reduction represents 
elimination of wasteful use ol 
water, which has come largely 
through a better public understand 
ing of the importance of its con- 
servation. One of the first activities 
of the Board of Water Supply, when 
it undertook to rehabilitate the city 
water works, was to impress on the 
people of Honolulu that their fresh- 
water supply is one of their most 
valuable assets and that it would be 
lolly to waste a personal possession 
of so great worth. ‘That they appre- 
ciated and followed the advice is 
evidenced by the steady reduction 


of water consumed pel capita. 


Drouth and the population in 
crease were reflected sharply in 1940 
water consumption. The averag 
daily requirement was 36.9 mg, an 
increase of 1.6 mg daily over 1939 
The city’s public service, operated 
by the Board of Water Supply, fui 
nished an average of 20.5 mgd trom 
the artesian areas and an averag: 
of 2.91 mgd from mountain tunnels 
and springs. 

Discontinuation of private irriga 
tion projects from the li and Beck 
ley artesian wells within the city, 
and recognition by other privat 
well operators of the necessity for 
conservation of the artesian supply, 
was reflected in the total drawn by 
their water works, their average ol 
13.5 mgd being 0.8 mgd less than it 
was in 1939 and 0.7 mgd below the 
1938 figure. Conversely, the in 
creased demand on the city supply, 
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The Foyer of the New Board of Water Supply Building 


coupled with a sharp decrease in the 
amount of mountain water avail 
able during the drouth, caused the 
public draft on the artesian areas to 
rise from an average of 17 mgd in 
1939 to 20.5 mgd in 1940. 

Mountain springs and tunnels, 
which can be counted on to delivet 
an average of 4 mgd in normal 
years, supplied an annual average of 
about 2.g1 mgd last vear, the daily 
quantity falling far below that mark 
during the drier periods. 

It is significant to note that on 
July 25, 1940, at the peak of the 
drouth, the = city 
from all sources totaling 50.4 med. 


Only 2.1 mgd was available on that 


required 


day from mountain sources, the re 
maining 48.3 mg coming from the 

Of this remainder, 
the city public service drew 28.2 mg 


artesian areas. 


and private wells took 20.1 mg. The 
record of that day’s water require- 
ment is important because it indi- 
cates the minimum amount of wate! 
that would meet the city’s necessi 
ties at that time. 


Available Water Supply 


Normally, about go per cent of 
Honolulu’s water supply is drawn 
from five artesian areas that under- 
lie the city, while during dry 1940 
about gz per cent came from the 
subterranean source, the remaindet 
being supplied by springs and tun- 
nels in the valleys of the Koolau 
mountain range back of the city. 
Rain falling on the watershed areas 
in the mountains and foothills 
reaches the artesian areas by in- 
filtration. How much fresh water 
in excess of 35 mgd can be drawn 
from the Honolulu artesian areas is 


not known, and is a problem on 
which geologists and engineers are 
still engaged. 

Inasmuch as the city’s regular re 
quirement from the artesian source 


The Water Sales Account ne Division 


has already reached 34 mgd, leaving 
a margin estimated at only about 
1 mgd, it is apparent that additional 
water must be directed into the 
artesian areas to increase the avail 
able supply if the Board is to avoid 


restriction of water use. 


Increasing the Artesian Reserve 


by the Use of Tunnels 


Phe Board of Wate Supply re 
ovnized the situation of the artesian 
reserve and tentatively adopted a 
plan and authorized thi ile ol 


Bonds hits 


issue was sold on April 15 


750,000 ol 


finance the new wate developm 


and conservation program I] 

bonds were offered without a fixed 
interest rate, the low bid winnine 
the award \ provision was mad 
that in the event of a tic, the high 


est cash premium should prevail 


Phe Bank of Hawaii took the issue 
at 2.7 per cent coupon interest and 
a cash premium ol $2,095 This 
bond issue will be redeemed trom 
revenues of the water works, and 


without any contribution from 


taxes; and the proyect will be cai 


ried out without any increase in 


water rates 


Diversion of Waste 


In addition to development tun 
nels, the proyect is to divert part ol 
the water that now runs to waste at 
sea im streams from the upper va! 
levs back of the city. into tunnels 
driven into the mountainsides on 
the Honolulu watershed areas. Ex 
geologic and eneineerin 
Board 


that some ol the water thus diverted 


LCTISIVE 


studies have convinced the 


can be conserved for future use b: 


infiltration into the artesian areas 


This development and other fea 


tures of the recharge program will 


add about g med to the artesian 


supply, It as hoped 


The Water Sales Billing Division 


2 
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to the city system and 3 miles 


moved. 

Twenty-four covered reservoi.s 
and tanks in the distribution syst: 
have a capacity of 18.5 mg. Th 
reservoirs serve the dual purpose 
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One dred thousand gallons of 
Conservation of Water ne hundre 

mountain water was returned to the 
lhe Department has continued supply daily in November, 1940, 
program of well-sealing and from Manoa tunnel No. 3, which 
ther measures for the stoppage of was sealed in 1937 in connection 
vater waste, During the past two \ith litigation over the water rights. 
nent even leaking wells wer One phase of that case has been set- 


scaled and two were recased, stop 
ping a waste ol about 4.2 med. 
Wet-land irrigation discontinued as 
the result of the sealing of two ol 


these wells saved an additional 0.6 


med Other wells are being 
checked for leakage and tested for 
the amount of waste, 1f any 


\n additional 250,000 gallons 
daily was conserved to the moun 
tain water supply by the reconstruc 
tion of an old wood-stave pipeline. 
Another and larger saving of water 
was made by the installation of a 
hydraulic turbine pump neat the 
Nuuanu booster station, by which 
about 0.6 mgd of unused water 
from the Nuuanu aerators is now 
being utilized. This pump forces 
water from the Nuuanu high-service 
reservoir into the distribution sys- 
tem. 

[The total water conservation 
from these activities is about 5.65 
mgd. The well-sealing program has 
not been costly in cash expenditure, 
but has been time-consuming and 
has required the utmost tact and 
patience. Owners of leaking wells 
cooperated splendidly when it was 
made clear that the undertaking 
was in the best interest of the com- 
munity. The results that have been 
obtained are of inestimable impor- 
tance to the future of Honolulu’s 
water supply 

The proble m of recovering water 
that has been wasted through un- 
derground leaks in well casings was 
recognized as early as 1916, but lit- 
tle progress had been made towards 
meeting it when the Honolulu 
Sewer and Water Commission was 
created in 1925. Only two wells 
had been sealed up to that time. 
The Board of Water Supply, the 
permanent operating agency that 
succeeded the emergency commis- 
sion in 1929, has made well-sealing 
a major activity, and the result has 
been that among the 175 artesian 
wells in the city 57 have been sealed. 
These operations, and the re-casing 
of 12 leaking wells by owners who 
were unwilling to discontinue their 
privately operated water systems, 
have effected an accumulated con- 
servation of 16.4 mgd since 1920. 


tled, permitting the use of this 
water, which can be increased up to 
o.g mgd. The Court held that 17.1 
per cent of the flow from the tunnel 
was water that would normally have 
flowed into the stream. 


Non-Potable Water Uses 


With new sources of water within 
the District of Honolulu nearing 
the limit of their development, and 
the waste water situation well in 
hand, attention is being turned to 
the question of substituting non- 
potable water for uses to which it is 
suited but which are now being 
supplied with potable water. In- 
vestigations lead to the belief that 
2.6 mgd of potable water can be 
conserved by the use of non-potable 
water for air conditioning, condens- 
ing, gas scrubbing, and similar op- 
erations. 


U naccou nted-for W ater 


That progress is being made in 
the conservation of water within the 
water-works system is indicated by 
the fact that in 1940 unaccounted- 
for water amounted to only 12 pe! 
cent. In 1928 the figure was 39 per 
cent ot all the water that was being 
put into the system. The 1940 fig- 
ure is 2 per cent lower than that for 
1939; and, while 12 per cent is be- 
low the average in general water- 
works practice, efforts are being con- 
tinued to make further reductions. 
Unaccounted-for water comprises 
leakage in mains, under-registration 
of meters, fire-fighting, cleaning ot 
reservoirs, and flushing of storm 
sewers and fire hydrants. 


Distribution System 


The 322 miles of pipelines that 
make up the Board of Water Supply 
distribution system cover an area of 
27.2 square miles. This is about 
one-third of the total area of the 
District of Honolulu, which it is the 
function of the city’s water system to 
serve. During the past two years, 
28 miles of new pipeline were added 


maintaining an even pressure in t] 
water lines and of providing stora, 
for peak-load periods. 

Fire-protection service, extended 
by the new water mains, was pro 
vided for by the addition of 242 
hydrants, giving the city water sys 
tem a total of 2,140 hydrants, a d 
fense factor significant to the entire 
city. 

Public Relations 


The Water Sales Division has 
wider direct contact with the pub- 
lic generally than any other unit in 
the water-works organization, which 
makes it imperative that its staff 
shall at all times exercise tact and 
courtesy and be constantly alert to 
the interests of water users. This 
spirit is manifest throughout the 
Division and the Board’s policy of 
“prompt service, cheerfully given” 
has been strictly adhered to 
throughout the Department. 


Pursuant to this policy, all divi- 
sions of the Department have con- 
tinued watchful of water con- 
sumers’ interests. Sales records are 
posted and bills are rendered 
promptly. Leak and waste notices 
are sent to water users whose bills 
show any sudden change that indi- 
cates the possibility of defective 
plumbing or other cause that may 
result in the consumer's taking, and 
being required to pay for, water 
from which he does not benefit. In- 
formation slips, sent out with the 
monthly bills, keep the community 
informed of the activities of the De- 
partment, its financial position and 
plans for operations and develop- 
ments. Reports of dissatisfaction 
with any phase of the service are 
followed up at once, and adjust- 
ments, if required, are made 
promptly. It is the ambition of the 
Department that the people of the 
community shall feel that the water 
service is their service. To this end, 
it is impressed on every employee 
that to the public he is the water 
works, and that the maintenance of 
cordial public relations is part of 
his duty. 


(Continued on page 7q) 
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{improving Gravel Roads 
in Town of Middleboro, Mass. 


Old Surlace-Treated Gravel Roads Resurlac ed 


Economically with Road-Mixed Gravel from Town Pit 


URING the summer of 1940, 
the town of Middleboro im- 
proved two miles of old 
ravel roads in different sections at 
, cost of between $1,800 and $2,000 


Noth- 
ing had been done to these old 


ver mile of 18-foot surface. 


eravel roads for about seven years 
when the state had used them as a 
detour, oiling and scraping them 
regularly, but even with blading 
the roads were greatly in need of a 
good surface suitable for secondary 
The road was straight 


highwavs. 
ened, removing a number of kinks, 
but practically no additional gravel 
was needed for the base, which had 
been maintained in the regular an- 
nual program. 


Preparation lor Road-Mix 
The road to be resurfaced was 
scarified with the town’s 15-ton Bul- 
falo - Springfield three wheeled 
steam roller to a depth of about 5 
inches. ‘The base was then re- 
shaped and rolled and thoroughly 
water-bound, following which it 
was planed with an Adams patrol 
grader pulled by a truck until dry 
and thoroughly compacted. A tack 
coat of 14-gallon per square yard of 
Tarvia B was then applied to the 


road 18 feet wide. This was the 
width of the finished surface, which 
has little use by heavy commercial 
Immediate 


ly following the tack coat the road 


trathe or wide vehicles. 


was closed for about two hours to 
allow the tar to penetrate the sur- 
face; then it was sanded lightly by 
hand from a truck to prevent pick 
up by trafic. Trafhe was allowed 
to use the road for from two to 


three weeks, depending on th 
weather, while the tack coat was 
thoroughly curt 


The Town Gravel Plant 


Formerly, the town used to move 
its portable gravel plant around 
from one pil to another, but that 
was expensive when the cost ot 
moving the plant was added to the 
cost of leasing the pit. Recently a 
large pit was purchased by the 
town, and a Cedar Rapids No. 916 
portable gravel crushing plant was 
installed with the conveyol deliver- 
ing the product to a large bin from 
which the trucks are loaded. The 
plant is fed with gravel by a 34 
yard Pioneer dragline bucket oper 
ated by a National two-drum hoist. 


Mixing crushed gravel and Tarvia with a 10-foot blade Allis-Chalmers power grader for a 
new town road in Middleboro, Mass. 


The Road-Mix Operation 


Phe gravel from the town plant 


with a maximum 14-inch stone is 
spread from the tailboard of the 
truck, with the board chained to 
haul 


from the plant to Highland Street, 


give a uniform spread. “The 


where the operation described was 
carried on, is about 16 miles. re quil 
ing the use of six town-owned Ford. 
Chevrolet and Dodge trucks. Haul 
ing was started on a Monday morn 
ing and the tar was on and mixing 
started by ‘Thursday afternoon 
Phe gravel is spread the full 18-foot 
width of the road to a depth of 


about 21% inches loose. In order to 


incorporate the new gravel spread 
on the surface with the base mate 
rial, a 12-foot McCormick-Decring 
spring-tooth harrow in two 6-foot 
sections was pulled through by a 


truck. 


rial which had been somewhat com 


This loosened up the mate 


pacted by the trafhe which used the 
road during the spreading opera 
tion. 

The gravel was shot with two ap 
plications of o.4-gallon per square 
yard for the full 18-foot width with 
Massachusetts 


larvia filling the 


specification [6 for 24-60 viscosity 


tar. The first application was then 


harrowed thoroughly to mix it. and 


the second application was mad 
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and harrowed. The harrowing was built of Kinney steel brooms and at- 
continued Thursday afternoon alter tached to an old grader frame, so 
all the tar had been applied, and all that the pressure and position of the 


day Friday It is found that this 
operation makes it much easier for 
the grader to mix the aggregate and 
binder, since it aerates the material 
mid starts curing 

\ hired AllisChalmers powet 
grader with a 10-foot blade started 
working at 10:30 A.M. on Friday, 
operating for seven hours mixing 
the material and then windrowing 
it at the side of the road at the end 
ol the da Starting again Saturday 
morning, the grader continued mix 
ing for 714 hours. An interesting 
variation of the usual mixing opera- 
tion is used by the town of Middle- 
boro he gradet is run forward 
and backward with the blade work 
ing on the material both ways. The 
backward motion gives a kneading 
action that breaks up any lumps in 
the material which would ordi 
narily continue rolling if worked 
only with the front of the blade. 

The erader, hired from Thomas 
Brothers of Middleboro, has me 
chanical control and dual drive on 
four rear wheels with a 22-hp en 
pire mixing blade is special 
ly curved to give an unusually good 
throw and mixing action. 

\t the end of work on Saturday, 
material was windrowed at the side 
of the road until Monday one week 
from the start of the operation. On 
this second Monday, the material 
was worked again, and then spread 
ing began at 10 A.M. and continued 
until 9 P.M As soon as it was 
spread, it was rolled with a 12-ton 
Bullalo-Springheld roller, but to 
prevent sticking it was very lightly 
sanded before the roller started op 
eration. When the rolling was com 
pleted, the road was left from 
twenty to thirty days before seal 


ing with tar 


Sealing the Surface 


\ truck-drawn rotary broom was 
used to thoroughly clean the surtace 
before the seal of 1/3-gallon pet 
square yard of Tarvia, meeting 
Massachusetts specification 16, was 


applied at 120°F This was imme 


diately sanded by hand from stock 
piles at the side of the road. In 
order to secure as uniform a distri- 
bution of the sand as possible over 


the surface, a special drag broom 


brooms can be changed at will, was 


pulled over the surface by a truck. 
When this work was finished, the 
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job was complete and traffic 
allowed to have the road to its 
The work was done under | 
direction of Paul F. Anderson, § 
perintendent of Streets. Edward 
Peterson is Town Manager. 


By-Passes Need Zonin? Protection 


By Lawrence McCracken 


7TITH investments of millions of 
dollars in by-passes around cities 
threatened by encroachment of private 
business, State Highway Commissioner 
G. Donald Kennedy of Michigan, his 
tides, and members of the Legislature 


re seeking a solution in some type of 


zoning or other restrictive measures. 

\s an example, Kennedy points out 
that a divided highway with three 
lanes on either side has provided fast, 
safe transportation between Lansing 
and East Lansing. A speed of 45 miles 
an hour has been permitted, and the 
highway has been able to handle a 
trafhe of 15,000 cars a day. During 
recent years, a bowling alley, a roller 
rink, and a beer garden, all catering 
to local trade have located on the 
highway. Cars are now parked in one 
of the three lanes at all hours. \t 
night, drivers veer away from the 
parks d cars, thus reduc ing the effective 
driving space to one lane on each side, 
and reducing the traffic capacity of the 
road at least two-thirds. 

Private business reaps little benefit 
from the location, but such locations 
cause major losses to taxpayers and 
multiply worries of municipal and 
highway officials. Surveys disclose that 
the location of such businesses also 
boosts the fatal accident rate by several 
hundred per cent in many cases. 

Local zoning will prove ineffective, 
it is feared, because of reluctance olf 


local officials in many cases to enact 


legislation adversely affecting a_busi- 


ness man or group of business me 

who are likely to wield wide influ 
ence in their community—especia!| 
when such legislation would only sery 

to benefit through-trafliic. Members o 
the Legislature and the Detroit Auto 
mobile Club have thus taken up th 
study of the problem with the idea of 
devising some method of solving it on 
a state-wide basis. The problem is 
complicated by the constitutional! 
question as to power of the state to 
enact zoning laws. 

One solution suggested has been to 
buy up sufficient property along the 
rights-of-way of proposed future by 
passes so that any businesses which lo 
cate there will be moved back a con 
siderable distance. At Flint, Mich 
the Dort Highway, built as a by-pass 
around the city, is now a congested city 
street. Telegraph Road, around Pon 
tiac, Mich., built for the same pul 
pose, is also rapidly becoming con 
gested with many local businesses. 

One serious traffic hazard on by 
passes as well as main express highways 
which will be considered with the 
problem as a whole is the location of 
roadhouses and other business between 
intersections. Rats’-nests of uncon 
trolled parking develop about 
places, with cars backing onto the 
highways, and other cars parking on 
the shoulders, to create a serious men 
ace. Channelization of parking with 
supplementary access lanes is sug 


gested as one remedy. 


One-Half Divided Highway Between Lansing and East Lansing, Mich., Showing Parked 


Cars Reducing 


Traffic Capacity 


— 
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Left to right, Chief Carl Brooks of the 

Dearborn, Mich., Police Department; Carl 

]. Schoeninger, Associate Electrical Engi- 

neer of the Detroit Water Department; 

Senior Inspector J. Treade, and Superin- 

tendent Louis I Bang, of the Detroit 
Police Department 


NCE a gadget becomes a uni 
versal necessity, it is studied 
for more intensive, convent 
ent, special and economical uses. 
Pubic 
common as doorknobs. An ofhce 


telephones are almost as 


without a telephone would be a 
place of mystery. offices, two 
tele phones; three ofhces, three tele 
phones; and so it goes, until nearly 
every clerk has his telephone, even 
if his chief need of it is to talk to 


other clerks. 


When was it that the first discern- 
ing eye saw the need of a separate 
interior telephone system? Why 
load up the public telephone 
switchboard with inter-office con- 
versations? 

A quarter of a century ago the 
Department of Docks and Ferries 
of New York City and the Bureau 
of Rivers and Harbors of Chicago 
installed automatic interior tele 
phone systems, and still have them. 
They have been found to be exactly 
There are 
locations 


suited for bridge patrol. 
many other municipal 
where public telephones would be 
out of place, yet where a communi- 
cation system is needed. Conse- 
quently, the Coney Island, N. Y., 
sewage-treatment works has such a 
private system serving ten tele- 
phones. Water works and munic- 
ipal electric plants use them. 


The Chicago Bureau of Electric- 
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Interior Telephones 


for City Departments 


ity has operated a private 100-lin¢ 
automatic intercommunicating tele 
phone system since 1926. A total 
of 77 circuits are now operating 
through this switchboard, serving 
all offices substations In 
cluded are nine electric-light patrol 
men’s automatic box circuits which 
serve a total of 53 street telephon 
boxes at important street interses 
tions. Superintendent of Electric 
ity W. A. Jackson says: “ These lines 
have been found to be a very cfh 
cient and dependable method of 
inter-ofice communication.” \s 
proot of this, Mr. Jackson contin 
ues: “When funds are available, it 
is proposed to increase this system 
to a total ol 300 lines to extend the 
service to the various offices of the 
Bureau of Streets of this Depart 


ment of Streets and Electricity.” 
Smaller but equally essential sys 
tems are used by the Board of 
Water and Electric Light Commis 
sioners of Lansing, Mich., and the 
Public 
Detroit. “We consider an inter 


Lighting Commission — of 


office system very desirable,” says 
General Manager Otto E. Eckert of 
the Lansing Board. 


Natural for Police 


Compelled to be alert in the mat- 
ter of communications of all kinds, 


police departments have found 
private interior telephones desu 
able for economy as well as. eth 
CICTICN \ lew ol the comprehen 


| 
sive systems are those of Columbus 
Ohio, 45 telephones installed in 
1929; Boston, with 50; Chicago 
with 280, and Detroit with a trial 
of 18 lines installed in the Tenth 
Precinct in 1930 and 400 lines in 
stalled in the Petoskey Station the 
next vear. In addition, the De 
troit police use Automatic Electric 
Company's cordless-ty pe dispatch 
ers board, which places at the 
dispatcher’s fingertips all ther 
sources of the entire department 
Patrol wagons, ambulances, 
gency squads, are instantly sum 


P police miter 


communicating system The flick 


moned by the 


of a key connects a telephone lin 
with the police radio station and 
automatically sets the transmitting 
equipment in operation for imum 
diat broadcast so that 2 seconds 


gets a call to a radio car or motor 


cvcle. 


Widespread Applic ation 


Forty vears ago, commercial and 
industrial companies began inquir 
ing into the availability of private 
telephone systems Even then it 
was seen that each interior call took 
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6 
two phones out ol publi circu 
ie Iwo othe needs devel 
oped: to have inter-ofhice service at 
iny hour, even alter the operator 


had gone home; and to have secrecy. 
\ll these and other requirements 
were met with the utmost simpli 
ity by the rapid practical develop 
ment otf the automats telephone 
system, which was invented by Al 
mon B. Strowger in 1889, and which 
has been adopt dl by te le phone com 
panies throughout — the world. 
There are now 2,000 private users 
of this one of many types of inter- 
ofhce system, and among them are 
nearly all kinds of city departments 
from those previously me ntioned to 
the comprehensive system serving 
all the muncipally owned or leased 
buildings of the city of Philadel 
phia 

Such broad use as is made in 
Philadelphia, however, is rare. A 
strong mayor, taking the time to 
study it out, could accomplish it. 
\ city manager could do it. The 
usual situation is that a department 
head sees how he could use a pri 


vate system and installs it. Suc- 
ceeding heads of that department 
retain it because of its obvious use- 
fulness and practically negligible 
operating and maintenance cost. 
Indeed, annual cost is made up of 
interest and depreciation and per- 
haps a few dollars spent for elec- 


tricity. 


Study Its Values 


Why do not a great many more 
municipal departments install pri- 
vate interior telephone systems? 
Why do not more cities equip 
whole buildings with them or con- 
nect all the principal ofhcials? 

\s with many other types of 
equipment, it is a matter of buying 
what the cities need instead of that 
which is most easily obtainable. In 
the matter of inter-ofiice communi- 
cation, the cities need convenience, 
satisfaction, taxpayer credit, efh- 
ciency and economy. It is ques- 
tioned whether these advantages, 
and especially economy, have been 
considered. A purchasing officer of 
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a great city said some time ago | 
an inter-communicating system 
indeed a great convenience but t! 
it cannot be justified on the ba 
of cost. Yet more than one la) 
department of this city uses sucl 
system and has used it continuou 
for twenty years and would not 
without it. 

On the basis of convenience an 
logic there is no disagreemen 
The private inter-office system pi 
vides better supervision, secre: 
where desired, better service on t] 
public telephones. It fits in along, 
side the public telephone, supple 
menting it by providing two-track 
service by completing the business 
of an outside call. In addition, it 
can provide super-service in th 
form of the code call which reaches 
your man when he is away from his 
desk, executive priority by which 
you can break into another tele- 
phone conversation in case of emer- 
gency, conference service by which 
you can talk two-way with one or 
all the private stations. It is good 
service 1n any time. 


President and Vice-President Stress Importance of 


Housing to National Defense 


ye need for prompt and unselfish 
cooperation with the Federal Gov 


ernment by state and municipal gov 
ernments and by real estate owners and 
private builders in providing adequate 
housing for defense workers was 


stressed by President Roosevelt in a 
letter to Mrs. Samuel I. Rosenman, 
Chairman of the National Committee 
on the Housing Emergency, read at 
the opening session of that Commit- 
tee’s two-day conference in Washing- 
ton, 11-12 

“I understand wrote the President, 
“that vour conference has brought to 
gether not only the representatives ot 
civic associations and government de- 
partments—Federal, state and local— 
but also representatives of labor, of 
real estate boards and of private con 
struction companies. It is in this type 
of cooperative effort and planning and 
discussion that the road to success 1s 
possible 

Endorsement of the efforts of the 
National Committee on the Housing 


Emergency towards pushing the right 


kind of housing in the right places 
with the greatest speed possible, was 
voiced by Vice-President Wallace in a 
talk broadcast over the NBC blue net- 
work on the evening of June 12. 


Planning for Post-War Construction 


“The better the job our housing 
agencies do now in cooperating in be- 
half of the defense program,” said Mr. 
Wallace, “the greater will be their op- 
portunities to do the socially right 
kind of housing job for the nation in 
the post-defense period. I therefore 
trust that the National Committee on 
the Housing Emergency will direct its 
effort toward promoting cooperation, 
not merely to get defense housing built 
with all possible speed, but also to con- 
sider the way in which housing can be 
used to help break the economic shock 
of the peace. I am one of those who 
believe that peace can be made to 
mean more and better housing, more 
and better food, less unemployment 
and more security for old age. There 


are forward-looking business men in 
both the United States and England 
who realize more than ever before that 
the test of democracy is whether or not 
it can provide good food, decent shel- 
ter and security. 


“There are men in government, 
business, labor and agriculture who are 
willing to plan now as they have never 
planned before, for they want to make 
sure that we shall not again lose our 
hard-won peace. In all couniries the 
people are hungry for that kind of 
peace which will give them freedom 
from the terrorism of the Gestapo, free- 
dom from the fear of unemployment, 
hunger and lack of shelter, and free- 
dom from the fear of future war. The 
people of the free democracies are 
fighting for this kind of peace. Even- 
tually go per cent of the people in the 
dictator countries will be hungry for it, 
too, and with the help of democracies 
will drive out the dictator and his gang 
who now deny them these freedoms 
and this peace.” 
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Production Accounting 
at Bridgeport, Conn. 


By Perry W. Ropman 
Comptroller, City of Bridgeport, Conn. 


HE city of Bridgeport, Conn., 

has a production accounting 

system which operates like a 
manufacturer's assembly line. More 
than 40 separate accounting opera- 
tions are fitted into the routine of 
the tabulating machine room. 
None of these interferes with the 
other operations, and it is always 
possible to add special studies, 
which are often so valuable in sav- 


to the departments concerned that 


they become continuing routine 
operations. 

Wondering why so many new 
school books 
vear, the city recently finished and 
distributed to the principals of all 


the schools what is probably the 


were needed each 


most comprehensive inventory ot 
textbooks ever made by a good- 


sized city. As a result, where the 


in 1940, the next request for an ap 
propriation ts for $11,000 his in 
ventory will be maintained 
jridgeport has installed 200 park 
ing meters and expects to have 
1,000 meters. Already a method ot 
control of both money collections 
and maintenance and repair re 
ords has been devised, to show the 
receipts and cost of every parking 


meter 


ing money as well as in furnishing appropriation for textbooks had Phe Health Department must 
information to the commission and been $31,000 in 1939 and $20,000 keep innumerable records, which 
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At top, Old Age Assistance Enumeration, and, below it, one of 80,000 tax bills, each produced by two strikes of a machine 
$25,000. At bottom, enumeration of 25,000 children, which this year was produced on time as a by-product of the tabulator wir 
$6,000. These are only three out of 40 jobs performed by Bridge port’s Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines of the central 
accounting department, the advantages of which are typified by two other jobs, as follows: (1) Welfare Ledger—At 8.000 strokes per 
minute two days of 614 hours each, an alphabetic tabulator produces the complete Welfare Record, which would take a typist 260 hou 
or 40 days, to produc e: saving, $35,000; (2) € om ple te Inventory of Texthooks which showed School Board. individua principa ”7 
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have to be hand-written, but plans the advantage of the municipal duction avoids topheavy help 
are now under way to produce these government and the citizens. gets out all the records on time. 
by machine It is a mistake to consider these The most efficient use of s 
Phe enumeration of children ol machines merely for a particular equipment brings to the fore 
; to 16 years of age, for which the job The fullest use should be much-discussed point of centraliy 
city is paid $2.25 per name by the made of them. Find out what work control. Private industry long ) 


State Board of Education, used to 


50,000 LO 97,000 LO report inl 
pencil ink, o7 typewriting, and 
which was alwavs two weeks o7 
more overdue, is now turned out 
by the tabulating machines. ‘The 
000 Dames are typed, CrTOSS 


checked, and produced on time as 
a by product for the job is fitted in 
with the other jobs. Moreover, ad 
ditional hgures are now pres nted 
such as the number of children 
eligible for kindergarten next vear. 

Ihe value of dollar accounting 
to a City should be me asured by 
the dollar saving. ‘This saving is 
determined by the degree of inter 
est which the city council or com 
mission takes in the system. It can 
Exist as a misunderstood St¢ p-child 


or it can perform like a prodigy to 


needs to be done and think of the 
enormous speed and ability of the 
machine. ‘The machines are rented 
to Bridgeport by the International 
Business Machines ( orporation for 
S11,000 pel and the welfare 
work alone, if done manually, 
would cost the city an additional 
$35.000 for go to 35 clerks. 

As the 


cate, modern accounting machines 


forms on page 63 indi 


are files which can cut the chains 
on municipal accounting depart 
ments. They need not cause dis 
quiet or reduction in personnel. 
The fact is that city government 
accounting is complicated, because 
of the human as well as the many 
lo do the 
whole job efhciently requires a focal 


mechanical operations. 


point and tools whose speed ol pro- 


decided that nothing can take 
place of the centralized con 
function ol the 
Whether a company may have 
or more plants or divisions in © 
city, or thirty or forty plants a 


comptro] 


divisions spread over the wor 
sooner or later the activities of | 
company as a whole will center on 
One ol | 
most desirable features of mode: 


the one control point. 


municipal accounting developme: 
is the rapidly increasing use of cos 
finding Wherever 
there is an administration almo 


procedures. 


wholly devoid of politics, cost-find 
ing is one of the first functions that 
the chief administrator desires to 
have operating. When this is un 
dertaken, the best tools obtainabl 
are those of machine accounting. 


Cineinnati’s Municipal Purchases During 1940 


tome 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


AND GASOL 


$158,103.00 


OFFICE AND HOUSE FURNITURE & 


HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES 


$51,420.00 


4 
oO 
be 
ts 


ENGINEERING SUPPLIES & EQUIP. 


STATIONERY, OFFICE SUPPLIES 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


$36,311.00 


> 


$345,154.00 


DRUGS AND CHEwICALS 


$147,229.00 


@ _| COARSE PAPER PAPER PRODUCTS 
a 


THING , TEXTILES, ALT 


$189,733.00 


re) LTING, PACKING, CLO 
& RUBBER PRODUCTS 7 NOTIONS 
620.00 
2 IN RING, 
| A I FACTORY > FORAGE, SEZDS, PLANTS, ET LIVESTOCK & ANIMALS 
j 79° AN 
l A 91,572.00 


BUILDING 


SUPPLIES ANDI 
™ 


SrUR LING GUUDS 


MBDALS, BADGAS, JEWELAY, 
j NOV LTIES, ie 
| $1,232.00 
CONTRACTUAL SERVICES - 
NON-COMPETITIVE 


$3935265.00 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES - 


COMPETITIVE 


$12, 319.00 $$71,186.00 
- PAINTS, YARNISHES, LACQUERS | ? PRINTING, ENGRAVING, LITHO- 
710.00 | 144.00 95,055.00 


From the Annual Report of the Department of Purchasing of the City of Cin- 
cinnati—C. O. Sherrill, City Manager, H. F. Wagner, City Purchasing Agent 


: 
GREASES 
' NE 
$353,408.00 . 
| 
= 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, DRA'TLNG AND 
| 
‘ 
HARINTARE. TOOLS SPPLIANCES “ART ANT 
HANICAL PLANT SUPPLIES 
= IRON AND STEEL 
‘ASTINGS AND FORGINGS 
a “Taye 
$471,045.00 | FIRESRKS 425,240.00 | 
ke \ LUMBER & PRODUCTS | ELECTRICAL SUPPLIFS, FITTINGS 
\., AND PARTS 
7 4 $92,036.00 $50,046.00 
AUTOMOTIVE E.UIPMENT, PARTS, > ‘| Q TRAFIC SIGNAL SYSTEM EQUIP. 
‘| YL, | AND ACCESSORIES | 4K |& SUPPLIES, SIGHS & NO. PLATES 
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ocal Government Is News — VII 


Contacts with City Hall—Make or Break? 


‘TILL another angle from which 
the citizen “sees” his city govern 
h ment is in his person-to-person 
tracts with public officials. This is 
haps the most important of all ways 
which public relations between the 
‘iven and his local government can 
ve made effective. 
These contacts run all the way from 
lowest to the highest rank in the 
inv service. Indeed, the most frequent 
lirect. contacts which the citizen has 
th city hall are with the rank and 
therefore, for 


file It is important, 
verv mayor, manager and department 
head to see to it that these contacts are 
1s friendly and helpful as_ possible. 
Some of them are informal, for in 
tance, between the policeman on his 
beat and the people in his neighbor- 
hood, the fireman on duty but not an 
swering an alarm, the clerk answering 
1 telephone or personal inquiry or com 
munication. Others are more formal, 
is in the case of building, health, on 
water inspectors, or higher administra- 
tive officers responsible for hearings and 
other activities affecting the public. 
Still others relate to direct efforts which 
departments may make to interpret 
their work to the community. 


Informal Contacts—The Police 
I Jepartment 


As an example of the type of in 
formal contact which will affect the way 
in which the citizen looks at his gov 
ernment, take the rank and file of the 
police force. 

For example, perhaps more than any 
other city service the police officer 
symbolizes the government to the cili- 
zen. His activities cover a wide variety 
of regulatory and service activities be- 
sides his central function of law en 
forcement. The very fact that the 
police force is generally the municipal 
ity’s largest single service (except the 
school teachers) gives it a primary in- 
fluence in public relations. 

Even in his primary function of 
crime prevention and repression, the 
way the police oficer goes about his 
job has a very direct bearing not only 
on the amount of crime in the com 
munity but on the attitude of law- 
abiding citizens to the police function. 
Many police forces, for instance, have 
organized athletic and social clubs for 
juveniles and 


young adults or have 


By Braviey 


established “big brother” relationships 
with juveniles in various police pre 
as practically 


cincts. These activities 


every study which has been made 


shows, have a direct and helpful in 
fluence on the amount and nature of 
juvenile crime in the community. It ts 
not only time but money well spent by 
the police department which estab 
lishes a regular system of juvenile con 
tacts and activities, athletic and social 


where juvenile crime is most frequent 


The accompanying examples 
are only a few from many all 
over the country of the ways 
in which city hall is trying to 
make the community govern- 
ment-conscious. — Everywhere 
the story is the same: the bet- 
ter the citizen understands 
what his cily is doing and 
why, the more adequately he 
is informed through day-to- 
day as well as through special 
demonstrations, the more like- 
ly he is to support sound legis- 
lative policies and administra- 
tive practices. From the police- 
man on the beat to the mayor 
or the manager, the opportu- 
nity is equal to the responsibil- 
ity for making the citizen 
friendly toward his government 
by being friendly toward him. 

Tue American Crry would 
like to hear more about what 
other cities are doing along this 
line. Write to us about it. 


Another aspect of crime prevention 
and repression—and one of the most 
important ones from the public rela 
tions point of view—is the attitude of 
the police department and the police 
\s picket 


demonstra 


force toward labor dispute Ss. 


ing and sometimes mass 


tions increased, police officers 


have often been confronted by difh 
cult situations where open violence has 
been just around the cornet The way 
a club is swung, a poke in the ribs, an 
order given truculently, may spell just 


the difference between an_ orderly 
crowd and a mob. 
This is admittedly a field in which 


there are no rules of the game for 


guiding the actions of indicidual police 


othcers or, tor that matter, the policies 
ot a department toward strikes and 
demonstrations But in all cities 


police departments work best which 


put some confidence in the w neness 
and ability ot labor to be responsible 


When they give the in 


dividual police olhcer the 


In its action 


struction which will make him act in 
a friendly rather than a_ bell rent 
way toward strikes and demonstt thors 
the citv will be better behaved 


Dake the matter of trafic violations 


ina ore! 


minor Violation law 
In the citv of Pontiac Mich lor 
instance, the Police Department Writes 
i special letter to each new automo 
bile driver when he receive LIS 
license welcoming him as a mem 


ber of the driving public and _ solicit 


ing his cooperation in the observance 
ot laws In Los Angeles the Police 
Department runs radio rathe 
Lribunal to which more than 115,000 


) 
known to 
Caldweil 
puts it; “We're at 


Los Angeles citizens are 
listen \s Captain B. R 
rath« 


] 
tempting to eliminate some of the red 


Director ol 
tape that people run across in their 
dealings with city government . for 
every person who writes a question we 
know that there are hundreds thinking 


the same question The program is 


designed not merely to give informa 
tion, but to bring out ideas and in 
formation from the citizens 


Trathe 


sures investigation of any 


\ penny 


Poste ird to the Tribunal in 


item which 
the citizen cares to send in: a street 


light is out i stop sign is down: a limb 
irom a tree has fallen into a street o7 
hides a traffic signal: ete 

In Keokuk lowa the cil wer 
ment goes istep tur her and repa thr 
boys and girls for good behavior on 


the Fourth of July and Hallowe'en with 


i Christmas party Keokuk Wa the 
first city to inaugurate a safe and sane 
campaign ind to stimulate respect tor 
other people properts mone young 
sters from kindergarten throue!l 
school Now more than 7% Lave 
follo ed Keokuk it ITs 1 1 ra on 
ot an ntelligent observance ol these 
two holidas The declir in infrae 


law and 


IOnsS OF Tt in d ruction of 


properts was been init 
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l ire many informal 
oO which others beside police of 
ficers have with the publi rath« 

lations may be the most frequent 
contact po nts where cCOoUTTESS toward 
the individual and intelligence in_ the 
ipplication of the law can be a com 
monplace rather than a phenomenon 
In all r communities certainly ind 
( 1 in larger cities, newcomers of 
the community can be made to feel at 
bome Fither a personal visit from the 
poli officer on the beat or trom some 
other citv oficial, or a letter of wel 
come. will give them a sense of Civic 
interest ind participation The 


knowledge that a citizen away on vaca- 
tion or a business trip can call up the 
police department and get special at 
tention paid to his property will vive 
him an added sense of the values he 


receives trom his taxes 


Formal Contacts 


There are many ways in which the 
public relations of city hall with the 
community can be improved in the 
more formal contacts which the citizen 
has with the official. Counter clerks and 
cashiers who handle most of the direct 
contacts at city hall or in department 
othcees, are the first line soldiers in im 
proving the government's public rela 
tions. Many of them are in the lowest 
paid brackets, but they are the people 
who can make or break the city hall as 
a symbol of government for the citizen 
The wav in which they do their job 
whether in a tactful, courteous, and 
competent way, O1 brusquely and in 
efhcientlv—will go a long way toward 
determining what people think about 
their government 

Here every administration can al 
ford to pay considerable attention to 


in adequate training program, as wel 


is to giving this group of city em 
ployees a sense of the value and sig 
nificance of their jobs. Wayne Uni 
versity in Detroit, for instance, estab 


lished an in-service training program 
for water inspectors, tax department 
clerks, and others who deal directly 
with the public The course was es 
tablished at the request of the city 
government The University drew on 
the telephone and public utility com 
panies for assistance, since their prob 
lems are so similar to those of city hall 
Ihe course was eagerly adopted by 
several times the number of city em 
ployees who it was anticipated would 
be interested The number of com 
plaints of inefhcient or discourteous 
services which came from irate citizens 
to various departments has dropped 
almost to zero 

There is no city in which coopera 
tion of this sort in developing a more 
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effective public relations program will 
not be given by interested private agen 
cies The whole field of public wel 
fare, for instance, has increased so 
rapidly that cooperation ol private we |- 
flare agencies in training inspectors 
ind receptionists may prove mutually 
helpful, not only in terms of public 
relations, but ot resolving broader 
administrative questions of common 
concern. Similarly, outside inspectors 
ind public works construction em- 
ployees who have formal as well as 
informal contacts with the public need 
to be given a sense of their importance 
in this function as well as of responsi- 
bility for the conduct of their official 
duties. In fact, there is no function 
from health inspection to refuse dis- 
posal in which the attitudes and prac- 
tices of public officials will not be re- 
flected in the reactions of the public to 
the government they represent. 


Handling Inquiries and Complaints 


Take as a single problem the han- 
dling of inquiries and complaints. 
Many citizens look on city hall as a sort 
of universal dictionary and encyclo- 
pedia. Irrelevant questions may come 
in as often as relevant ones. Questions 
may be asked of the wrong depart- 
ment. If the citizen is rebuffed be- 
cause he asks when the Battle of 
\gincourt was, or calls up the tax de 
partment when he should have asked 
for the water department, he is likely 
to hang up with a grouch toward city 
hall If he does happen to ask the 
right question of the right source and 
does not get an intelligent or courte- 
ous reply—no matter how unintelli- 
gent or unfriendly his question may be, 
he is going to be a dissatisfied stock- 
holder in the city’s business. 

One way of meeting this question is 
to establish a central information cen 
ter for the city government as a whole 
or within each department. In larger 
cities, as several have found by ex- 
perience, departmental information of- 
fices may be established in each dis- 
trict within a particular function—fire, 
police, water supply, etc. Whether a 
centralized or decentralized depart- 
mental or an over-all city information 
service is established, such a service can 
make an important contribution to 
cordial public relations between city 
hall and the community. 


And the same is true of complaints. 
Here it is probable that complaints 
will be registered more directly and 
vigorously with the departments con- 
cerned \ central complain bureau 
may not be necessary even in the 
largest cities. But some kind of central 
control in the handling of complaints 
is clearly called for. First of all, it is 
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important that those who receive 
plaints are capable of an intel] it 
and friendly approach to the citiz ; 
who is all too likely not to be in a 
good temper. Some evidence should 
be given that the complaint wil 
investigated and reported on. | 
complaint, no matter how triy 
should receive some kind of action 
which will indicate to the citizen 
notice of his complaint has been taken 
by the proper city department. This 
involves a regular system of invest; 
gation, follow-up, and _ notification to 
the complainer of action take 
Although procedures may vary 
tween departments, it is important t) 
these steps be taken in every case. [| 
may be important, too, for the mayor 


or manager to receive reports on 1! 
number and character of the com 
plaints as well as on the functioning 
of the procedure for correction within 
different departments. Complaints can 
be valuable straws in the wind on th 
policies and practices of city hall. 


An example or two will illustrat 
how an effective complaint procedur 
may be set up. The New York City 
Department of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity has developed “work 
ticket” to cover all complaints 
ceived by the Department about water 
supply. The form includes data on 
when the complaint was received, a 
report made by the investigator who 
followed up the complaint, and on the 
work done by the repair crew. The 
latter item includes cost of materials 
and labor in making the repair and 
the notifications to the Fire Depart 
ment on turning on and off of water. 
When a repair job requires conside1 
able time, a “continuation sheet’ is 
attached to cover all the work done on 
the job. In the words of John | 
Fastmond, Deputy Commissioner of 
the Department, “If such a ticket sys 
tem is maintained, certain derelictions 
are difficult to conceal, and certain 
information, the record of which does 
not always look good on paper, would 
be immediately available to depart 
ment heads.’ 


This example of a departmental 
complaint service may be compared 
with the centralized system established 
in Dallas, Texas. The city govern- 
ment has set up a Bureau of Public 
Information and Complaints covering 
all departments of the city. The Dallas 
procedure has one unique feature. 
After remedying the complaint, a reply 
postcard is sent to the individual, ask- 
ing him to indicate whether the as- 
sistance rendered by the city was “en- 
tirely satisfactory,” “fairly satisfactory,” 
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Municipal Building, Peterborough, Ont. At the right, facing on 
the main street, is the Dominion Bank, on 


leased by the city 


A City’s Experience in 


HE city of Peterborough, On- 

tario, population — 24,000, 

owns one of the most valu- 
able pieces of property in the mu- 
nicipality, an entire block, which 
corners on the very center of the 
city. 

One half of the block consists of 
stores and other business properties 
which face on the main street. The 
north end of the block, facing a 
side street, is occupied by the city 
buildings, including the City Hall 
and the Police Station. A portion 
of these buildings is leased to the 
Peterborough Utilities Commis- 
sion. The rest of the block is oc- 
cupied by the market square, ad- 
joining which, on a corner of the 
main street, is a cCcommodious mar- 
ket hall situated above a row of 
retail stores, all owned by the city. 
In addition, the city owns consid- 
erable land and some buildings in 
other sections of the municipality. 

In these days, when municipali- 
ties are finding themselves saddled 
with large areas of real estate which 
have reverted to them through the 
failure of former owners to meet 
their tax bills, the question of the 
best method of administering such 
properties is important. Possibly, 
therefore, something may be 


learned from the experience of the 
city of Peterborough in its adminis- 
tration of city-owned real estate. 


g 
a site owned and 
and 


Pe terborough The 


buildings for a fu block on the right are on land uned 


Market Hall 


stores below. are cit vned 


Owning Real Estate 


Acquisition of the Property 


The main property mentioned has 
been owned by the city virtually since 
its inception The city was incor 
porated as a town in 1849. At that 
time its bounds were defined. From 
time to time since then, legislation has 
been enacted extending the city’s 
boundaries and giving the city the 
right to assume the ownership of addi 
tional property for specific purposes 
In the early days of the municipality, 
land was set aside for use as a ceme 
tery, for county purposes, and a block 
in the center of the city as a market 
square. This land, the population of 
the city being small, was then worth 
only a few thousand dollars As the 
city grew, the land increased in value 
As it was not all required for use as 
a market, portions of it were leased 
While there 


have not been any sales of this prop 


for business purposes. 


erty, it is of interest that a corner lot 
opposite to the property owned by the 
city sold, shortly before the de pression, 
for $96,000 The building upon it 
was torn down in order that a new 
building might be erected. | Property 
on the west side of the street is con 
sidered to be more valuable than prop 
erty on the east side, where the land 
owned by the city is located, but the 
difference in values is not great 

One of the first buildings erected 
was the market building, to which ref 
erence has been made. As early as 
1861 difficulties were experienced in 
the administration of city-owned prop 
erty. The Town Council was facing 


By H. Bronson Cowan 


financial embarrassment through hav 
ing failed to set aside reserves to meet 
its obligations In that year legisla 
tion was enacted providing for the 
appointment of a body to be known 
Down Trust 


as. the Peterborough 


This legislation enjoined that the 
debts and liabilities of the town 


should be consolidated and that deben 


tures could be issued upon th secul 
itv of the town property for the pul 
pose of raising funds for the liquida 
tion of the indebtedness of the mu 
nicipality Ihe control of the vari 
ous properties owned by the muni 
pality, including the town hall 


market block ind other proper ( 
as well as the right to invest the ci 
reserve funcls Wi riven over to the 


five commissioners 


Other Properties Acquired 


In 1904 the village of Ashburnham 


which also owned its town hall prop 
erty, including several stores, was in 
corporated in the citv of Peterborough 
The city thus acquired the ownership 
of these additional properties On 
another occasion the cits purchased 


property known as the Lang Farm 


COMPpTrising sore 61 acre on its north 
ern outskirts This land contained 
large gravel beds and was acquired 


mainly on that account There were 
some buildings on this property, the 
control of which, also, was assumed by 


the Town Trust, now known as the 
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Peterborough City Trust Commission 
When it became necessary for the city 
to erect an Isolation Hospital, part of 
the Lang Farm property was used for 


hat purpose 
Properties Controlled by City Trust 


The city-owned land that is used for 
business purposes has been leased on 
21-ye il le iscs These leases provide 
that when they expire the city shall 
have the right to assume the owner 
ship of any buildings that have been 
rected upon the land, at valuations to 
be determined, if necessary, by arbi 


tration The citv has exercised this 


158. Against this there was a sinking- 
fund of $2,179,134. In addition, the 
Commission had accumulated sur- 
plus of $337.443 above the city’s de 
benture requirements. 

Slightly over $1,000,000 of the 
bonds held by the Commission are is- 
sued by the city of Peterborough. 
Some of these bonds were sold years 
ago, when interest rates ranged as high 
as 5 and 6 per cent. Thus the city is 
paying this (now) high rate of inter- 
est indirectly to itself through the City 
Trust Commission. Within the past 
year a small part of the Commission's 
surplus was turned over to the city in 


order to keep down the tax rate. 


that 21-year leases are too long. One 
of the arguments advanced in D 
port of such leases is that the tenants 
are required to maintain the properties 
in good repair and therefore are en. 
titled to long leases. As the growth 
of population has been slow | tt 
steady, there have not been the s 

den increases in real estate values tha: 
occur where the growth of population 
is more rapid. For this reason th: 

has not been as much criticism con 
cerning the length of the leases as 
otherwise would have been the ca 

The citizens of Peterborough are we!| 
satisfied with the administration of its 
properties given by the City Trust 


yption on several occasions, In one There is a feeling in some quarters Commission. 
in the building now occupied by 
Utilities Commission, adjoining 
City Hall, was taken over in this 
d Rural Populati 
rdban an ura opulation 
Occupy thie premises act ired 
must to pa whatevet rentals 
may be determined at the time One Clesstited by Size ok Place 
large firm owns a number of build 


ngs, including one used as a_ bank 
is well is a number ol stores. This 
firm pays a ground rental to the city 


In other cases the City Trust rents the 


N 1940 23.9 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States lived in 
urban places of 5.000 tO 100,000 per- 


per cent in 


There were 3,464 urban places in 
the United States in 1940, as com 
pared with 3,165 in 1930. These were 
mainly incorporated places of 2,500 or 


stores direct to the tenants. Tenants sons as compared with 22.7 

have to pay the usual city taxes. ig3o, according to final figures from more with a few uaincorporated areas 
All gi-year leases must be approved the Sixteenth Census released May 31, (townships, etc.) that were classified 

by the City Council. The City Trust 1941, by Director J. C. Capt of the as urban on the basis of special quali 


Commission has the right to enter into 
short-term leases, not exceeding five 
years, without the approval of the 
Council 

The Council elects the City Trust 
Commissioners, One commiussioner re 
tires each yea The city has used 
xood judgment in the type of men 
selected The Chairman is a forme 
business man and bank manager. One 
ol the Commiussioners is a former mem 
ber of the Canadian House of Com 
mons. He, as is also the Secretary, is 
i member of one of the oldest legal 


firms in the city. Another of the Com 


Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. Increased proportions in 
this size group are the major factor in 
the net gain in total urban population 
from 56.2 to 56.5 per cent. 

In 1940 12.1 per cent of the Nation’s 
population were living in the five 
largest cities of 1,000,000 or more. 
The proportion living in large cities of 
100,000 and over declined from 29.6 
per cent in 1930 to 28.9 per cent in 
1g40, a reversal of the previous dec- 
ade’s increase from 25.9 per cent in 
i920. ‘The percentage accounted for 
by urban places of the smallest size 


(2,500 to 5,000) remained unchanged 


fications such as extreme density of 
population. The increase in the num 
ber of urban places is the net result of 
the addition of 344 new places in the 
1940 data and the dropping of 45 
places from the 1930 list. Most of the 
344 new urban places were incorpo- 
rated places that attained a population 
of 2,500 or more during the decade 
and thus qualified as urban, but 20 of 
them were places not incorporated 
until after 1930. Of the 45 places 
taken off the urban list most were 
dropped because of decreases to below 
the 2,500 limit, but a few disappeared 
through annexation to other urban 


missioners is a prominent business 
man and a former member of the from the 1930 figure of 3.8 per cent. places or disincorporation. 
Provincial Legislature \ fourth is a 


rtered accountant, favorably known 
throughout the city. The fifth is a 


widely known contractor. 


City Trust's Duties—Length of 


POPULATION IN GROUPS OF PLACES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SIZE, AND 
IN UNINCORPORATED RURAL TERRITORY, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1940 


Per Cent of 


Number Total 


\rea and Class of Places 


of Places 


Population Population 


» Continental United States 131,669,275 100.0 
Urban territory 3.494 74,423,702 56.5 
Places of 1,000,000 or more 5 15.910,866 12.1 
5 
The City Trust is charged with the Places of 500,000 to 1,000,000 9 6.456.959 1-9 
responsibility both of administering Places of 250.000 to 500,000 29 7 827,51 59 
the city’s properties and investing mu Places of 100,000 to 250,000 55 7,792,650 5-9 
Pl *s of 50.000 to 100,000 107 343,017 5.6 
nicipal funds set aside as a reserve to aces OF 
Places of 25,000 to 50,000 213 7-417.093 5-6 
meet the payment of outstanding Places of 10,000 to 25,000 665, 9.966 898 7.6 | 
debentures It has used good judg Places of 5,000 to 10,000 965 6,081,894 5-1 | 
ment in these matters The city’s Places of 2,500 to 5,000 1,422 5,025,911 3.8 
total debt has been reduced by hun- Rural territo : 97 2459573 15-5 
Incorporated places of 1,000 to 2,500 3,206 5,027,954 
dreds of thousands of dollars during Incorporated places under 1,000 10,082 1.315.956 3.3 
recent years. In 1938 it was $4,126,- Unincorporated territory $7 901,663 39.4 
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City Provides Better Baths 
for Manhattanites 


By C. W. 


Assistant Commissioner of Borough Works, Manhattan 


HEN the present adminis- 
tration of the borough of 
Manhattan took office in 
january, 1938, Borough President 
Stanlev M. Isaacs found under his 
jurisdiction a number of public 
bath-houses and comfort stations. 
lhe majority of these were 25 to 35 
vears old and in poor condition. 
President Isaacs immediately un- 
dertook to improve them. Men 
and women a..endants were placed 
in attractive uniforms, strict super- 
vision was enforced, and a numbet 
of the buildings were rebuilt by a 
WPA project which it is hoped will 
be continued until all 
structures have been restored. 
One such building, the bath on 
rogth Street near Second Avenue, 
built in 1905, is shown in accom- 


obsolete 


panyving photographs. It is_ of 
brick and contains g2 showers and 
2 tubs in the male section, and 41 
showers and g tubs in the female 
section, 

No charge is made for the use of 
the bath, but patrons may purchase 
soap and rent towels for a few 
cents. As the more elderly patrons, 
of whom there are a great many, 
objected to open gang shower ar- 
rangements, which could have been 
installed more economically, it was 
decided to locate the showers in in- 
dividual compartments. The dress- 
ing space in each compartment con- 
tains a raised tile platform. The 
bather can step on this platform 
after leaving the shower, and thus 
is provided with a protected area 
in which to dress, which is dry not 
only on all sides but under foot as 
well. This obviates the use of 
newspapers which patrons formerly 
spread over the floor to take up 
some of the water that found its 
way out of the shower compartment 
—one of the worst nuisances and 
most difficult practices to combat 
that the department encountered. 

The exterior and partition walls 
of the cubicles are of marble, and 
the doors consist of Transite sheets 
fastened to wood honeycomb grids. 
These doors are light but strong, 
and stand up well in service. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION ADDS ENJOYMENT TO NEW YORK CITY'S 
PUBLIC BATHS 


Upper views show men’s and women’s shower rooms as they were lower views 


are. The non slip tile on the new floors was made by the 


fmerican Franklin Olean ¢ 


The skylight consists of prismatic glass blocks manufactured by the Owens-I!linois G 
Co, for the American 3-Way Luxter Prism Co., Inc., of New York and Ch 


The building was in very bad 
condition. The roof needed re- 
placing, and the old-fashioned sky- 
lights, entirely 
moist atmosphere of a public bath, 


unsuitable to the 


were so far gone that they could not 
be repaired. In the shower com- 
partments, the first and 
floors leaked, and the cement finish 
was cracked and rough and difficult 
to keep clean. The marble parti- 
tions in the shower compartments 
were stained and 
The plumbing and heating equip 
ment needed to be overhauled, the 
forced ventilating system had long 


second 


disintegrating. 


before stopped operating. 
Reconstruction consisted of the 

demolition of all floors, arches, and 

roofs, as well as the front wall of 


the upper floor. Entirely new 


plumbing, steam heating, ventilat 


ing and electrical piping, ducts, 


conduit, and wiring were put in 
The shower compartments 


laid out back to back with a space 


were 


for a pipe gallery between, as 
shown in one of the photographs 
All the black-iron water pipe was 
replaced with brass pipe 

\fter a great deal of study, it 
was decided to install two barrel 
vaulted glass block and concrete 
grid skylights. These appeared to 
be better suited to operating con 
One 


skylight is shown in a photograph. 


ditions than any other type. 


semi-vacuum glass blocks, 
with wire reinforcements in the top 
plate, were used in the skylight. 
These blocks were set into a contin 


uous interlaced bronze frame em 
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bedded in a two-way reintorced- at a minimum, and the enure brick and limestone with a 

concrete supporting grid. All ma building, even operating at Ccapac- entrance feature ol limest 
itv. is free from humidity. pilasters and pediment fram 


terials entering into the construc 
tion are rustproof, and it Is ex 
pect d that the skylight will last the 
life of the building with little or no 
expense for maintenance. As this 
type of skylight has approximately 
three times the insulating value ol 
the original metal-type skylights, it 
will reduce winter heat losses with 
an appreciable saving in coal con 
sumption, It has also helped, to 
gether with an adequate venta 


tion system, to keep condensation 


Heating is by convector-type radi- 
ators, recessed into the walls, and 
ventilation is by means of ducts 
concealed in the walls and leading 
to the fan room on the rool. 

Ihe interior was completely re- 
finished and brought up to date, 
with walls of marble, glazed terra- 
cotta, ceramic tile and cement plas- 
ter, and floors of non-slip and 
quarry tile Lhe exteriol is new 
above the first floor and is of 


aluminum doors. 


The general remodeling prog: 
is under the direction of Com: 
sioner Walter D. Binger and C} 
Engineer Lester C. Hammond 


Borough President Isaacs’ st; 
Ralph F. Lewis has been engin: 
and Abraham I. Goldberg archit 
in direct charge of the work |{ 
the borough. For the WPA, Dav 
Standley was Director of Ope: 
tions in the borough of Manhatta: 


Time on Their Hands” 


Hl impoverished recreational 

and leisure-time lite of young 

America, in spite of such facil 
ities aS 20,000 motion picture theaters 
17,000 daily radio programs, 6,000 pub 
lic libraries, 1,395 state-owned outdoor 
recreation areas and 200,000, 0000 ACTCS 
of national parks and forests, ts deline 
ated in lime on Their Hands: A 
Report on Leisure Recreation and 
Young People,” made to the American 
Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education by C. Gilbert 
Wrenn, Professor of Educational Psy 
chology, University of Minnesota, and 
L. Harley, Commission staff! mem 
ber.* 
Certain fundamental beliefs are set 


forth by the authors They are 


in all recreational planning 
for vouth the determining factor should 
he the needs of young people themselves 
rather than the functional structure of 
existing agencies 

2 rrcutest possible should 


be made of evxisting facilities and the 
fullest measure of coordination be ef 


fected among them 


Phat broad-scale recreational plan 
ning is urgently required at every level 
of recreational administration—commu 
mity, state and national government 

If we consider the wants expressed by 
youth against the background of funda 
mental social changes of the present cen 
tury and in the light of known psycho 
logical facts about young people, we can 


arrive at a kind of inventory of the unmet 
recreational needs of vouth These needs 
fall into three main classes In the first 


place, nearly all youth need more oppor 
tunities for certain essential types of lei 
sure activities Then there is need for 
guidance in the use of opportunities for 
cultural recreation. Finally, the problem 
of providing leisure-time activities for a 
number of groups which are especially 
underprivileged in recreation demands 
particular attention Among these are 
tural youth, youth of low-income families 
in general, Negro vouth, girls, and the 
older adolescents.’ 


* See page 115 of this issue 


“Public Recreation Programs 


a Poor Third” 


Perhaps the most important fact 
about public recreation programs 1s 
that there are so few of them. Numeri 
cally they are a poor third among the 
means employed by society in its effort 
to guide the uses to which people put 
their leisure. The United States has 
25,000 public high schools and 6,000 
public libraries, but the number of 
communities reporting public recrea 
tion service is barely 1,300. 

The National Recreation Association 
has set a standard of $3 per capita for 
services ordinarily provided by a mu- 
nicipal recreation department — plus 
such other services as maintenance of 
general park areas, operation of mu- 
seums, and provision of special events. 
In 1937 the standard was reached by 
only two of the 94 cities of 100,000 o1 
more. The average per capita expendi 
ture for this whole group of cities was 
$1.54—less than half of the standard. 

The National Resources Planning 
Board recommends that municipalities 
of more than 10,000 population pro 
vide a minimum of one acre of park 
space for each 100 inhabitants. Yet 
throughout the country in 1930 there 
was an average of 208 persons to each 
acre of park space—in communities 
having parks. However, in 268 selected 
cities there was an acre of park avail- 
able to an average of only 64 persons, 
showing that the recommended stand- 
ard is not unreasonable. 

\ Federal subsidy to states to assist 
them in their attempt to conduct recre 
ation programs is recommended by the 
authors. This subsidy could take the 
form of aid in education, in health 
activities, in extension of library ser- 
vices, and in such services as consulta- 
tion, advice, research, demonstration, 
and other forms of promotion. 


The state has a clear obligation 
come to the assistance of the local con 
munities, “since towns and counties 
and cities are the political creations of 
the state. In the field of recreation 
there are four types of activities tha 
are undoubtedly appropriate for it to 
undertake: it should render advisory 
and promotion services to the local 
communities; it should accept the duty 
of equalizing recreational opportunity 
for young people and grant financial 
aid for recreational purposes where 
the need is essential; it should recog 
nize that individuals everywhere will 
benefit from direct recreational services 
that require a broader organization 
than the local community gives scop: 
for; it can designate an agency to tak: 
a broad view of the recreational re 
quirements of the people of the stat: 
and develop plans for putting all th 
state’s recreational resources to work to 
meet these requirements adequately.” 


It is at the local community level that 
the most effective work of organizing 
recreation for youth can be done, sav 
the authors. They recommend that 
some communities try the device of a 
“public education authority” with juris 
diction over schools, libraries, play 
grounds, and related provisions for 
recreation. “The principle governing 
relationships with other leisure or- 
ganizations should be that the inde 
pendence of existing agencies ts to be 
preserved so far as is consistent with the 
need for serving all youth,” they say 
They urge participation and control 
by laymen, because “the history of pub- 
lic education in America provides evi- 
dence of the wisdom of this practice. 
In recreation as in education there is 
need for a clear-cut distinction be 
tween the policy-making responsibili- 
ties of the Board of Control and the 
executive functions of the professional 
worker or administrator.” 
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Census Study of State and 
Loeal Publie Debt: 1940 


By C. E. Ricuror 


Chiel Statistician, Bureau of the Census, 


Division of State and Local Government 


MPROVED economic conditions so 

increased state and local tax col- 

lections, according to a recent study 
by the Bureau of the Census, that short- 
term debt in 1940 was only half of what 
it was in 1932 when the depression 
induced tax delinquency resulted in 
abnormally large temporary borrow- 
ings. Instead of $1,665,000,000 of tem 
porary notes, as in 1932, state and local 
units were obligated for only $8g5,- 
000,000 in 1940. 

Long-term bonds, which are for im 
provements and relief, increased mod- 
erately. The long-term debt of $17, 
897,000,000 in 1932 rose 8 per cent to 
$19,330,000,000 in 1940. Additional 
to this increase was state and local bor 
rowing made possible by debt retire- 
ments of $7,200,000,000 between these 
years Fotal state and local public 
borrowings for capital outlays, or other 
long-term purposes, exceeded $8,600, 
000,000 during this period. 

Adding long-term and short-term 
debt, the aggregate state and _ local 
obligations in 1940 were $20,225,000,- 
ooo, contrasted with $19,562,000,000 
in 1932, a rise of 3.4 per cent. Gross 
debt less sinking-funds rose 2.7 per cent 
from $17,698,000,000 in 1932 to $18,- 
183,000,000 in 1940. On a per capita 
basis, however, this debt decreased 2.8 
per cent from $142 in 1932 to $138 in 
1940. Thus state and local public 
debt, after climbing upward in the 
three decades ending in 1932, leveled 
off to a relatively stationary total debt 
during this period. 


Total Public Debt Trends, 
1902-1940 


America’s public debt of $63,196,000,- 
000 on June 30, 1940, represents the 
sum of widely different debts—Federal, 
state, and local. Of this total, the Fed- 
eral debt was 68 per cent, $42,971,000,- 
ooo; the state debt was 5.5 per cent, 
$3.505,000,000; and the local govern- 
ment share was 26.5 per cent, $16,720,- 
Relative debt trends from 
1g02 to 1940 are portrayed in the ac- 
companying graph for the three gov- 
ernmentals levels, Federal, state, and 
local. In years other than during 
periods affected by wars and depres- 


000,000. 


sions, state and local government debt 
assumes a more important role in the 
total public debt structure In 1932 
before the depression and the Federal! 
aid policy had seriously affected stati 
and local government debt, local obli 
gations were nearly 43 per cent and 
state obligations were 7.4 per cent of 


the total government debt 


Debt Variations by Types ol 
Government 


The Census Bureau's study, entitled 
“State and Local Government Deb: 
1940," shows wide variations in debt 
movement from 1932 to 1940 according 
to types of government State gross 
debt expanded nearly 22 per cent in 
this period in contrast to an impet 
cepuble rise in local public debt 

The most striking debt change be 
tween 1932 and 1940 was the expansion 
of special district debt by 57 per cent 
to $2,562,000,000. Largest debts of this 
type were the $224,000,000 obligations 
of the Port of New York Authority, 
$169,000,000 debt of the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California, 
and $111,000,000 obligations of the 
Chicago Sanitary District. 

Many special districts were created 
during the past decade as a borrowing 
vehicle for self-liquidating services. 
Outstanding among the new districts 
are the New York Triborough Bridge 
Authority, with a debt of $99,000,000, 
the Boston Metropolitan District, in 
debted to $53,000,000, and the Penn 
sylvania Turnpike Commission, which 
owed $42,000,000 in 1940. 

Local housing authorities had in 
curred debt of $318,000,000 by June 
30, 1940. Housing projects, for which 
this debt was incurred, are located in 
31 states and the District of Columbia. 
Of the 150 local authorities floating 
housing loans, 12 are New _ Jersey 
city housing authorities, 11 are similar 
authorities in Texas, and 10 each are 
similar units in Florida, Georgia, and 
Ohio. 

All classes of local government other 
than special districts experienced a 
debt decrease from 1932 to 1940. The 
municipal gross debt decline from 
$9.989,000,000 to $9,899.000,000 was 


f Of 1932-1940 his 
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a 
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the smallest proportionately or O.G pel 
cent. County gross debt shrank 15 pet 
cent from $2,531,000,000 to $2 156,000 
ooo, With the smallest debt of any 


local units, townships decreased the 


debt from S454,.000,000 TO) 
000, or 18 per cent School district 
obligations ot Se 176,000,000 in 
declined 17 per cent to $1,813,000,000 
Ih 


Urbanization Elect on Debt 


Ihe rate of debt change generally 
varied according to the population size 
of the local units. Gross debt of cities 
ove! 100,000 population ros pel 
cent, while the obligations of all other 
municipal population groups — de 
creased The decline was proportion 
ately the largest, over 24 per cent, for 
ipalities under 2,500 population 
Similarly the smallest decline of 
county debt was for counties over 100 
000 population, while the largest pro 
portionately was for counties under 
25,000 population Among other loca! 
governments, debt tended to decrease 
in small units, in contrast to an in 
crease—or less rate of decrease—in 
large units 

State and local government debt in 
the United States is mostly concentrated 
in a relatively few units of large popu 
lation. Over 71 per cent of this debt 
is accounted for by the obligations of 
335 state and local units each with a 
debt above $5,000,000. All other state 
and local units, which numbered 182 
416 at the time of the latest decennial 
census (1932), accounted for less than 
2q per cent of the total state and local 
public debt in 1940 
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ater — Zero 


lardness. 


for Baton Rouge Consumers 


Deep-Well Water Provided in Uninterrupted Service 


by Two Stations in Louisiana's Capital City 


HE purveyors of water to the 
citizens of Baton Rouge, cap 
itol of Loutsiana, are 

modest in their approach to adver 

tising the practically perfect water 
which nature has provided at 
cle pths of 1,000 and 1,800 feet be 
neath the city The best boosters 
for the quality of the water are the 
consumers who leave for summer 
vacations and who are bound to 
find the water much harder than at 
home no matter where they roam 
Zero hardness, pH 7.4, and bacteria 
count remarkably low, constitute 
the regular state and local analytical 
reports. Not satished, and belies 
ny that an ounce ol prevention Is 
worth ten thousand cures, a resid 
ual chlorine of 0.35 ppm Is main 
tained at both pumping stations 
The population of Baton Rougs 
is 65,000, to which 1,250,000 gallons 
of water is delivered daily with peak 

pullpages ol as great aS 5,500,000 

gallons per day in summer. Th 

system, Comprising 180 miles of cast 
iron and steel main and laterals and 

15,000 services, 1S Qg.gs pel 


mete red 


Sources of Supply 


The deep wells which comprise 
the source of water for Baton Rouge 
are in two groups close by the two 
pumping stations. The older 
pumping station, Known as_ the 
Lafayette Street station, has four 
flowing wells located nearby and 
going to an average depth of 1,850 
feet. There are two 8-inch, one 6 
inch, and one 4-inch, the latter be 
ing the oldest in the system. These 
wells flow into 350,000-gallon 
reservoir and also a newer 1,000,000- 
gallon reservon 

The second group of wells is in 
the northeast section of the city 
close to the Lula Avenue pumping 
station. There are five 8-inch wells 
in this group, going down to the 
1,600-foot water-bearing stratum, 
and seven of the same size in the 
1,800-foot stratum. 


Lalayette Street Station 


The older station, in the Baton 
Rouge system, is maintained as a 
standby or make-up station. Most 
of the water is pumped by the Lula 
\venue station at uniform rates to 
maintain an advantageous electric 
demand charge, and unusual de- 
mands are taken care of by increas- 
ing the pumping at the Lafayette 
Street station. 

Ihe three pumps most used in 
this station are a Worthington 
}.000-gpm centrifugal, driven by a 
;00-hp GE motor; 1,200-gpm 
Worthington centrifugal, equipped 
with a Rensselaer non-slam_ check- 
valve, and driven by a 6o0-hp GE 
motor; and a Worthington 800-gpm 
centrifugal, driven by a 4o-hp GE 
motor. Supplementing these three 
pumps, which because of their vary- 
ing sizes are usually operated one 
at a time, are two older Fairbanks- 
Morse centrifugals, 
mounted on the same shaft with a 
200-hp  Fairbanks-Morse electric 
motor, and so piped that they may 


2,250-gpm 


be used as single-stage pumps sep- 
arately, or together as a 2-stage unit. 
They are ordinarily operated as 
single-stage pumps developing 50 to 
6o pounds pressure, but if used 2- 
stage they develop between 100 and 
125, pounds pressure for fire service. 
\ Worthington 1-mgd steam pump 
is maintained as a standby, but since 
two sources of electric power are 
available it is believed that it will 
never be necessary to start this 
pump, because of the excellent 
planning whereby sufhcient pump- 
ing capacity is available in the other 
pumps in the two stations. The 
standby pump is protected from 
dust by a glass-block partition and 
a double door leading into the sta- 


tion yard. The building itself, a 


brick structure, is painted with 
aluminum paint inside, and all 


hand wheels on the valves as well 
as the couplings between motors 
and pumps are painted a brilliant 
red. A small American Well Works 
sump pump with a Century electric 
motor is installed to take care of 
seepage into the pump station 
which extends one story below 
ground level. 

Mounted on the wall of the sta 
tion is a large plan which clearly 
indicates all the piping in the sta 
tion, and a similar wiring diagram 
is also available for quick reference 
In order to minimize the amount ol 
dust in the station, a ventilation 
filtered au 
throughout the station, so that it is 
possible to keep all the doors closed 


blower — circulates 


to eliminate dust. All the windows 
are of glass block, to furnish the 
maximum of illumination and pro 
tection. The policy of the Baton 
Rouge Water Works Co., as stated 
by H. P. Connell, General Man 
ager, is not to engage in spectaculat 
reconstruction programs but contin- 
ually to improve the property and 
service, so that at all times the con- 
sumers may have an assured supply 
at adequate pressure for domestic 
needs, and sufhcient added pressure 
for fire service when required. Each 
pump is started by a Cutler-Ham- 
mer push-button relay to insure 
against overloading of the motors. 
A Republic flow meter records the 
delivery of water by the three 
Worthington centrifugal pumps at 
this station. 

There are two switch panels in 
the station, a new General Electric 
panel for the two larger Worthing- 
ton centrifugals, and another 
switchboard for all the other 
pumps, including the smallest of 
the Worthington pumps. Three 
Crosby gages are located close to the 
three Worthington centrifugals, one 
showing the pressure for each of the 
two larger pumps, and the other a 
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uum gage for the same two 
imps. 

The older 
lipped with Westinghouse con 
ils and carries the two incoming 
,oo-volt lines, which are two sep 


switchboard is 


ate circuits from the same generat- 
ig station. Ona panel board over 
1c engineer’s desk are a Crosby 
lial pressure gage and a Crosby 

cording gage on the system, to 
how the average pressure available 
consumers. Bristol liquid 

vel gage shows the elevation ot 
water in the reservoir to which the 
water is delivered by the flowing 
wells. An Esterline-Angus remote 
operating recording gage shows the 
elevation of water in the elevated 
steel storage tank on Highland 
Road near Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, and a visual gage of the 
same make shows the elevation at a 
glance. A Cochrane flow meter is 
mounted on this same panel board 
to show the discharge from the two 
Fairbanks-Morse centrilfugals. In 
the pump-room is located a Wallace 
& Tiernan vacuum sight feed chlo- 
rinator. 


Lula Avenue Station 


The Lula Avenue station is a 
modern brick structure, housing a 
group of seven automatically con 
trolled pumps. While the concrete 
floor at the Lafavette Street station 
is red, the floor at the Lula Avenue 
station is green and the walls are 
protected by the same type of alum- 
inum paint, and all hand wheels 
and couplings are in the same 
bright red. 

The pumps at this station are 
cut in and out of service by five 
Cutler-Hammer automatic gage 
type pressure regulators which op- 
erate on the pressure in the system. 
The three shift engineers, working 
8 hours each, visit the Lula Avenue 
station once during each shift to 
make the necessary records and to 
check the operation of the auto- 
matic equipment. 

The pumps in the Lula Avenue 
station comprise: an Allis-Chalmers 
3,000-gpm centrifugal with an A-C 
125-hp motor and equipped with a 
Rensselaer non-slam check-valve; a 
Worthington goo-gpm_ centrifugal 
with a g0-hp GE motor and, like all 
the remaining pumps in the station, 
equipped with a Grinnell check- 
valve; a Worthington 1,840-gpm 
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centrifugal with a 60-hp GE motor: 
an Allis-Chalmers 8o00-gpm centrit 
ugal with an A-C 20-hp motor; an 
\-C 2,500-gpm centrifugal with a 
75-hp A-C motor; these pumps all 
being located at ground level Ina 
basement pit, giving a lower suction 
lift as a precaution against low 
water from the wells, are a 250-hp 
Fairbanks - Morse electric motor, 
driving two 2,500-2pm pumps 
which can be operated as two single 
Stage or as a pair of 2-stage pumps 
delivering bo- 125-pound pres 
sure to the system; and a similar 
pai of 1,600-gpm Fairbanks-Mors« 
pumps with a 60-hp F-M motor. 

The operation of the pumps is 
checked by a Bristol recording pres 
sure gage and a U. S. Gauge Co. 
pressure gage and vacuum gage on 
the suction. A Cochrane flow mete) 
records the discharge of the pumps, 
and a new Republic flow meter is 
being installed so that the discharge 
from the pumps on the ground floon 
may be registered distinct from the 
water delivered by those in the base 
ment. 

The transformers at the Lula 
Avenue station are located outside 
the building, while they are inside 
at the Lafavette Street station. For 
protection against an electric fire, 
a C-O Two electric fire extinguisher 
is installed, and there are also num 
erous Pyrene extinguishers through 
out the building. 

While no harmful bacteria have 
ever been found in the well wate 
of the Baton Rouge water supply, 
every precaution is taken to assure 
that no harmful bacteria can pos 
sibly enter the system and reach the 
consumers. For this reason, as at 
the Lafavette Street station, a Wal 
lace & Tiernan vacuum-type sight 
feed chlorinator is installed, and 
chlorine is applied to the suction of 
the pumps to maintain 0.35 ppm 
residual chlorine in the water as it 
is delivered to the distribution sys 
tem. Platform scales are installed at 
the Lula Avenue station to carry 
two cylinders of Solvay liquid chlo 
rine. As an economy measure, one 
of the rooms is being rebuilt as a 
chlorine room where 1-ton contain 
ers of chlorine may be used instead 
of the 150-pound cylinders. To fur- 
nish assurance that there will always 
be ample water supply to furnish 
the solution water for the chlorine, 
two Westco pumps with 14-hp Cen- 
tury motors are installed to boost 


194] 


the wate pressure and theretore cde 


liver the solution direct to the 
mains if necessary 

hie switchboard at this newer 
stauion ts fully equipped to show all 
the electrical characteristics power 
consumed, power factor, and the 
operation of the individual motors 
as required \ 20-inch pipe, 25 leet 


high, to which has been welded g2 


feet of horizontal pipe, is installed 
outside the station and in it is main 
tained about 55 pounds air pres 
sure by a 1-cyvlinder Ingersoll-Rand 
compressor This pipe acts as a 
surge tower on the line and pre 
vents water-hammer at the station 
when the automatically controlled 
pumps are stopped 

The Baton Rouge Water Works 
Co. 1s operated under the direction 
of H. P. Connell, General Manager, 
with M. A. Gianelloni as Plant Op 
erator and L. ¢ Eldridge as Su 
perintendent of Distribution and 
Construction Enginees \ compe 
tent corps of office workers Is main 
tained to handle the monthly bill 
ing and collections. The cycle sys 
tem of billing is used with approxi 
mately the same number of meters 
read and bills sent out each day 
This results in the maximum of 
economy and efhciency in office op 


eration. 


Salety Record Brings 
Lower Insurance Costs 


Consprevousty Sarity 


Rreorp has been established by publi 
housing n the United States ina 
record has led to substantial rate re 
tions on liability and fire coverages on 
blanket insurance policies covering occu 
pied projects, Nathan Straus, Administra 
tor of the United States Housing Author 
itv, reports In a study of accidents over 
i two-year period occupied projec 
it has been shown that there were onl 
244 IN 20,000 homes Loss ratios nstead 
of running to the normal so per cent oft 
the premium dolla have been runnin 
well under 15 per cent of the premium 
dollar 

Safety starts on the d ving board 
Administrator Straus savs mc e al 
tention given this element at the very start 
of public housing projects means con 
stantlhy decreasing number of accidents 

Even little things are not overlooked 
As undersized baseball diamonds have 
shown themselves particular! conducive 
to accidents, for example, they are elim 
nated from recreational areas Down 
spouts are placed so thar they do not 
pour water which might freeze Ove 
sidewalks. Open joints in sidewalks, in 


which high heels might catch. are avoided 


as are slick floor finishes and highly re 


flective paint for wall surfaces 
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Labeled and ‘nlabeled 


Safes and Files in Actual Fires 


ROTECT City Records,” 
suggested THe AMERICAN 
Ciry on pages 42 and 43 
of the January, 1939, issue, and 
fered a sound program for doing it. 
Protect them with what? How 
trustworthy are modern insulated 
safes, files, fire-doors? How haz 
ardous to valuable records are the 
older types of containers? 

Because of lively present interest 
in more safely housing the numer 
ous current and historic town doc 
uments, a recent detailed report 
provides useful information of fires 
involving 103 containers. The 
Safe Manufacturers National Asso 
ciation cooperated in obtaining 
these data of 1937-38 for the Na 
tional Fire Protection Association, 

The items covered comprise 73 
sales, 20 vaults and 10 insulated 
letter files and cabinets. The re 
port shows the performance of la 
beled safes bearing a definite per 
formance rating, compared with 
safes having no specified rating. 
In no case did a labeled safe fail to 
preserve its contents for a period 
somewhat longer than its rated re 
sistance and in no case was failure 


or destruction of contents complete, 


as frequently happened with un- 
labeled safes. 

Record protection is too vital a 
matter to allow borderline cases to 
pass as satisfactory. Where the 
destruction of records had begun 
when the fire was extinguished, the 
container is recorded having 
failed to preserve its contents. As 
a matter of fact, in several instances 
where only partial damage to the 
contents of old type safes and vaults 
was recorded, reports stated that 
firemen kept hose streams on the 
safes during the fire in an effort to 
prevent failure. 

In many of the fires, records were 
lost because there was not sufficient 
safe or vault space in which to 
house vital and important records 
or other valuables. In most of the 
fires recorded, correspondence and 
records housed in uninsulated filing 
cabinets were a total loss. 

Half of all failures of safes came 
with less than four hours’ fire ex- 
posure. This would indicate that 
four-hour listed protection would 
have automatically eliminated more 
than one-half of the failures, since 
these were largely due to insufficient 
fire resistance of old-line safes or 


PHOTOGRAPH BY COURTESY OF DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK ©O. 


Counter-Height 4-How Fire-Resistive Safe and a Cashgard Money Chest Built into the 
Counter of a Paying Teller’s Cage at the Buffalo, N. Y., City Hall 


the use of label safes with only o1 
hour rating in locations whe 
nothing less than two- or foi 
hour protection was justified by « 
hazard. 

Once a fire has gained maj 
headway, it is frequently impossib), 
for the fire department to bring 
sufficient streams to reduce the dur 
ation of the fire, and in some cases 
the use of an inadequate number 
of streams may merely prolong th 
period of burning even if temper 
atures are somewhat reduced. 


y 
Performance of Vault Doors 

Twenty vaults were involved in 
fire reported in this record, Ap 
parently none of these vaults was 
equipped with doors labeled by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Ine. 
This study does not describe the 
construction of the vault, but in 
dicates the effect of the doors in 
the preservation of the contents. 
All these doors were of uninsulated 
steel or cast-iron construction and 
there is no indication that failure 
occurred due to transmission ol 
heat through the vault walls before 
the doors failed. The contents 
were preserved intact in only halt 
of the fires involving vaults. 

Two interesting fires warrant 
special mention: 

Weiser, Idaho.—Fire destroyed the 
Washington County Court-House, and 
the entire contents of the County 
Treasurer's vault were lost when the 
doors flew open when struck by a hose 
stream. ‘The vault doors were be- 
lieved to have been locked at the 
time of the fire. Losses in the vault 
besides important records included 
$5,000 in uninsured cash and checks. 

Swainsboro, Ga.—Three small vaults 
containing county records were in- 
volved in a fire which destroyed the 
Emanuel County Court-House. The 
vaults had 1%-inch plate-type doors 
which were closed during the fire. The 
doors did not fit tight. The Fire 
Department played hose streams di- 
rectly on the vault doors in a= suc- 
cessful attempt to prevent the com- 
plete destruction of the contents. A 
large amount of water was forced un- 
der and around the doors into the 
vaults. This water was turned to 
steam and severely damaged all the 
contents of the vaults. Some fire 
damage had also occurred in the vaults 
before the water was applied. 
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Sewage-Gas Utilization 


for Heat and Power 


Growth of Use, and Economies, Make Plant a Real Utility 


NEWAGE gas is a by-product olf 
the digestion of fresh sludge. 
This may be accomplished 
either in Imhoff tanks or in separate 
sludge digestion tanks provided 
with devices for careful heat con- 
trol, and either fixed or floating cov- 
ers for retaining the gases produced 
by digestion. This collection and 
use of sewage gas has been a devel- 
opment of the present century. The 
first two-story sedimentation tanks 
—Imhoff tanks—were built at 
Recklinghausen - Ost, Germany, in 
1916, while experiments with the 
collection of gas from heated di- 
gestion tanks were made in 1914 by 
the Emschergenossenschaft. Gas 
was first collected in 1923 on a large 
scale and delivered to the municipal 
gas system at the Essen-Rellings- 
hausen plant. The Ruhrverband 
in 1927 utilized the sludge gas in 
Eserlohn and later at Essen-Rel- 
lingshausen for the generation ol 
power for a biological treatment 
plant, and at the same time used 
the cooling water from the motors 
for heating the digestion tanks. 
Since that time in Germany, most 
sewage plants, including Imhoff 
tanks or separate digestion tanks, 
have installed gas collectors. 

The first Imhoff tank in the 
United States was built in 1gi1 at 
Madison-Chatham, N. ]J., and, so 
far as the writer knows, the Imhoft 
tank at Dayton, Ohio, built in 1928, 
was the first one employing gas col- 
lection. Separate sludge digestion 
was first carried out at Baltimore in 
1912. Heat was first applied in 
1926 to a crude earthen separate 
sludge-digestion tank at Plainfield, 
N. J. The first heated sludge diges- 
tion tank, with the heating coils 
built in as an integral part of the 
apparatus, was built in 1928 at 
Antigo, Wis. 


By M. W. Tariock 

Superintendent, 

Sewage- Treatment Plant, 
Dayton, Ohio 


All Use of Sludge Gas 
Incidental 


It is worthy of note that in the 
United States the development ot 
the use of sewage gas has been an in 
cidental thing. Gas collection was 
often provided, but the value of the 
gas evidently was not recognized, 
because no provisions were made 
for its use. The Imhoff tank in- 
stallation at Dayton included gas 
collection as an odor-control device 
and only provided for its use as fuel 
for burning screenings, and in the 
laboratory, with the remainder 
burned as waste. The value of this 
excess gas was recognized soon alter 
plant operation began, and gas 
burners were installed in the heat- 
ing furnaces of the plant buildings. 
It was also piped to the club house 
on the nearby municipal golf course 
and to two residences on city-owned 
property, where the tenants work 
ing at the treatment plant pay $24 
per year for all the fuel they burn 
for both cooking and heating. The 
development of the sludge fertilizer 
business has been possible because 
of this source of fuel, and the latest 
improvement in the construction of 
a Nichols basket-grate garbage-rel 
use Incinerator at the sewage plant 
was possible because of the excess 
gas supply available for fuel. 

The use of sewage gas for heating 
plant buildings, for heating the di 
gesters, and for burning screenings, 
has been common practice since col 
lection was first attempted, but its 
general use in internal-combustion 
engines is quite recent. Although 
there is the record of an enterpris 
ing engineer in New South Wales, 
\ustralia, experimenting with a 
small engine operating on septic 


tank gas about 1go6; and another 
record of similar experiments im 
Bombay and Singapore, which were 
not entirely successful, but which 
were taken up in 1g21 and brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion in 1923 
by Whitehead, at’ Birmingham, 
England, the real development of 
this use of gas began in the United 
States in 1938, when the first sew- 
age-gas engine was installed at 
Springfield, by Walraven. 

This Springfield installation was 
a 6-cylinder engine rated at 177 in- 
dicated horsepower at 514 rpm with 
65 pounds mean effective pressure. 
By 1936, however, Springheld had 
dropped from first to fourth place 
as far as the size of gas engines at 
sewage-treatment plants was con 
cerned. In this year New York City 
was installing three units of 300 hp 
each in its Coney Island plant; 
Peoria, IIl., had engines totaling 835 
hp in service; and ‘Topeka, Kans., 
was installing 600-hp units. By 
1936 Springheld had increased its 
original installation to 337 hp to es 
tablish its fourth place, and there 
followed Durham, N. C., and Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, with 300 hp cach. 
This type ol installation has devel 
oped to the point that its use ts 
common practice in both small and 


large plants. The installation in 
New York City’s Tallman Island 
plant is the lary st to date, 2 300 hp 


Carelul Studies Boomed Use 


The first use of gas as engine tuel 
at Springfield was not contemplated 
in the original installation. It 1s 
probable that the rapid develop 
ment of this use of sewage gas 1s 
due to the fact that Mr. Walraven 
carefully worked out all the details 
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of its use and was very accurate 
and conservative in his first reports 
of the work He knew, betore the 
engine was purchased and installed, 
not only the average amount ol 


gas collected but also the amount 


for the minimum day and week; 
he knew the analvsis of the gas and 
its maximum and minimum Btu 
values: he knew the hydrogen sul 


phide content of the gas and 
whether it was safe for use without 
scrubbing: he knew the characteris 
tics of his plant power load and its 
cost, and that the contemplated in 
stallation would carry that load. In 
other words, the installation was 
designed and installed around deh 
nite engineering facts, not guess 
work, and he may well feel proud 
that the infant with which he pio 
necred has grown into such a lusty 
child 

The entire cost of the Springfield 
installation, including the engine, 
the heat salvage equipment, one 
Downs floating cover for the diges 
tion tank, and a 238,000-cubic-foot 
gas holder, was $15,728 During 
the first nine months of 1934, this 
equipment showed a saving of 8o, 
5,00 kwh per month, or almost one 
half the entire cost of installation, 
if the cost of electricity is figured at 
one cent per kwh. The operating 
cost of the equipment was reported 
as being less than $100 per month 


during this time. 


The Value ol Sewage Gas 


The value of anv commodity ts 
determined by both quality and 
quantity Since sewage gas is a 
product of biological composition 
of sewage sludge and there is no uni 
formity in either quality or quan 
tity of this source of supply, both 
the quality and the quantity ol 
sewage gas must necessarily be vari 
abl Records indicate variations 
in volume from less than 0.50 to 
more than 1.50 cubic feet per capita 
per day, with o.8o0-cubic-foot as a 
reasonable average. The heat 
values range from a high of 7oo Btu 
to a low of 500 Btu, an average of 
boo Btu being an accepted figure 
for general use \n average ol 
many analyses of sewage gas com- 


position shows the following: 


Methane 65 per cent 
Carbon dioxide 30 
Nitrogen 4 

Other gases 1 
Hydrogen sulphide traces 
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On this basis the gas from a city 
ol 100,000 population has a poten 
tial value of $17,000 per year cal 
culated as follows: 100,000 popula- 
tion producing 0.80-cubic-foot per 
capita per day will furnish 80,000 
cubic feet of gas daily. This vol- 
ume of gas at 600 Btu per cubic 
foot will furnish a total of 48,000,- 
ooo Btu daily. Since 3,413 Btu ts 
equivalent to 1 kwh electric energy, 
{8,000,000 Btu are equivalent to 
14,050 kwh daily. If an over-all 
efciency of 33 per cent through the 
conversion process from gas to elec 
tric power is assumed, the net daily 
power produced is 4,648 kwh, o1 
1,700,000 kwh per year. On the 
assumption that power can be pur- 
chased at one cent per kwh, the 
value becomes $17,000. This is too 
large a sum of money to be wasted 
without some reasonable basis. In 
Dayton the use of gas for power 1s 
not economically feasible, because 
the power load is so variable from 
high to low that the interest on the 
capital cost of a unit large enough 
to carry the peak loads is higher 
than the cost of electrical energy at 


one cent pel kwh. 


Sewage Works Becomes a 
Public Utility 


The development of power trom 
sewage gasc has added new prool 
that a municipal sewage-treatment 
plant is a public utility. Contracts 
have been made with private utili- 
ties which permit the treatment 
plant gas-driven generator to float 
on the power line, synchronized 
with the utility power, and metered 


1941 


so that any shortages in the tr 
ment power may be drawn from 
utility feed line, and any excess n 
be set back into the utility |i 
Another contract provides that 
gas furnished from the sewage-tre 
ment plant to the utility will 
credited to the cost of electric: 
with an estimated monthly reven 
ot over $600. 


The uses and values discussed a) 
well-proved facts, but what the {) 
ture of gas utilization has in stor 
for America may be indicated b 
reports from war-torn countries © 
Europe. Both Germany and Eng 
land are reported to be compress 
ing methane gas from sewage-treat 
ment plants into cylinders for us¢ 
in motor trucks and buses; the Gen 
eral Italian Petroleum Co. has 
erected a great gas-generating plant 
in Genoa for converting sewage and 
garbage into methane which will be 
piped into homes for cooking; the 
Duke of Montrose suggested to the 
English House of Lords the possi 
bility of utilizing methane gas from 
England's sewage works for the op- 
eration of the country’s air armada. 

The available facts regarding the 
utilization of sewage gas and sludge, 
a few of which have been touched 
upon in this discussion, only tend to 
convince the engineering profession 
of the necessity of keeping open 
minds as to the opportunities of the 
future. We must forget the word 
“impossible” lest we awaken tomor- 
row to find someone else doing what 
we say today cannot be done. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a_ paper pre 


sented before the American Public Works As 


sociation Convention at Detroit, Mich. 


Summer Institutes for Civic-Commercial 
Organization Executives 


URING July and August in four 

widely scattered parts of the 
United States—Dallas, Texas, July 14 
18; Missoula, Mont., July 28-August 1; 
Eugene, Ore., August 3-8; and Evans- 
ton, Ill, August 17-23.—summer insti- 
tutes for civic-commercial and trade 
organization executives will be held. 
This method of secretarial training for 
chambers of commerce and similar or- 
ganizations, inaugurated by the Ameri- 
can City Bureau in 1915 and con- 
tinued for seven years as the Summer 
School of Community Leadership, has 
since 1921 been conducted under the 
name of the National Institute for 
Commercial and Trade Organization 
Executives, sponsored by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States with 
the cooperation of Northwestern Uni- 


versity, Stanford University and other 
educational institutions. 

In a bulletin announcing these train. 
ing opportunities, the National Cham- 
ber says: 

“The old admonition to ‘keep 
abreast of the times’ assumes new im- 
portance to secretaries this year. Per- 
haps never before has it been as nec- 
essary to know what is going on outside 
the home town, to keep in touch with 
what other chambers are doing, and to 
maintain close state and national con- 
tacts, especially with those agencies 
having to do with defense. Thus, the 
schools for chamber executives which 
are to be held this summer should re- 
ceive special attention, for they offer 
an unexcelled opportunity for secre- 
taries throughout the entire country.” 
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HE essential value of past rec- 
ords is their ability to estab- 
lish facts incontestably. In 
almost any community, one record 
in 50,000 may have historic or sen- 
timental value, such as a George 
Washington deed or a Ralph Waldo 
Emerson water bill bearing the emi- 
nent signature ‘These rare records 
of a worth-while past need never 
be destroyed; but the entire series 
of which they are items should be 
photographed and the 49,999 origi- 
nal documents then burned. 
Not only should this be done 
with most past records, but it is now 
many municipal 
It is reasonable to 


being done by 
governments. 

predict that this will become uni- 
versal practice. Why? Because 
50,000 one-sheet letter-size docu- 
ments piled one on another use 10 
cubic feet of space, whereas the 
microfilm record of these docu- 
ments, of equal legal value and 
more convenient to use, requires 
0.2-cubic feet, or 1/50 of the space. 
When the old documents are in 
vaults or filing cabinets, they may 
take up 400 times the space ol 
microfilms duplicating them. The 
legality, practicability, in- 


evitability of the method are estab- 
lished by the acts shown at the top 
of the next page, where Federal 
Government departments and the 


New York State municipalities are 
empowered to photograph original 
records and destroy the old origi 
nals, as the microfilm becomes the 
authorized and official original rec 
ord. 

Years ago the record vaults ol 
the Canadian Government were 
filled with canceled government 
bonds. Instead of building addi 
tional vaults, the bonds were photo 
graphed and destroyed, leaving 
plenty of space in the 
vaults for other uses. 


existing 


While the cost of filming records 
is more than made up by the saving 
in space and trouble, the actual out 
of-pocket expense is almost unbe 
lievably small. In the first place, 
no equipment has to be bought. 
Commercial Recordak Model B 
and the Model 10 Film Reader and 
Enlarger can be hired for $30 per 
month. Thus, on an annual basis, 
the equipment costs only about a 
dollar a day. The work can be 
performed by any employee, as the 
Recordak is simple and foolproof 
in its operation. The loading of 
the camera is so simple that a mis- 
take cannot be made; there is obvi- 
ously only one way to load it. If 
the operator forgets to insert the 
camera in the Recordak, the ma- 
chine will not operate. If the op- 
erator happens to feed two docu- 


ments into the machine—it stops 
The present equipment is the re 
sult of thirteen years of finding out 
what is necessary for quick, orderly, 
low-cost production by the em 
plovee who is most readily avail 
able. 

\ six-drawer fire-resistant file for 
5 x &-inch cards contains 21,600 
cards and occupies 4.6 square feet 
of floor space, and with aisle re 


All these 


cards can be photographed on 414 


quirements g square feet 


100-loot rolls of 16 mm. film at a 
film cost of $12.98 and at labor and 


rental cost ol 43.50 or 


) 


machine 
$15.88 for the entire reproduction 
job. Each roll of film is 4 x 4 
inches x 1 inch thick Thus the 
spac required for the film record 
of these 21,600 cards is 4 x 4 inches 
X 45 inches. The six-drawer cabi 
net will house film copies of 2,771 
712 cards. 

sy the mere push of a little lever, 
any card or document will be 
flipped over and photographed on 
the back as well as the front, and 
ejected from the machine in_ its 
proper sequence. Documents up 
to 101% inches in width and of any 
length can be photographed by this 
model. Film is never wasted, for 
an automatic mechanism advances 
only the exact amount of film re 


quired to photograph the particu 
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lar document fed in at the moment. 
\ counter records the number of 
documents microfilmed, and index 
ing dials record date and indexing 
symbols throughout the roll of film. 
These symbols make it possible to 
locate quickly the correct roll con 
taining any document which it ts 
desired to examine. The roll is 
placed in the Film Reader and 
rapidly unwound to the picture de 
sired, which is enlarged to origi- 
nal size and automatically focussed. 
This machine will also make an 
exact photographic enlargement 
from the film picture in a matter of 
seconds. There are both Recordak 
and Reader models to suit various 
types, sizes, and volumes of munic 
ipal records. For instance, city en- 
gineers and public works and wtil- 
ity officials are interested in The 
Microfile Recordak, which photo- 
graphs large maps and engineering 
drawings. Increasing use is made 
of photography for making durable 
reproductions of pencil drawings, 
eliminating the laborious and cost 
ly tracing operation, 

All cities will do well to take a 
look at their records with an eye to 
good riddance of the bulky old 
originals and wherever possible for 
past and current records, to use 
space- and time-saving film rolls. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


PUBLIC—No. 788—76th CONGRESS) 
CHAPTER 727-—3d SESSION ) 


H. R. 10026 


‘lo provide for the disposition of certain pho 
tographed records of the United States Gov 
ernment, and for other purposes 
Re it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer 
ica in Congress assembled, That whenever any 
agency of the United States Government shall 
have photographed or microphotographed all 
or any part of the records kept by or in the 
agency in a manner and on film that complies 
with the minimum standards of quality ap 
proved for permanent photographic records by 
the National Bureau of Standards, and when 
ever such photographs or microphotographs 
shall be placed in conveniently accessible files 
and provision made for preserving, examining 
and using the same, the head of such agency 
may, with the approval of the Archivist of the 
United States, cause the original records from 


which the photographs or microphotographs 
have been made or any part thereof to be dis 
posed of ac ng to methods prescribed by 
law, provided records of the same specific kind 
in the particular agency have been previously 
authorized tor disposition by Congress 

SEC. 2 Photographs o1 microphotographs 
of any record photographed or microphoto 
graphed as herein provided shall have the same 
force and effect as the originals thereof would 


have had, and shall be treated as originals for 
the purpose of their admissibility in evidence 


Duly certified or authenticated copies of such 
photographs or microphotogr iphs shall be ad 
mitted in evidence equally with the original 


photographs or microph Nographs 


Approved September 24, 1940 
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NEW YORK STATE 
LAWS OF NEW YORK.—By Authority 
CHAPTER 548 
AN ACT to amend the public officers law, 
in relation to public records; reproduction of 
records on a film and the destruction thereof 
Became a law April 19, 1941 with the approval 

of the Governor 

§ 65-a. Public records; reproducti_n of rec- 
ords on films and destruction thereof. 1. Any 
public officer of the state may cause any OT 
all records, papers or documents kept by him 
to be photographed, microphotographed or 
reproduced on film. Such photographic film 
shall be of durable material and the device 
used to reproduce such records on such film 
shall be one which accurately reproduces the 
original thereof in all details 


2. Such photographs, microphotographs or 
photographic filn. shall be deemed to be an 
original record for all purposes, including in- 
troduction in evidence in all courts or admin- 
istrative agencies A transcript, exemplification 
or certified copy thereof shall, for all purposes 
recited herein, be deemed to be a transcript, 
exemplification, or certified copy of the orig- 
inal 

:. Whenever such photographs, micropho- 
tographs or reproductions on film shall be 
placed in conveniently accessible files and pro- 
visions made for preserving, examining and 
using the same, any such public officer may 
certify those facts to the head of the depart- 
ment, commission or board involved who shall 
have the power to authorize the destruction of 
such records, papers or documents, provided 
the consent of the commissioner of education 
is obtained pursuant to section eleven hun- 
dred and ninety-seven of the education law. 

§ 2 This act shall take effect immediately 
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NEW YORK STATE CITE 
LAWS OF NEW YORK.—By Authori: 
CHAPTER 688 
AN ACT to amend the general municipal 
in relation to reproduction of records on 
and the destruction of records so reprod 
Became a law April 23, 1941, with the appro, a) 
of the Governor. 
§ 51-a. Reproduction of records on 
and destruction of records so reproduced 


i The head of any department, commis 
or board of a municipal corporation may ¢ 
any or all records kept by him or it, to 
photographed, microphotographed or re; 
duced on film. Such photographic film s! 
be of durable material and the device used (o 
reproduce such records on such film shall 
one which accurately reproduces the origin 
record in all details 


2. Such photographic film shall be deen 
to be an original record for all purposes, i: 
cluding introduction in evidence in all courts 
or administrative agencies. A transcript, ex 
emplification or certified copy thereof shall, |: 
all purposes recited herein, be deemed to be 
transcript, exemplification, or certified copy of 
the original. 


3. Whenever such photographs or micro 
photographs or reproductions on films shall! 
be placed in conveniently accessible files and 
provisions made for preserving, examining and 
using the same, the said head of a depart 
ment, commission or board may certify those 
facts to the head of such municipal corporation 
who shall have the power to authorize the 
destruction of such records or papers, pursu 
ant to section eleven hundred ninety-seven 
of the education law. 


§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately 


fhove and in the preceding column are given laws permitting photographing of public 
records and destruction of the original records 
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(Continued from page 66) 


or “unsatisfactory. The Bureau is a 
service agency both to citizens and to 
the city departments. Central control 
is established through a reporting sys- 
tem by the department to the Bureau. 
If action is not taken within a five-day 
period by the department concerned, 
a follow-up comes from the Bureau to 
the department on which a report of 
progress must be made.’ 

Beyond the immediate and direct 
contacts, informal and formal, between 
city employees and the public, city hall 
can do much to stimulate citizen con- 
tact with, and interest in, the adminis- 
tration’s problems and policies. It is 
not impossible for citizens to be 
brought into direct relations with the 
making and carrying out of policy. 
This sort of contact is most helpful in 
giving the citizen a sense of partner- 
ship in the conduct of public affairs. 
In Berkeley, Calif., for instance, Mayor 
Frank Gaines invites ten citizens to at- 
tend each council meeting “as fellow 
stockholders in the business of Berke- 
ley.’ These invitations are personal- 
ly issued, and the response in increased 
interest in, and cooperation with, city 


* Ayres Compton, “A New Public Relations 
Field—The Complaint Bureau,” THe AMERICAN 
City, Mar., 1941, p. 50 


hall has been gratifying. In Chicago 
the Board of Education, with the as 
sistance of the WPA, conducted a se 
ries of “Know Your Government” tours 
which covered 36 municipal depart- 
ments. 

Even without such public meetings, 
city departments can find out by ques- 
tionnaires what citizens think about 
proposed policies. In Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for instance, the Police Department 
considered installing parking meters. 
It took a before-and-after poll of re- 
sults. It is interesting to note that the 
percentage opposed to parking meters 
dropped after experience with their 
use.” 

In Montclair, N. J., the budget com 
mittee of the Town Commission sent 
out a questionnaire to 9,000 of the 
town’s taxpayers. The question sent 
was whether to reduce the budget or to 
utilize some of the anticipated surplus 
for the reduction of the debt. Reply 
postcards were enclosed on which the 
citizens’ preference could be shown 
The return was about go per cent, and 
the vote was overwhelmingly in favor 
of retiring debt rather than reducing 
taxes." 


Tue American Crry, Dec., 1939. p. 63 
* THe American Crry, Mar., 1940, p. 55 
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THE 


Honolulu’s 
Water System 


Continued from page 58 ) 


Consumers’ Services and 
Meters 

Metered services have increased 
in the past decade from 17,507 in 
igi, when 491 were added to the 
system, to 23,956 at the close of 
ig40, during which the increase was 
1,428. Every service in the system 
is metered, so the consumers pay 
for the exact amount of water that 
is delivered to them, except for four 
flat rates and twenty-five fire sprin- 
kler systems which are handled on 
a service charge basis. Three of the 
Hat rates apply to three other De- 
partments of the municipal govern- 
ment, and the fourth, which ante- 
dates the creation of the Board of 
Water Supply, was granted in con- 
sideration of a right-of-way sur- 
render. 

A system of meter tests, designed 
to subject each meter to examina- 
tion once in five years regardless of 
its performance, is working  satis- 
factorily, although the schedule was 
somewhat disrupted in the past two 
years because of the transfer of the 
meter offices and shops into the new 
Board of Water Supply buildings. 
Special meter tests are made when- 
ever they are requested by water 
users, and when their desirability is 
otherwise indicated. 

The water rates for Honolulu 
were published in the April, 1941, 
issue Of THe AMERICAN Crty, on 
page 9. 

Technically trained men in the 
Service and Meter Division make 
special studies of consumer prob- 
lems, including the detection of 
leaks and other causes of waste 
within the water users’ properties, 
in the interest of conservation and 
as a means of maintaining satis- 
factory public relations. 

I'wenty service routes are main- 
tained to enable a crew of five me 


ter readers to cover the same ground 
at the same time each month. The 
routes as originally laid out have 
been satisfactory until recently, but 
now the growth of the city requires 
This is ex- 
pected to be accomplished by 1942. 


that they be revised. 
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Maps of Problem Areas 


HE Final Report of the Basic Com 
prehensive City Survey of Merid- 


Areas Map, included in this repor 
These areas ace principally the result 


of insufiicient regulation of the con 
ian, Miss., dated December, 1g40, and struction of cheap dwellings for families 
recently released, contains an admir- with low incomes. While most of thes 
able series of maps, two of which are blighted areas are now occupied — by 
negroes, there are two of these areas or 
here reproduced on smaller scales 

cupied by white families and a t rd o¢ 


They show problem areas and blighted cupied by a mixture of white and negro 


residences in the city. The other maps families. Furthermore, the deterioration 
he dwe thes bl “AS 

show: land uses; residential uses; con of the dwellings in ese problem area 
has been accelerated by the nvasion of 


dition of commercial and = industrial objectionable commercial and industrial 


buildings; height of buildings—resi uses 
dential and non-residential; vacant and Unfortunately, these problem areas 
have grown in recent vears and have re 


undeveloped property; tax assessments; 
sulted in a serious housing problem 
water supply; sanitary sewerage; storm 
sewerage, gas service, electric service f 
telephone service; transportation facil 


ties; type of pavement; condition of 


streets; births—1934 and 1939; deaths 
1934 and 1939: communicable diseases 
—1934 and 1939: home ownership, 
1940; population distribution, direct 
relief—commodities; and relief agency 
clients. Says the report: 


“There are six distinct ‘problem areas’ 
within the citv of Meridian. “These 
problem areas were found after the maps 
of the condition of dwellings had been 
prepared, showing the location of dwell 
ings in need of major repairs or unfit 
for use Only those areas where such 
blighted dwellings were found to be most 
numerous were selected for the Problem 
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To Get Intelligent 
Planning Done 


Excerpts from Three Papers on 


Planning as an Administrative Process, 


Presented in Philadelphia, May, 1941, at the 


National Conference on Planning 


By Russell Van Nest Black 
Consultant, New Jersey and Penn- 
svilvania State Planning Boards 


LANNING is not a single process 
but two processes—tLWO Processes 


quite distinct in technique, no 


matter how interwoven they may be in 
practice One is the technical process 
of making plans and of keeping them 
up to dat Ihe other is the admin 
istrative process of maintaining the in 
tegrity of the plan and of putting the 
plan into etfect \s the representa 
tive of government, the chief admin 
istrator of a city may be equally re 
sponsible for having plans made and 
for seeing that they are carried out 
But this does not alter the fact that 
the actual preparation of plans is and 
must remain a technical and not an 
administrative process Fach of the 
two processes must be in full cog 
nizance of the needs and limitations of 
the other, but each, in its operation, 
requires application of its own peculiar 
technique 

Some people seem to think that we 
would get farther with planning, faster, 
if we threw the planning commission 
overboard and seated the planning 
function more directly in the govern 
ment, either in the form of a planning 
department or of a single planning 
othcial, directly responsible in either 
case to the chief executive The pro 
ponents of this form of planning organ 
ization contend that the planning com 
mission, in its ivory tower, is so far 
removed from the regular processes of 
government that its approach is likely 
to be unrealistic; that such of its ideas 
as are sound are unlikely to get through 
to the responsible government; and 
that, being to some extent a competitor 
in the production of ideas, it is more 
likely to engender antagonism than the 
spirit ot cooperation necessary to the 
acceptance ot commission proposals, 
There is the further contention that 
the planning - commission approach, 
justifiable in the earlier years, has 
served its purpose—that planning has 
now come of age and should assume its 


rank in the front line of government 
without more coddling by glorified 
groups of citizens. 

Undoubtedly there is ground for 
such criticism of the planning commis- 
sion. At the same time it may be well 
to remind ourselves that in planning, 
as well as with any other phase of gov- 
ernment, the form of organization is 
less important than the kind of men 
who are doing the job. We grow im 
patient with planning’s slow progress 
and perhaps too quickly assume that 
there is something wrong with the tools. 
And it is always easier and more agree 
able to place the blame upon the me- 
chanics of the thing than upon the 
people responsible, who, in this case, 
are ourselves—the planners, the plan- 
ning commissioners, and the respon 
sible governmental officials. None of 
us are too competent, because good 
planning is an involved and difhcult 


job 


I am sure, therefore, that back of 
many planning failures lies much more 
than the misplacement of the planning 
function. Enough planning commis 
sions have done effective jobs over 
sufhciently long periods of time to 
demonstrate that there is nothing im 
possible about the planning-commis 
sion set-up. On the other hand, | 
think it may be assumed that direct 
planning through the administrative 
process has always been available to 
local government without the benefit 
of special enabling legislation, and it 
is interesting to note that, in spite of 
the age-old freedom to plan, the in- 
stances of worth-while planning accom 
plishment by municipalities, outside 
the planning-commission approach, are 
exceedingly rare. 

Conceding, however, certain theo- 
retical advantages in the “streamlined” 
approach to planning, there remains 
the question of the requirements for 
placing it in successful operation. In 
my opinion there are two prerequisites 
to effective long-range planning in the 
absence of a planning commission. 
One is an extraordinarily competent 
staff planner or planning director, able 


and willing to stand up against desi 

tive pressures both from within 

from without the government. J 
other is an administration thoroug 
convinced of the need for and 

value of planning, well versed in 
essential procedures, and ready to 
cept it as a regular and continu 
function of government. But, und 
such rare circumstances, planning \ 
succeed no matter what its position 


the administrative structure. 


The day may come when such con: 
tions will have become the usual thin 
Then, planning will have indeed a 
rived. In the meantime, howeve 
wherever the staff is inexperienced « 
weak or the administration is only ha! 
convinced, I believe that the plannin 
commission serves an essential function 
and that without a commission to kee p 
the planning concept alive not: much 
planning will be done for long. 

This is no brief for all planning com 
missions however composed oO! howe Vel 
minded. Some planning commissions 
like some administrators and = some 
planners, aren't worth their salt. A 
planning board without a proper con 
cept of its job, and without the willing 
ness or intelligence to do its job in a 
manner acceptable to a reasonable ad 
ministration, is indeed worse than 
worthless; it exerts an influence posi 
tively destructive of planning locally 
and of planning generally. 

It is my conclusion that the thing we 
most need is not a revolution in plan 
ning method, but better planning 
Good planning will make its way no 
matter what the method. 


By Donald C. Stone 


Assistant Director in Charge of 
Administrative Management, 
Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 


S I view it, planning is no more 
than the gathering and analysis 
of pertinent information, and 

the drawing of a conclusion therefrom 
as to what a future course of action 
should be. Inasmuch as the problems 
which the administrator must resolve, 
or propose recommended solutions for, 
are of every conceivable kind, it is ob- 
vious that planning must deal with a 
wide variety of subject matter. The 
subject matter, however, always falls 
into two classes. 


1. Substantive or technical subject mat- 
ter with which the agency is dealing. 
Planning in this area is variously termed 
resource planning, program planning, 
technical research, etc. 


2. The second class of subject matter 
is concerned with the development of 
sound organization, the method of staffing 
the organization, and the direction, co- 
ordination, and control of operations. 
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nning im respect to such matters is 
n referred to as administrative or man 
nent planning It is this latter kind 
which we are primarily concerned in 
present discussion 
One of the reasons why planning 
dies have not been utilized more 
nerally by administrative officials, 
rticularly in local governments, grows 
of their frequent creation as supe! 
wernmental agencies which serve as 
check upon the administrator, of 
which tend to dominate administrative 
rction while outside the stream of ad- 

It is of course essential that both pro- 

ram planners and administrative plan 
ers have the confidence and respect 
operating officials they serve. Should 
they tend to assert themselves into the 
operating line and to make administra 
tive decisions, they will reap a justified 
pre judice and distrust. On the other 
hand, it is essential for operating ofh 
cials to understand and realize the sig 
nificance of their actions in terms of 
the administrative process, their effect 
upon long-range programs, and_ the 
balance they are carrying in effective 
administration. In the press of daily 
operating responsibility, long - range 
program objectives and sound admin 
istrative management may be whittled 
iwav by the accumulation of hasty o1 
unplanned decisions. 


By John Nolen, Jr. 


Director of Planning, National 
Capital Park and Planning 
Commission 

URING this period in which 

planning has come of age, its 

relations with the administrative 
agencies of government have become 
more and more realistic. At first, plan 
ning was sponsored by civic and com- 
mercial groups, and gradually inde- 
pendent advisory commissions were set 
up but with no specific powers or du- 
ties. Later, upon passage of state en- 
abling acts, planning commissions were 
authorized to make comprehensive 
plans and even to control new subdivi- 
sions and to participate in the zoning 
process. Communities soon realized 
that much of what the planning com- 
missions had proposed in their advisory 
capacity was having little influence on 
the major problems which the admin- 
istrative agencies individually were at- 
tempting to solve. Meanwhile, ex- 
panding budgets worried taxpayers, 
large blighted areas became insolvent 
and tax-delinquent. Rigid budget and 
fiscal controls were set up, and while 
this reduced the pressure from (and 
on) the taxpayer, it did not solve any 
fundamental problems. The planning 
process was not functioning. 
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In spite of this experience, the rea 
son for having a city planning com 
mission to determine long-range poli 
cies for the community as a whole has 
not changed. . . . It might be said 
though, that in our desire to free the 
planning agency from political dicta 
tion we have often severed any effective 
connection between — the planning 
agency and politics through which 
alone the advice of the planning agency 
can be brought to realization. If plan 
ning has not been effective, that is 
more likely the reason; but it is not a 
reason inseparable from the advisory 
capacity of the planning agency 

It would appear that the planning of 


the future for ci s, towns, states and 
even on the national level, must be 
more POSLULVE and more objective than 
in the past—positive in the sense that 
it must be effective through closer tic 


} 


ins with administrative agencies and 


policy by an opportunity to submit r 
ports and review budgets, and obje 
tive in the sense that we must continu 
to have planning wencies represen i 
tive of the aims and objectives of the 
whole community in order that it may 
help to create the kind of community 
the community wants This it could 
obviously not if planning was 
merely a departmental, administrative 


function 


Factors Affeeting Fruitful 
Loeal Planning 


the Editor of THe AmMeErIcAN Crry: 

Critical local problems and malad 
justments, resulting from our extensive 
defense expansion, have focussed atten 
tion upon a need for local coordination 
and planning which has existed for 
many years. Whereas, in the recent 
past, planning was generally considered 
as unnecessary or undesirable—or not 
considered at all, today the word finds 
new favor on many lips in criticizing 
pre-emergency inadequacies of plan 
ning or in advocating intelligent for 
thought and action for both the imme 
diate and the long-range future. Among 
those who have long maintained that 
effective planning at the myriad roots 
of our democracy is essential, there has 
recently been considerable debate as to 
the means and methods by which this 
should be done The pape rs on plan 
ning as an administrative process, pre 
sented at the National Planning Con 
ference in May, reflect this discussion 

Although each of these papers ac 
knowledges the broadened scope of 
planning today and the important in 
terdependence of planning and its ad 
ministrative effectuation, one view 
point recommends the incorporation of 


the local plannir function into the 


ig 
regular “body” of municipal govern 
ment, and the other favors the con 
tinuation of the more familiar semi- 
autonomous city planning commission 

The many interesting aspects of the 
current discussion have tended to over 
shadow two basic and all-important 
facts. The most fruitful form of local 
planning and its administration will 
depend (1) on the particular type of 
planning involved, and (2) on local 
conditions. In the case of soil con 
servation district planning and_ that 
carried on by agricultural land-use 


planning committees, for example, re- 


sults have approved the means In a 


municipality with enlightened govern 
ment. so-« illed departmental planning 
would be desirab] But in the case of 
a city with a poor or corrupt govern 


ment, the commission would in all 
probability constitute the best initial 
form for planning At the Federal and 


state levels, the situation and needs art 


different again. Many of the points ol 
ipplication involve different consides 
ations and are at different pel ods of 
social evolution, and will therefore 1 

quire the best types and relationship of 


planning ind administration for the 
best results in a given situation 

Ot even greater Importance 1s the 
general contemporary picture reflected 
in all the discussion papers. Each im 
plies by indirection that the actual a 
complishme nts of planning forethought 
are far too few All recognize the wide 
gap between plans and planning a¢ 
complishment. Ina country with many 
serious maladjustments and faced with 
the necessity of planning by world-wide 
developments which, regardless of the 
outcome of the present conflict, will 
challenge democratic efficiency, this 
represents a potentially serious situa 
tion. If planning is to continue to be 
confronted by stone-wall barrier 
against its translation into action pro 
grams or by long delays in accomplish 
ment, it would appear inevitable that 
increasing problems may lead to dis 
astrous internal relationships, with the 
probability of eventual social and 
economic explosion 

The best planning forms are those 
which produce the best results, for the 
crucial job at hand is to get intelligent 
planning done. It can be done, but 
will it be done in time? 

C. Brancu, 
Princeton, N J 
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Forward Steps 


Reported by Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


Labor Board Improves 
Toledo Labor Picture 


Onto In 1940 with the 


completion of 5) years of existence 
by the Toledo Industrial Peace Board 
Poledo achieved a new record in labor 
relations. The 1940 annual report of 
the Board—a city-supported organiza 
tion reveals that there were in lo 


ledo last year only 5 strikes, involving 
1" workers Ihe Peace Board set 
73 

tled 16 major and 8 minor disputes 


involving 5,191 workers, without any 


stoppage of work Fight of these 24 
disputes were developing into strikes 
when imicable idjustment was 


achieved through the peace machinery 
Since its organization 1935, the 
Board has been instrumental in set 
thing, without any stoppage of work 
a total of 181 disputes involving 36,244 
employees, in 54 of which strikes had 
been definitely threatened. Progressive 
improvement and a gain in confidence 
of all parties has been reflected in the 
story of the Board Its history is 
graphically portrayed in the accom 
panying table reproduced from the 
annual report 

Ihe original idea for setting up the 
Poledo labor mediation organization 
came from Edward F. McGrady, then 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, who had 
been called to Toledo to mediate sev 
eral difficult disputes. It gained strong 
public support when newspaper edi- 
tors backed the plan whole-heartedly. 
Outstanding citizens have been among 
those serving voluntarily on the Board, 
which consists of three labor, three em 
ployer and three public members, who 
employ a full-time director. The total 
budget for 1940 was $6,275, of which 
$4,500 was paid for the director's sal- 
ary, $1,560 for the stenographic clerk, 
and $215 for supplies, transportation 
and communication service. In many 
respects the new national Defense 
Labor Mediation Board set up by 
President Roosevelt follows the suc 
cessful Toledo plan 

Virtually all of the work of the In- 
dustrial Peace Board is done quietly. 
However, the annual report of the di- 
rector makes available without specific 
names a complete history of each dis- 
pute. In 1940, most of the issues in- 
volved in disputes were of the usual 


type—wage increase requests, vacations 
with pay, alleged unjustified disc harges 
and alleged unsettled grievances, inter- 
pretation of agreements, picketing for 


TOLEDO INDUSTRIAL PEACE BOARD 
SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS—JULY 5, 1935 TO DEC. 31, 1940 


T 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 TOTAL 
July & to Dec. 31 
Cases T 
| Employees } Employees! Employees! Employees i Employees Emp 
4 
Major; 
Settled without 18 (d) 15(e) 16( 
Strikes or | 7(a) | 3102 | 16(b)| 5712 | 66(c)| 7797 Minor = 181(g)| 36244 
8 37 | | 42 | 
Total: 45) 11241 | Total: 23] 3201 | Tou: 24) 5194 


Strikes Settled 5 732 12 | 1760 14 2450 
| 


6 367 10 | 308 5 473 52 | 6090 


Settled 


Lockouts Settled] 1 100 1 100 
Disputes not 3 200 14 | 1519; 23 | 755 2 400 1 25 43 | 2899 


Handled 


Total Disputes} 49 | 3834 31 | 7672; 95 | 11866 


74 | 12363; 35 | 3909) 30 | 5689 277 | 45333 


fes J threatened strikes averted by settlement 


Jthreatened strikes averted by settlement 


tes 24 threatened strikes averted by settlement 


(e) includes 10 threatened strikes averted by settlement. (h) Peace Board participated in these but did not settic; 
(f) includes 8 threatened strikes averted by settlement. nearly all were settled by parties directly involved, with- 
(g) includes 54 threatened strikes averted by settlement. out outside assistance. 


4) includes 6 threatened strikes averted by settlement. MOTE, In addition, the Board each year hes bandied some 30 individes! complaints, net shows je these tables sor outlined jn this report 


various reasons, and, in a few cases, the 
recognition of unions. In the Federal 
reports of 1939 covering labor rela 
tions, Toledo stood g5th in the strike 
picture, but it is believed it will be 
much farther down the list on the 1940 
record, 


From Today in Toledo, published by Toledo 


Associates 


Omaha Takes on 
New Life 


OMAHA, Nespr.—Like many other 
cities, Omaha was hard hit by the de- 
pression. For many long years it was 
in the doldrums, just as was the whole 
of the United States. There's no need 
of going into details concerning un 
pleasant memories. Suffice to say, those 
years are gone, and we pray there will 
never be a recurrence of any like them; 
for the city of Omaha has had a new 
birth, and this is how it came about: 

Recently the Omaha World-Herald 
sponsored a Contest for the Best Sug- 
gestions of Plans for the Progress and 
Development of the City of Omaha. 
Ihe prizes were worth while: first 
prize, $1,000; second, $500; third, $200; 
fourth, $100; and four $50 prizes. 

It was a wide-open, free-for-all con- 
test, and you could submit as many 
suggestions as you pleased. One thou- 
sand entries were made and innumer- 
able suggestions offered, prominent 
among which were: 

1. Organization of a new, public- 


spirited council or assembly, repre- 
sentative of all classes of citizens, to 


consider and carry out all feasible plans 
for the general improvement of thi 
city. 

2. A public advertising campaign. 

3. Encouragement of industrial de 
velopment, particularly in the manu 
facture of articles from farm products. 

4- A new City Auditorium or Civic 
Center. 

5. Establishment of more _ rest 
rooms or comfort stations in the busi 
ness district. 

6. Development of Missouri River 
navigation. 

7. Improvement of nearby Carter 
Lake as a pleasure resort. 

8. Substitution of buses for street 
cars. 

g. Patronage of local industries, 
stores and markets. 

10. Fostering good-will and _ friend- 
liness toward the people of the entire 
state and of adjoining states. 

11. The holding of an annual Festi 
val, to promote optimism and cheerful- 
ness among all classes of citizens. 

iz. Community singing in the pub- 
lic parks. 

13. Inducement to outside capital 
and industries to locate in Omaha, by 
donating land for factory sites, tem- 
porary remission of taxes, etc. 

14. New leadership, and injection 
of more “new blood” into the veins 
of Omaha, by inducing more of the 
younger business men to participate in 
civic affairs, thus relieving the more 
prominent ones from being overbur- 
dened with such activities. 


15. A job survey and appeal to all 
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iployers to give employment, either 

mporary or permanent, to the un 

iployed. 

16. Beautification of the city and its 
pproaches through concerted planting 
trees and flowers, elimination of 
eed patches, and the improvement ol 
vacant lots and run-down buildings. 

is. Abatement of the smoke nui- 
cance 

18 An improved and uniform: sys- 
m of street marking. 

ig. Enlargement of the Omaha Air 
port 
20. Encouragement of the installa 

tion of air-conditioning systems in all 
stores, restaurants, office buildings, 
theaters and modern homes. 

21. Improved recreational and cul 
tural facilities, and the fostering of an 
optimistic and helpful attitude among 
all classes of citizens concerning the re 
vival of Omaha. 

From its inception the contest had a 
marked psychological effect upon the 
morale and spirit of the citizens. It 
started them to thinking, along op- 
timistic and constructive lines, about 
what could be done for the improve- 
ment of conditions in their community. 
It became the main topic of conversa- 
tion at the club, in the home and on 
the street. It was a common occur 
rence for one man to meet another and 
say: “Well, have you sent in your sug- 
gestions for the progress of Omaha?’ 
and for the other to answer: “You bet 
I have; I’ve sent in a raft of them, and 
I'm going to get that $1,000 prize.” 

After the decision of the Contest 
Judges and the awarding of the prizes, 
the World-Herald compiled and pub- 
lished a digest of the various sugges 
tions. The contest has been produc 
tive of the most gratifying results, not 
only in a mental and spiritual way, 
but in the way of physical and mate- 
rial progress: Many of the suggestions 
have already been successfully carried 
out, notably the Festival, when men 
let their whiskers grow, or bought some 
and pasted them on, and women 
paraded the streets in long dresses, 
with pantalettes, sunbonnets, etc. 
Community “Sings” are regularly held 
in the public parks; the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Ak-Sar-Ben Association 
and other civic organizations, the City 

Administration, business men and citi- 
zens generally, have all entered into 
the spirit of progress; the Omaha Air 
port is being enlarged; stores have put 
on rew fronts; new buildings and 
homes and a large bomber assembly 
plant for national defense are in course 
of construction; business and employ- 
ment conditions have noticeably im- 
proved; and we're all out for a bigger 
and better city of Omaha! 
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Showing Design and Measurements of 
Coral Gables Traffic Stgn 


Traffic Sign Designed 
by City Manager 


Fra.—A novel trathe 
sign has been designed by City Man 
ager, A. B. Curry, of Coral Gables, and 
is in use in that city. On a solid con 
crete base, 32 inches long by 12%, 
inches deep, 634 inches high in front 
and 1g inches high in the rear, appeat 
at an angle which the eye cannot 
escape and against a blue background, 
the raised gold letters STOP. The 
reading surface projects 1 inch above 
the base in front and 414 inches in 
the rear, and is 12 inches from front to 
rear. 

Placed in a grassed area inside the 
curb, it catches the motorist’s eye as 
effectively as a sign at or near eye level 
The signs are made in the city’s own 
cement utensil plant, along with flower 
pots, park benches and low street-name 
signs. Their cost is trifling. 

Mr. Curry is enthusiastic about the 
sign. He says: “It can’t be knocked 


over or damaged by careless motorists 


1941 


It is not, as disk signs are i natural 
target for boys with stones, or 22's. Ii 
proof against idult vandals unless 


armed with a crowbar o1 sledge 

It is not patented, and Manage 
Curry will gladly give further particu 
lars 


THOMAS H. REED 
Municipal Consultan 


Houston Mobilizes to 
Meet Soldiers’ Needs 


Houston, Texas 4 full-time Sol 
diers’ Service Bureau to act as a clear 
ing-house for all programs and activi 
health 
and well-being of the 


ties relating to the welfare 
10,000-0dd 
soldiers in the Army cantonments in 
this area has been opened by the Cham 
ber of Commerce as a major contribu 
tion to national defense 

The program of local cooperation 
with Army ofhcials was developed it 
the request of the commands of the 
three cantonments Colonel R. 
Kuldell, former President of the Hous 
ton Chamber of Commerce, is chau 
man of the committee directing this 
work Colonel Kuldell is also repre 
senting the sixty agencies included in 
the Council of Social Agencies 

This program represents a commu 
nity-wide effort to provide wholesome 
recreation and amusement by the citi 
zens of Houston for the soldiers both 
in their camps and while they are in 
Houston 

The Soldiers’ Service Bureau also 
will coordinate community efforts on 
such matters as health protection both 
for the soldiers and the citizens. The 
Chamber of Commerce Health Com 
mittee has already taken action to have 
the city and the county set up a deten 
tion clinic for diseased women The 
Chamber's Athletic Committee is de 
signing athletic fields for the three 
camps and has agreed to raise funds to 
install lights at Ellington Field for 
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Mosquito control 
rn pla 
‘ ood establish: 
| Bureau will be pre pared to 1) Food establishment 
: 1 Strict sanitary control 
provide information at any time to 


rs who are visiting in Houston, 
irrange entertainments both the 
city and at the camps, assist churches 


ind other organizations with affairs 


for the soldiers, and otherwise make 
the soldiers feel that the people of 
Houston are sincerely interested in 
their wellare 


The Program Analyzed 


I he following items were deemed 
necessary for consideration in deve lop 
ing a well-rounded program of coope! 
ition with officials of Camp Wallace 


Fllington Field, and Camp Hulen, by 


organizations in the city of Houston 
1) Survey of availability 
Registration 
Rentals 


Publicity 


b) Rent control 


Effective measures 
New construction 
Government aid 


Private ¢ ipital 


Trans} ifion 
Bus service 
lo serve soldiers 


lo serve citizens of Houston 


Trafic regulations 
Routes im city 
State Highway Patrol co 
operation in movement 
of Army trafhe 


Police cooperation in move 
ment of Army trafhe 


Ii! ! nt and Recreation 
[heater cooperation 
by) High-school football games 
fexas League baseball games 


Soldier Nights 
Reduced admissions 
a Athletic events 
In Houston 
2 At camps 
e) Supervised dances and socials 
f) Sight-seeing trips 
gw) Magazines, ete 
I\ Information Bureau 
1) Location 
b) Financing 
« Staff 
General information 
Tickets 
Directions 
4. Rest rooms 
\ Policing 
a) Houston police 
b) Sheriff 
c) Military police 


d) Basis of cooperation 


VI. Banking and Credit 
a) Banks 
b) Merchants 
Retail Credit Men's Asso 


cation 
2. Retail Merchants’ Associa 
tion 


Vil Health Measures 
(a) Prophylactic stations 


b) Clinic for diseased women 


i City-county cooperation 


VIII. Educational 
1) Night study opportunities 
b) Correspondence courses 


c) Library service 


a) Prepare complete list of churches 
b) Publicity 
Special transportation to services 
d) Special church events 
X Vake ‘em Feel at Home {ctivities 
a) Greeters 
b) Local hostesses 
c) Special entertainment at camps 
d Radio programs 
e) Soldier-written columns in news 
papers 
f) Military Affairs Committee, Cham 


ber of Commerce 
x) Local organizations 


GORDON H. TURRENTINE 
Public Relations Director 


Luray Singing Tower has a beautiful 


setting 


Singing Tower Given 
toa \ irginia Town 


Luray, Va.—The Luray Singing 
Tower of 47 bells was given to this 
Shenendoah Valley town, with an en- 
dowment to provide for its mainte- 
nance and for recitals in perpetuity, by 
Col. T. C. Northcott and his daughter, 
Mrs. Katherine Graves, in memory of 
Belle Brown Northcott, wife and 
mother. Housed in a native stone 
tower, it is located in view of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. It was dedi- 
cated “with the hope that it may be of 
cultural value and provide pleasing 
entertainment not only to residents 
but also to the many travelers who 
visit this friendly town.” 


\lthough unknown to many Amer- 
icans, the carillon has been a popu- 
lar musical instrument in the Old 
World, where it originated at least 400 
years ago. It has been said that “‘it is 
a folk-instrument—it sings with the 
people.” Although it has been only 


194] 


in the last fifteen vears that pro les 
sional carillonneurs have pra 
their art in this country, great ady 
ment has been made: in 1922 the 
carillon was erected in the New W; 
and today there are over forty fin 
struments in the country. 


Recitals by Luray’s carillonn 
Charles T. Chapman, a pupil of A: 
Brees, carillonneur of the Bok § 
ing Tower in Florida, are given dail, 
(except Friday) at 3:00 P.M., from 
April 1 to November go, and on 
urdays at g:00 P.M. Week-day recit 
are given for 30-minute periods; § 


day recitals for 45 minutes. Ther 
no charge, and ample free parking 
space is provided. 


Ihe carillon is not played from 
keyboard as in the case of the organ 


but from a clavier of oak levers and 
pedals. The bells are hung stationary 
in a structural steel framework, and 
the clappers are connected by a sys 
tem of transmission bars to the levers 
and pedals. The action is direct—that 
is, there is no pneumatic or electrical 
aid—and though this adds conside: 
able difhculties to the playing, it gives 
the carillonneur a much greater rang 
of dynamic expression than is possibl 
with an electrically operated mechan 
ism, and makes possible true artisti 
expression that ministers to the spiritu 
al needs of the people. 


ROBERT W. KEYSER 
Mavor 


Sale and Gay 
Hallowe'en 
in Many Cities 
To the Editor of THe AMERICAN City 


We have noted in the June issue of 
THe AMERICAN City the request from 
W. V. Pflaum, Chief of Police, Pied 
mont, Calif., for information as to what 
cities throughout the country are do 
ing to meet their Hallowe’en problem 
In this connection we wonder if you 
are familiar with our recent bulletin, 
“The Community Celebrates Hallow 
e’en,” a copy of which is going for 
ward under separate cover.* This gives 
fairly detailed accounts as to how com 
munities throughout the country have 
in different ways solved the “black 
destructive” problem. 

CLARK FREDRIKSON, 


Correspondence and Consultation Bureau, 
National Recreation Association 


* See page 115 for listing of this publicauon 


For articles on National De- 
fense in this issue, see pages 


5. 43, 62 and 83. 
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Measures of Defense 
Against Aerial Attack 


Vital Information in Case of Need 


While devoting a considerable amount of space in recent issues to problems of 
national defense, Tue American Curvy has endeavored to avoid taking an alarm- 
ist attitude in the present emergency. 
tion wrought by the war in Europe and on the high seas, we believe that bomb- 
ing of any American city is stlll a remote contingency. Common sense, however, 


Federal agencies. 


and specifications. 


Notwithstanding the horrible destruc- 


requires that municipal officials give rational forethought to possible eventuali- 
ties, and that they have at hand for immediate consultation information which 
may prove of vital importance in case of aerial invasion. 

It is for this reason that there is here reprinted from a new War Department 
bulletin the sections on protection of buildings and of atilities and industrial 
plants. This Bulletin No. 1 on “Civilian Defense: Protective Construction” has 
been prepared by the War Department with the assistance and advice of other 
It is issued by the Division of State and Local Cooperation, 
Office for Emergenc y Management, and is for sale at 23 cents by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
cuss aerial attack as to weapons used, ballistics and effects of bombs; and there 
is quite a comprehensive discussion of air raid shelters, with numerous plans 


Other sections of the Bulletin dis- 


A. Protection of Buildings 
RAMED buildings of steel or re- 
construction 


inforced concrete 


are relatively much less affected 
even by direct hits than are buildings 
Modern 


industrial 


of wall-bearing construction. 


public, commercial, and 
buildings are usually of steel or con- 
crete framed construction and should 
withstand bombing very well. 

Bomb fragments may pierce build- 
ing walls where the thickness is less 
than that table 4, 


light wall panels and windows can be 


indicated by and 


destroyed easily by blast. Usually pro- 
tection can be given by sandbag walls. 
which are very effective in stopping 
fragments. Figure 3 shows a sandbag 
recommended fo 
the first oor of a building. 


wall protection of 


It should 


be noted, however, that in climates 
subject to normal rainfall and snow, 
untreated sandbags deteriorate very 
quickly and usually disintegrate in a 
few months if exposed to weather. 
Therefore, sandbags generally should 
be considered as a temporary expedi 
ent to be replaced by brick or concrete 


walls when possible. 
little that 


making a 


There is can be done 


toward wall-bearing struc- 


ture safe from bombing. Sandbag bar 
ricades may protect the contents from 
fragments of bombs detonating out 


side the structure but they cannot pre 


vent demolition of the entire struc 
ture by blast. Buildings of this type 
often have wood floor systems which 


add to the fire hazard. 
In the design of new buildings spe 


vulnerability of wall-bearing struc 


tures practically precludes employment 


of such structures in all but excep 
tional cases, and it narrows the choice 
ot structures to one where tl frame 
is constructed of steel or reintorced 
concrete If connections otf the gird 
ers and columns are made strong and 
if the principle of continuity is tol 
lowed it IS poss ble to cle sigh a ruild 
ing in which extensive collap s vers 
unlikely even under a direct hit of a 


verv heavv bomb 


he cost need not 


that of a similar structure in the ce 


sign of which no provision is made ton 
the eftects of bombs Industrial struc 
tures with light roof covering should 


be designed, if possible so that the de 


} 


struction of one main member, such as 


a root girder or column, will not ovet 


load the adjacent members to the ex 


tent that spreading collapse results 


The dangers of collapse can be reduced 


considerably if the connections of the 


rool member to the column are ce 


signed strong enough to permit con 


siderable distortion of the column o1 


lateral displacement of its base without 


failure of the connection 


two-story in 


Wall panels of one- o1 


dustrial type steel or concrete frame 


buildings should not be bonded to col 


umns or other structural elements, 


since serious damage to the structure 


may result, The following paragraphs, 
quoted from a bulletin of the Depart 


Industrial Re 


British ex 


ment of Scientific and 


search, are based on recent 


perience in bombing raids 


“The function of the external walls 


of a wartime building should be solely 


Resistance to 
Attack Jour 


nal of the Institution of Civil Engineers (Lon 
don), October, 1940 


See Prof. J. F. Baker I he 


Collapse of Structure under Ait 


* Department of Scientific and Industrial Re 
search, General Principles of Wartime 
ing Bulletin No. 10 (London: His 
Stationery Office, 1940), p. 6 


suild 
Majesty's 


*] iad ae A TasLe 4.—Thickness of various materials required for protection 
Y against fragments of a 500-pound bomb at a distance of 50 feet 
Y M Re quired 
4 
Y 8 Mild steel plate l inches 
Reinforced concrete ? 12 inches 
Y Specially reinforced concrete * 10 inches 
4 T Sand or earth revetment 2 feet. 6 
Ground 
| ~ Gravel or stones between wood sheathing or corru- | 2 feet. 0 
40 A=: gated iron. inche 
SECTION A-A FRONT ELEVATION — Ae 
' Recent tests indicate that this figure may be somewhat reduced 
? Normal structural reinforcement 
FIGURE 3- SANDBAG WALI rO RESIST PENETRA 3 Reinforced to resist high local stresses in diagonal tehsion. 
TION BY SPLINTERS 
1. An average size sandbag filled measures approximately Equivalent protection would be given by these materials suitably 


20” x 10” x 5”, but any bag suitable for filling with earth or 
sand can be used for this purpose 
2. If possible, an air space of about 2 inches should be left 
between the sandbag wall and the wall of building 


for the purpose. 


combined in proportionate thicknesses. 
and doubtless other materials could be shown to be equally effective 


This table is not exhaustive 
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At 
Tallman’s 
Island 


Representative of many outstanding Worthington installations are those at 
TALLMAN’S ISLAND New York and at GARY, INDIANA. 


At TALLMAN’S ISLAND, care two 360 hp. and two 180 hp. Worth- 
ington engines, operating on sludge gas, driving Worthington vertical cen- 
trifugal sewage pumps through Falk right angle gears. Also, at Tallman's 
Island, are two 845 hp. and two 460 hp. Worthington engines, operating 
on sludge gas, direct connected to Roots-Connersville air blowers for aeration 
service. 


At GARY, INDIANA ore three Worthington 24 inch centrifugal pumps, each 
of 20 MGD capacity, 35 feet TDH, driven by Worthington 175 hp. engines 
operating on sewage sludge gas. Also, two Worthington 20 inch centrifugal 
pumps of 15 MGD capacity, driven by 125 hp. Ideal synchronous motors. 
An installed capacity of 90 MGD, for handling raw sewage. 


WORTHINGTON EQUIPMENT for SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Two views at Gary, Indiana | Pe is contributing promi- 
P nently to the solution of 
sewage plant problems. 


Developments in the use of sewage gas 
engines find Worthington in a noteworthy 
position as evidenced by an extensive 
and constantly increasing list of successful 
installations. 


And Worthington’s service to the sew- 
age disposal field includes not only sewage 
gas engines. Main raw sewage pumping 
units as well as pumping equipment for 
all auxiliary services will be found in a 
large percentage of our modern sewage 
disposal plants, including many of the 
most prominent installations. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
GEI-1 General Offices: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


ORTHINGTON 


Mention Tue American Crry—it helps. 
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protect the plant and personnel 

tinst the weather and against the 

ts of near misses. Whatever wall- 

material is used is liable to be ex- 
isively destroyed by near misses, but 
wided it is properly designed, it is 
sible to confine the damage to the 
illing material alone and to ensure 
it it does not’ involve the structural 

framework of the building. 

‘Cases have occurred in which panel 
walls built into the webs of steel 
stanchions [columns] have been sub- 
jected to severe blast and have bowed 
the stanchions [columns] out, shear- 
ing off their cap connections and 
producing collapse of the roof. 

The ideal wall construction there- 
fore consists of panel walls giving the 
code standard of lateral protection 
built independent of the steel frame- 
work so as to ensure that in the event 
of a near miss, they are blown in 
without involving the steelwork. This 
independence can best be achieved by 
casing the steelwork in concrete not 
bonded to the wall panels * * *.” 

[he protection against scattering of 
glass fragments of window or skylight 
glazing by adhesive treatment, such as 
muslin glued over the whole surface 
of glass, has proved effective. Any 
adhesive treatment should be extended 
over the frames surrounding the glass. 
Factories with glazed roofs present 
unusually dangerous hazards to work 
men because of the possibility of frag- 
ments of glass falling within the fac- 
tory. Chicken-wire nets may be in- 
stalled overhead in the interior as near 
as possible to glazing or roof, to catch 
fragments of glass and other shattered 
roof coverings falling from the roof. 

In the construction of new factories, 
skylights should be dispensed with, if 
practicable, and recourse had either 
to artificial lighting or to lighting from 
side windows. 


B. Protection of Utilities and 


Industrial Plants 
1. UTILITIES 


The protection of utilities so as to 
permit continuation of service under 
air attacks is of paramount importance 
in maintaining industry and produc- 
tion, 

Utility organizations in regions 
where there may be danger of attack 
should make plans for the following: 


a. Continuation of electrical service 
and measures to be taken to 
minimize the effect of bombing. 

b. Measures of defense in the con- 
struction of new power installa- 
tions to minimize the effects of 
bombing. 


a. Continuation of Service and Pro- 
fection of Existing Facilities—One of 


the best methods of providing continu 
ation of service is that of having all 
sources of power interconnected so 
that even complete destruction of an 
important plant would result in the 
minimum interruption to the powe1 
supply. All vital control apparatus 
and conductors should be duplicated 
in so far as is practical and should be 
so arranged that in the event of de 
struction of one unit, its duplicate 
could be put immediately into service 
Another protective measure, where 
feasible, is to have replacement units 
and parts of equipment strategically 
located and designed for rapid trans 
portation to replace a partially dé 
stroyed element, 

The general statements made _ pre 
viously as to the relative vulnerability 
of, and means of protection for, vari- 
ous structures may be applied to 
power-plant structures. Such buildings 
are generally of frame construction and 
of fire-resistant materials A rein 
forced-concrete roof 5 inches thick is 
sufficient to prevent penetration of a 
2-pound incendiary bomb. The walls 
should be thick enough to give pro 
tection against bomb fragments (see 
table 4). Where walls are of insufh 
cient thickness, a sandbag, brick or 
concrete wall may be provided, in ad 
dition to the existing wall, to increase 
the protection. Large windows may 
be made less dangerous by closing part 
of the opening with sandbags, or pri 
ferably, with concrete or brick walls 
Individual power units such as gen 
erators and turbines may be given pro 
tection by sandbag or brick protective 
walls around each unit 

Massive concrete dams suffer little 
or no damage by aerial bombardment 
In certain cases, head gates and spill 
way gates with their operating mechan 
ism, intake screens, or trash racks may 
be damaged; in these instances, a de 
gree of protection may be provided by 
reinforced-concrete 
tures, although such installations are so 
varied that definite recommendations 
cannot be made. 

High-tension lines are not easily de 


protective struc 


stroyed or broken down by aerial 
bombing. Few direct hits can be made 
by enemy planes unless they have the 
most favorable conditions for attack 
and fly very low and along the trans 
mission right-of-way Even in such 
cases, direct hits resulting in the de 
struction of the steel towers seldom ox 


cur. ‘Towers are sometimes damaged 


by fragments of exploding bombs, but 
in most cases this damage is not suffi 
cient to interrupt the power supply 
The comparatively few interruptions 
of power supply on transmission lines, 
which are usually caused by damage to 
the conducting cables or insulators, 


may be repaired quickly and the broken 
replaced When 


happen to be destroved by direct hits 


insulators towers 
usually service can be restored in a very 
short time by providing temporary 
lines Multipl 


having different routings or widely 


transmission lines 
separated rights-of-way, and selective 
relay protection for the different ci 
cuits, will reduce the interruption of 
powe!l service to a minimum 

b. Neu Constructio New build 
ings of permanent construction which 
house important equipment or opera 
tions should be of framed, fire-resistant 
construction, with walls otf sufhcient 
thickness to resist fragments and roofs 
at least heavy enough to stop light in 
cendiary bombs 

Power-plant machinery and other 
vital equipment should be given pro 
tection against fragments Provision 
should be made for adequate fire fight 
ing equipment, and for concrete fire 
walls or barriers to prevent such spread 
of fire as might happen when oil-filled 


transformers and switches are used 


The construction of outdoor stations 
should be arranged so that sectionaliza 
tion or cutting-off of damaged sections 
may be done quickly and service re 
stored over undamaged sections \ 
wider separation of the more vulne1 
able units, such as transformers, will 
serve to decrease the liability and ex 
tent of damage Outdoor substations 
preferably should be of latticed angle 
iron construction, and the transformers 
and oil switches may be protected by 
walls of concrete, brick, or sandbags as 
previously de scribed 

These penstocks, gates, etc., which 
are particularly likely to be damaged 
should have adequate control equip 
ment and valves to localize the dam 
age 


Outside flow line of equipment, in 


cluding penstocks, oil piping, gas pipes 
and other vital appurtenances of hy 
droelectric plants should be placed un 
derground or in strongly constructed 
concrete ducts or tunnels, wherever this 


is feasible and financially practical 


Steam plants are probably mor 
liable to injury than hydroelectri 
plants, because of the vulnerability of 
boilers and auxiliary equipment, and 
because of high chimneys which may 
be destroyed, damaging the part of the 
plant on which they fall. Protection 
from bomb fragments for steam plants 
may be obtained, im general, by put 


ting concrete or sandbag walls about 


boiler rooms and isolating as much as 


possible the various elements of the 


plant. 
2. SPECIAL MEASURES FOR THE PROTEC 


TION OF INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


neiuded m page 
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“> s @ Shown above, working at the airfield where 

2 the Giant B-19 is being tested, isan A-W Patrol Sweeper 
purchased by the Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 150 A-W 

| HUNDREDS OF Patrols are being rushed through our plant for use in 

¢ keeping the runways of America’s flying fields clean 


23 A-W PATROL and safe. 


Clean, fast sweeping, maneuverability, and the tested 


. SWE E PE R® all‘round efficiency of these patrol sweepers made them 


the obvious buy for defense purposes. For identical rea- 


is AIDING IN sons they are the logical buy in your campaign for a 


cleaner, healthier community. Write today for full facts 


CIVIC HEALTH about the A-W Patrol Sweeper... and its performance 


in hundreds of towns and cities in this country and 
< DEFEN SE throughout the world. THE AUSTIN-WESTERN ROAD 
3 MACHINERY CoO., Aurora, Illinois. 


MOTOR GRADERS CABLE SCRAPERS 
Aad LOADERS ROLLERS e tern 
BLADE GRADERS ROLL-A-PLANES tin es ; 
ELEVATING GRADERS MOTOR SWEEPERS us » 
HYDRAULIC SCRAPERS BITUMINOUS 
CRUSHING AND DISTRIBUTORS 
SCREENING PLANT: SHOVELS AND CRANES 


During July we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN Cry 
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§9 
ing Municipal Administrati 
mproving |Viunicipa ministration 
Current Items from the Public Administration Clearing House 
n ini centrated on a street parallel to th completed New York by Ju 
Practical ( ommt ity | highway. Manufacturing plants will 1g42, under provisions of a New York 
Planning Demonstratec be located on the outskirts of the com statute enacted this veat he Civil 


in Hill, N. H. 


WHEN CITIZENS OF Hit, N. H., held 
ieir annual town meeting in a new 
ywn hall in April, 1941, it symbolized 
the substantial completion of a plan 
ning program the community of 500 
had approved on paper only a year pre 
viously.* 

Early in 1940, Hill faced the choice 
of giving up existence or moving be 
cause of flood-control measures. So 
the citizens decided to build, on a site 
half a mile away, a new community 
that would have every good feature in- 
telligent planning could bring. They 
sought advice of the State Planning 
and Development Commission, which, 
in turn, enlisted a dozen other state 
agencies to aid Hill on such matters 
as highways, health, schools, water 
supply and welfare. 

“New” Hill, the American Society of 
Planning Officials points out, is re- 
establishing itself mainly with funds 
it will receive from the Federal Govern 
ment for damages to “old” Hill be 
cause of the flood-control. project. 
There will be extra outlay” only 
where rebuilt facilities are superior 
to those of the old community. 

To buy the new land site of go acres, 
the Hill Village Improvement Asso 
ciation, a non-profit’ corporation of 
townsmen, secured $8,000 from three 
banks. By selling stock at $20 a share 
it raised another $1,000 to pay costs of 
surveying and clearing of titles. Land 
not sold to the town for streets, parks 
and public buildings was divided into 
half-acre lots. All except nine of the 
lots were sold for home sites within 
six months, and the loan was repaid. 
Fifty thousand dollars borrowed from 
the state until the Federal funds are 
forthcoming financed public facilities 
except for the new water system, which 
was built with 20-year bonds; the only 
other financial aid is a $9,000 annual 
contribution by the state for three vears 
to replace the tax revenue the town 
loses during the moving and reconstruc 
tion period. 

There are many advantages gained 
from the new location. The new high 
way, paid for by the Federal Govern 
ment, passes by instead of through the 
village. The shopping center is con- 


*See Tue American for May, 
page 75 


munity. The fact that the entire vil 
lage is located on one side of the high 
wav is an aid to safety. Economy is 
achieved by combining in one build 
ing space for the town hall, library 
selectmen’s office, kitchen and dining 
hall, and the garage for the town truck 
and fire engine. Public utility mains 
and conduits are laid under the grass 
strip between the street and sidewalk, 
eliminating the need for expensive and 
inconvenient ripping-up of pavement 
for repairs. There will be a town play 
held, and a swimming hole made from 
the reservoir of the old town's wate 
supply. The town park includes a 100 
foot strip of land on each side of the 
highway, which, with the reservoir land 
on its other sides, creates a “greenbelt 
for the community. 

“New” Hill, with additional option 
on 50 acres, has a site large enough to 
accommodate twice its population, ku 
ture developments will be protected by 
such devices as zoning and deed pro 
visions specifying minimum lot. siz 
minimum housing costs, and preven 
tion of lot purchase for speculation. 


All New York Local 


Governments to Be 
Under Civil Service 


First WHOLESALE EXTENSION 
Civir SERVICE to ever’ry jurisdiction 
within state—cities, counties, and 


school and special districts—will be 


Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada reports 


of the counties it 


according to the act, will mak he 
choice from among thre types ol 
system administration alreac 
in New York State in administrative 


civil service Commission, County pel 


sonnel ofhcer, and administration by 
the state civil service Commission It 
no se lection Is mace by June 


the county automatically comes under 
the State commission’s jurisdiction, 
Fach county has the privilege of chang 
ing its form of civil service administra 
tion two vears later if the system 
adopted proves unsatislactory About 
18 counties now have some type of 


merit system. 


The state personnel agency speci 
fically retains jurisdiction over the five 
counties within Greater New York 
City, and ovel school districts other 
than citv school districts 

Since each of the 61 cities in the 
state already has its own civil service 
commission functioning under general 
supervision of the state, the new law 
does not directly affect the cities Ihe 
law includes al provision howevel 
which permits a city to abolish its own 
commission at any time and come un 
der the state commission 

The new provision for civil service 
was the result of a 1939 court decision 
that civil service was mandatory under 


the state constitution 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Recent sales of new issues from the 


June numbers of The Bond Bu 


Amount Borrower and Purpose Rate (°% Term (Year BK 
$150,000 Fitchburg, Mass., Municipal Relief i » Ser 
250,000 Indianapolis, Ind., City Hospital A\ 
100 000 Lewiston Me Improvement and Eq ip 
ment 1.2 se! 
1,200,000 Maryland, Chesapeake Bay Ferry Rey 
enue of 1941 OA 
Prem 
125.000 Aliquippa Pa School 7 1-2 “ 
(00,000 Greenville Co., S. Road and Bridge Se 
100,000 New Philadelphia, Ohic Ave 
50,000 Richland Co., S. ¢ County Library 2 \ 
800,000 Jefferson Co Texas, County Airport 4.-A 
200,000 Akron, Ohio, Delinquent lax 2 Se 
20,000 Newport Ky Flood Control 2.2 t \ 
248,000 Phoenix Housing Authority, Ariz 2.25 OV-A j 
430,000 Lee Co., Fla., Road and Bridge Retunding { \ 
110,000 Ecorse Ip Mich Water Revenue 4 
100,000 Campbell Co Tenn., Right of-way Se 
225,000 Mackinac Island, Mich., Dock and Water 
Revenue 4.-A ) 


| 
| 
| 
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Anniversary 
Parking 


The FIRST Parking Meters in the World 
were installed in Oklahoma City, Okla. 


on July 16, 1935 


60 MINUTE 
PARKING 


| NIVERSALLY, parking meters have justified 

4 the vision of their far-sighted inventor as Th eee 

the best means of TRAFFIC CONTROL! e Original 
CARL MAGEE METER 


Licensed under Vehicular Parking, Ltd. 


parking. 


ing 300 

2 Increasing curb parking 
+. 
per cen 
rritation between 


Removing traffic officers: 


DUAL PARKING METER 


Commerce Exchange Building =  jj| Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN City. 
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Traffie Control and Facilitation 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 60 John St.. New York 


Charles G. Beckenbach, Chairman; Merwyn A. Kraft, Vice-Chairman: 


David M. Baldwin, Martin Bruening, Stephen Butterfield, Edgar F. 


( opell, John B. Ecker, Fred W. Fisch, Theodore W. Forhes, Milton Harris, FE. Emmett Kirwin, Foster M. Kunz, Walter Matthews, Henry 
W. Osborne, Ls Shattuck, Matthew Stelski, Frederick Tarbox 


Transit Expert Views Pedestrian Perils 


By Joun 
Editor, Transit Journal 


ITH more people at work under 
the of national de 


fense, more vehicles are using the city 


impetus 


streets and more pedestrians are Cross 


ing these streets. Regardless of 
whether the major part of one’s daily 
travel is accomplished by automobile, 


bus, street car or subway, part of each 


trip must usually be made on_ foot. 
That's where the greatest danger lies. 
Pedestrians are the victims in about 


7o per cent of the fatal accidents that 
In all, some 18. 
killed in the 


United States last vear—more than the 


occur in city streets. 


000 pedesti lans were 


number of combatant troops in onc 
entire division of the army. 
Imagine the public outcry if that 


number of our soldiers had been killed 
The death of 


by accident. 13,000 pe 


destrians, on the hand, is ac- 
cepted almost with indifference. What 
makes the matter worse is that the 
growing volume of both pedestrian and 
trath« 


to result in 


vehicular seems virtually certain 
a still greater number of 
pedestrian accidents unless vigorous 
steps are taken to remedy the situation. 

Opinions differ as to where the 
blame lies for this heavy toll of pedes- 
trian lives. Formerly the motorist got 
most of the blame, but lately it has be 
come the fashion to blame the pedes- 
trian. A barrage of criticism has been 
directed at his head on the theory that 
it is his own carelessness, or his cussed- 
ness, that makes him the victim of so 
many accidents. 

Commissioner Caroll E. Mealey of 
New York State’s Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles has said that a statistical study 
of pedestrian accidents in that state 
“developed the somewhat surprising 
fact that pedestrian acts contribute to 
nearly 60 per cent of the fatal and 
nearly 75 per the non-fatal 
pedestrian accidents.” While 
statistics are interesting, it may be sig- 
nificant that they are based largely on 
the reports made to the police by the 


cent of 
these 


See review of “Fares, Please!” 


of this issue 


on page 1Og 


PHOTOGRAPH BY GEORGE A. Dot GLAS 


Lives can be saved by 


promoting pede Sirian satet nol bo caitlin i 
traffic regulations which recognize the needs of the ped 1 
and provide for meeting then 
motorists involved in these accidents Guthner, head of Denver's Depart 
The dead pedestrians make no reports ment of Safety, once described the pe 
destrian as a “spoiled and pampered 


Obey Lights? 


\ favorite 
the number of pedestrian accidents is 


suggestion for reducing 


to compel the pedestrian to observe 
trafhc regulations. General W. | 


made, the Gen 


child He 


eral said 


should be 


to obey trathe rules pun 


ishment if necessary.’ 


This is in accord with the old Ameri 


can custom of passing a law to remedy 


he situation whenever a 


problem 


ry 
bd ue 
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> EFFICIENT OPERATION —This new regulator 
operates at high efficiency from fractional to 
full load....has unity or leading power-factor 
....the current drawn from the line is in direct 
proportion to the load....regulator has no 
moving coils....makes instant adjustment to 


changes in load. 


2) GASY WESTALLATION regulator 3) MINIMUM MAINTENANCE —The regulator is 
and all control equipment are mounted 
> s f protected against faults in the loop circuit. Should a 
into a rugged, compact unit, suitable : ase ; 
> : : break occur in the loop circuit, the regulator quick- 
for pole, platform, or vault installations 
ly disconnects itself from the supply-line. A short- 
without reassembly of any parts. Also, 
oe circuit in the loop does not damage it. The switch- 
the assembled unit is small enough . 
, ing equipment is practically non-sparking since the 
so that it can be lowered into a : 
supply-line contacts never open or close under load. 


vault through standard 
: g Long life and minimum maintenance are the result, 
size manholes. 


Investigate the many advan- Wagner Electric ©rporation 


tages of the Wagner Y-H 6400 Plymouth Avenue, Saint Louis,Mo..US.A. 
Constant-Current Regulator. 


Mail coupon for complete Gentlemen: 
information. Please send me complete information on 
your Type Y-H Constant-Current Regulator. 


NAME. 

“Woadner Electric Corporation 
6400 Plymouth Avenue, Saint Louis,Mo..US.A. 
TRANSFORMERS * MOTORS + FANS + BRAKES 


T41-4 


YOUR FLOATS 


B/W All-Electric Floatless Controls 
make possible closer and more ac- 
curate control of liquid levels in 
wells, tanks, and reservoirs, and do 
a better job for you. Why be with- 
out these modern controls? 


FORMS 


HAND or WET 
PROCESS 


Make concrete pipe on the 
job with Quinn Pipe Forms. 
They can be handled by less 
experienced labor and pro- 


duce uniform concrete, pipe ENDER WarRRICK Corp. 


Send for free literature today! 


Pipe Forms make pipe con- 
forming to A.S.T.M. require- ; 133 PIERCE STREET 
ments as to wall thickness BIRMINGHAM ' MICHIGAN 


and other standards. 


Quinn Heavy-Duty Pipe 
Forms are built to give more 
years of service — sizes for 
any diameter pipe from 12 to 
84 inches—tongue and groove 
or bell end pipe—any length. 
Backed by over 30 years of 
service in the hands of con- 


THE 
WILLIAM S. HEWETT 
SYSTEM 


of reinforced concrete 


tractors, municipal depart- 
ons 
ments, pipe manufacturers. construction 
We o> - — results in structures that WILL 
— MEDIUM DUTY NOT CRACK, are frost resisting 
= and require no upkeep. This sys 
PIPE FORMS tem of reinforcing is applied to 
HEAVY DU T Y circular tanks for the storage of 
Meet the demand for low- liquids and to thin shell domes 
Pl PE FORMS costequipment that produces In use more than 18 years; ap 
a uniform quality of pipe in 
ype with Adjustable smaller amounts. For making gy 
Fort pipe 12 to 60 inches in diam- covering more than 400,000 
a new wedge-ty twananle WHA eter—any length. ft. of surface. We do not build 
but cooperate with local engi 
WRITE TODAY neers in the design of structures 
vet Complete tion ces and Special Construction Features o 
a Pipe Fx G s size of job for estimate o1 sour pipe form W rite Sor literature. Estimates 
‘ . \ i turers of Quinn Concrete Pipe Machines for making furnished without obligation. 
machi: 
The William S. Hewett System 


20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Tl, 


During July we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN City. 


~_o-=—rm, WAGNER Type Y-H Constant-Current Regulator 

Street Lighting Saves Money Three Ways.. 

2 
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THE 


ses. That it would accomplish much 
this instance seems extremely doubt- 

\ number of American cities 
ve tried to compel pedestrians to 
ey trafhe regulations, but have found 
forcement to be virtually impossible 
ithout doubling or tripling the size 

of the police force. 

One reason that the pedestrian is not 

ore observant of trafic regulations is 
hat he has found that he is not always 
fe even when he does obey the rules. 
lake the case of the pedestrian who 
CTOSSES properly at a street intersec- 
tion and is willing to wait until the 
lights change in his favor. How long 
he has to wait is a matter of chance, 
but it mav be as long as a minute and 
a half. When the lights change, he 
steps brisklv off the sidewalk, only to 
be greeted by the blare of a horn as a 
vehicle to his left starts to turn the 
corner. He steps quickly back to the 
curb and waits patiently while a seem- 
ingly endless stream of vehicles make 
right turns. At last the stream ends 
and he proc eeds to cross. Then, sud 
denlv, another horn blares at him. 
This time it is a delivery truck mak- 
ing a left turn which bears down on 
him. He makes a flying leap forward, 
escaping the truck’s mudguard by 
inches. 

By now he has reached the center of 
the intersecting street and feels that 
the worst of his troubles are over. 
Only go feet more and he will be on 
the sidewalk again. But it is not as 
easy as all that. Stopped squarely on 
the crosswalk ahead of him is a taxicab 
which failed to halt promptly when the 
lights turned against it. Shall he de- 
tour in front of it, or in back? Some- 
how the rear seems safer, so he starts 
to pick his way between its tail-light 
and the front bumper of the auto next 
in his column. As he does so the sig 
nal lights change and the whole mass 
of vehicles begins to move, leaving him 
marooned between those in the center 
lane and those in another lane neare1 
the curb. He stands there until a 
momentary break in the flow of ve 
hicles gives him a chance to dart across 
to the safety of the sidewalk. 

Such is a characteristic experience of 
a man obeying the traffic rules in every 
respec :. His obedience failed to as 
sure him a safe crossing, and it caused 
him more delay than if he had bland 
This ex 


perience, it may be argued, represents 


ly ignored the traffic lights. 


an exceptionally unfortunate combina 
tion of difficulties encountered by the 
pedestrian. Perhaps it does, but there 
are enough of these difficulties present 
whenever the pedestrian attempts to 
cross the street to convince him that 
there’s not much use in obeying traffic 


regulations. 


To compel him to obey 
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them might help the motorists, he 
thinks, but it would not help him 
much, 


Grade Separation? 


Another 


problem is grade separation This is 


popular solution of the 


a favorite with the artists who paint 
pictures of the city of the future. Al 
most all of them succumb to the lure 
of pedestrian bridges spanning the 
swiftly moving streams of trafhe Dhese 
bridges may look well in pictures, but 
they do not amount to very much in 
practice. New York tried the idea as 
far back as 1867, when an iron bridge 
was built across Broadway at Fulton 
Street to permit persons on foot to 
cross the street free from the danger of 
being trampled under the hooves of 
dashing steeds. Old pictures indicate 
that it was a gracefully designed and 
atractive structure, but it did not prove 
popular, and it was torn down the 
vear after it was built. 


Ihe same general idea has been 
tried more recently in the form of tun 
nels permitting the pedestrians to pass 
under vehicular trafic at busy loca 
tions. These tunnels are all right at 
some spots where the vehicular traffic 
is extraordinarily heavy, but they have 
failed to win much public favor under 
ordinary circumstances. Pedestrians 
it appears, prefer the dangers of the 
surface to the safety of a detour above 
or below ground. In any event, the 
cost of building enough underpasses 
and overpasses to accomplish any fat 
reaching result would be prohibitive. 


Foolproof Crossings? 


Industrial management, a few vears 
ago, was faced with a problem not un 
like that which trafic authorities face 
in respect to the pedestrian.  Indus- 
trial workers were getting injured and 


killed with 


The rules which management framed 


considerable frequency. 
to protect the workers were often vio 
lated. The safety devices which man 
agement provided were frequently ig 
nored. Then a new technique was de 
veloped. Machines were designed and 
placed so as to make the safe way the 
easy and. convenient way for the 
worker. He didn't have to make a spt 
cial effort to work the safe way; he just 
slipped into the safe way naturally 

and the number of accidents was great 


lv reduced. 

This principle could be applied ef 
fectively to promot pede strian satety 
lake for example, the timing of trafhe 
lights. Long intervals between the 
changes of lights cause pedestrians to 
become impatient and start to cross be 
fore the green appears. Long intervals 


also encourage motorists to cheat a lit 
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thts they think they can 


get away with it. Short intervals, on the 


other hand encourage botl MOLOorists 
and pedestrians to wait until the lights 
are in their favor, as they know thev 
won't have to wait very long 1} 

distribution of time between the two 
intersecting streets is MmMportant 
If it is in accordance with th tua 


volume of movement, the pedestrian 
does not find himself standing on the 
curb waiting for a green light while no 
trathc is moving on the street he wants 
to cross 

Another possible element of timing 
Is lo provide a reasonable interval be 
tween the disappearance of the green 
light in one direction and its ippe il 
W he 


there is no such interval the pedes 


ance on the intersecting street 
trian who starts on the green light may 
find himself caught halfway across th 
street The New York Supreme Court 
has ruled that one who starts to cross 
a trathc-controlled highway with the 
lights in his favor has the right-of 
way over trathc proceeding on that 
highway until he reaches the other 
side, even though in the meantime the 
trathe lights change This decision 
however, has not made any noticeabl 
difference in the habit of vehicular 
trafhe starting the instant the light 
turns green Ihe use of an amber 
light of short duration between the red 
and green permits the pedestrian who 
is halfway across the street to finish his 
crossing in safety \ pedestrian who 
obeys the lights is then assured of full 
protection, and usually is glad to do 


More Traffic Lights? 


Then, too, there is the question of 
where to place the lights With a 
mistaken idea of economy, many citi 
try to make one trafhe light do 
work of half a dozen At some of the 


busiest intersections in New York and 


other cities there are no trafhic lig! 

all. Both pedestrians and motori 
Are supposed to look up ol down 
street to see what the signal hows at 
a nearby intersection Some do om 
don't Otten trathe lights are mounted 
high up on street ng po I 
they can easily be missed un one 
knows just where to look I he cle 
ol placing them so high is to make 
single light visible to persons and 
hicles approa hing t! ntersection 
from any one of tour directio pe 
rience, however, has show! Sia 
better to have a light on a ) po 
it each corner of the nterse on 0 
that a signal face the pec or 
motorist trom whatever dire on th 


may be approach ny 


What all this boils down to is that 
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A successful concern with a long record of service to customers haf 


something to offer besides its product. Our technical staff |, as ,) 
10 years of experience in designing pipe, fittings and special cay, 
ings. We have one of the finest foundry laboratories in Ameria, \\, 


operate four large and modern foundries, and can ship from || 


plant and storage yards. What can we do to serve you ? 


Lithegraphed on stone by Edward A. Wilson 


U.S. PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
General Offices: Burlington, N. J. 


Plants and Sales Offices throughout 
the U, S. A. 
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propel placing and timing of tral 
fic lights make the safe way an easy 
everyone—and the result is 
wer accidents. Kansas City 
xample. Careful 
iven there to the needs of the pedes 
trian, and how trathe 
arranged so that it will be simple 


iy for 
is a case 


thought has been 


regulation can 
nd easy for the pedestrian to obey 
the rules. Since this has been done, G. 
Ml. Burns, Managing Director of the 
local Safety Council, has estimated that 
go to g5 per cent of all pedestrians 
voluntarily observe the traffic rules in 
the downtown district 
per cent observe them in the outlying 
districts. Pedestrian 
were 35 fewer than the year before. 


and 60 to 7o 


fatalities in 


This idea of giving more considera 
tion to the needs of the pedestrian is 
emphasized by Burton W. Marsh, Di- 
rector of the Safety Traffic Engi- 
neering Department of the American 
\utomobile “Whereve! 
today’s traffic situation ts analyzed,” he 


and 
Association. 


says, “the pedestrian stands out sharply 
as in urgent need of major considera 
tion. In city after city and state after 
state, major attention has been ce 
voted to vehicular phases of the traffic 
problem. These phases have monop 
olized the spotlight; on them has been 
spent the bulk of time, thought and 
funds devoted to better and more 01 
derly trafhe 
ence, safety and general well-being of 
the man-on-foot, if not forgotten, have 


all too often been relegated to  sec- 


conditions. The conveni 


ondary importance.” 


Here is the obvious 
if this country is going 


ous effort to reduce the appalling num 


place to begin 
to make a seri 


ber of automobile accidents which oc 
cur every Probably 
can be saved by promoting pedestrian 


year. more lives 
safety than in any other single way 
But experience shows that it can’t be 
done by calling the pedestrian un 
pleasant names. The only way it can 
be done is through traffic regulations 
that recognize the needs of the pedes- 
trian. 
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Parking Meters in Minneapolis 


HE breaking-in period with our 
1,050 parking meters, installed 
in April, 1940, is over, and every 
In fact, we 


one is pretty well satisfied 


expect to install an additional 400 
meters on principal parking streets in 
business district, where at 


block 


The ordinance permits 1-hour park 


the central 


sides are equipped 


present 70 


ing at 75 per cent of the meters, and 


go-minute parking on major 
streets. The fee is 5 cents 
Counts have been made of the actual 


parking time used by 571 cars in the 


go-minute zones, and by 1,448 cars in 


the 60-minute zones, in the period of 
a week. Of 


legally an average of 14 minutes; the 


the 571 cars, 460 parked 
111 illegal parkers averaging 55 min 
utes. Of the 1,448 cars, 1,268 parked 
legally an average of 29 minutes, while 
The 


proportion of 


i180 cars averaged g5 minutes 
chart 


parkers who observe the ordinance, and 


shows the large 


ANALYSIS OF PARKING METER CALLS DURING THE MONTHS OF 
June Nov Feb., Apri 
1940 1940 1g4! 
External Troubles 
Damaged and bent posts, broken glass, damaged cases 4 7 14 20 
Posts loose—heads loose i 
Broken case and flange 1 
Locks 2 
Internal Troubles 
*Coin slot plugged (gum, matches, slugs, paper, etc gq! 26 32 
Mechanism adjustments 19 4! 7 
Coin tube adjustment 16 24 3 1 
****Alibi calls’—No service necessary (overtime parkers 
complaints ) 56 29 50 
Meter run down 5 8 7 4 
* Misuse of meters has declined to “usual number” of calls. 
** Engineer's office called for adjustment of all meters before city took over their operation 


*** “Alibi calls"’ mostly 
June, 1940 


operation, 1,050 


from motorists who have been tagged for illegal 


Meters placed in operation about grd week in 


parking 


April iverage number in 


1040 


Nov., 1940—Blizzard of Monday, Nov. 11, 1940, kept cars out of loop until normal conditions 
returned on Thursday Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday spent removing snow from most 
meters 

be 


By J.C. Vincent 
Ele« trical and Mechanical Engineer, 
Engineer's Department, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


the few cars which, without stricter 
entorcement, overstay the legal time 

Enforcement in Minneapolis is by 
three squad cars with civilian driver 
and a police ofhcer in each, circulatin 
through the metered street Phe ad 
jacent streets are parked heavily, 1 
quiring additional enforcement there 


The City Engineer's Department ha 


had charge of the meters since April 
Operation difficulties are few 
Since May 1 we have regularly checked 
all meters for maintenance, including 
greasing and oiling Phe accompany 
ing table shows. the type ol mainte 
nance and difficulties encountered \ 
maintenance man at $145 per month 
handles at present 1,000 meters 

The are collected 
plovees ot the City reasurer 


Collections 


per month, or 4° 


per mete! S11.50 
» CENTS pel 


monthly collection 


1,050 meters 


April 
May 7 
June 
July 4.29 
August 
Septem ber 1 


to Mav 6, 19640 $4.441.40 
to May 41 40 10,072.44 


October 2,981.60 
Novembe 
December 
January, 144! 
February 
March 
April 14,1 
May 12,2 


June 12 { 


ha 
had 
\ 
i 
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: 
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This signboard 
erected in one of our larger cities is 
tragic proof that our battle for traffic safety is 
far from won. Many such 1941 increases are traceable 


to the growth of after dark fatalities. 


The reason — America has to the finished job. These modern 

gone on a 24-hour schedule mountings place the luminaires at 

More people and cars are on the proper height for efficient light 

the streets at night. More trucks distribution. All-steel construction in- 

are on the move after sundown. creases their service life and decreases 

: Danger after dark has been multi- cost of maintenance. Union Metal 
. plied many times in a comparatively standards are offered in a range of 
few months. styles for residential, business district, 


roe intersection and highway lighting — 
Modern street lighting is one con- 
and every one is attractive in appear- 
Structive step every Community can 
wis OY Lt” ance as well as practical in design. 
take towards correcting this serious 
situation. And when planning such an Write for copy of Catalog No. 71. 
installation, consider the advantages And remember —/ife will never be as 


Union Metal sfee/ standards will bring cheap as modern street lighting. 


THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 


Why not remember to mention THe AMERICAN CrTy? 
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Outdoor Lighting 
Streets —Highways—F loodlighting 


Longest Lighted Highway 
in the South 


LABAMA not only has a highway 
A lighting program comparable to 
the fine work done by the New 
Jersey Highway Department, but is 
selling the meaning and values of the 
improvement to the people of the state. 

Back of the program, which consists 
of five specific installations, two com- 
pleted, is not only the Alabama High- 
way Department, headed by Chris J. 
Sherlock, but the energetic results-get- 
ting Junior Chamber of Commerce as 
well, invaluably aided by the Birming 
ham Electric Co. and the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

The initial installation, and the first 
lighted highway in the state, or south 
of Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
River, was the Attalla-Gadsden stretch 
of U. S. 11 connecting Birmingham 
with Memphis. The results are un- 
answerable: 


— Ten Months 
Before After 
Lighting Lighting 
Accidents . 71 o 
Killed 7 o 


Vehicles damaged 


PHOTOGRAPHS SUPPLIED BY UTILITIES SERVICE 


Daytime Appearance of Bessemer-Birmingham Super Highwa 


co., 


Ihe second installation is the six 
lane super-highway between Besseme1 
and Birmingham, dedicated on Decem 
President Max Pickens 


of the Bessemer Junior Chamber ot 


ber 30, 1940. 
Commerce the presentation 
Mayor Jap Bryant spoke on “Besse 
mer’s \ppreciation of the New Lighted 
Super-Highway,” and President Cooper 
Green of the Birmingham City Com 


mission gave Birmingham's apprecia 


tion. 


Chis installation consists of 227 
Westinghouse pendant luminaires with 
10,000-lumen lamps equipped — with 
Holophane refractors, spaced 125 feet 
apart in staggered arrangement and 
mounted 25 feet to light source. Each 
luminaire is suspended from a long up 
sweep trussed mast-arm furnished by 
the Utilities Service Co., Allentown, 
Pa. This type of mast-arm not only 
meets the needs of highway lighting 
service but is particularly effective in 
towns and cities where brackets must 
be attached to wood poles carrying sev 
eral mast-arms and possibly transform- 


ers. The upsweep design not only 


ALLENTOWN, PA 


clears the obstructions, but on short 
poles provides additional height as 
well 


Lhe Bessemer Super-Highway is said 
by the Birmingham News to carry the 
heaviest trathe out of Birmingham, and 
although the highway has been mack 
saler by a middle parkway, it is still 
Illumina 


i-used 


a dangerous stretch of road 


tion of this stretch of mucl high 


wav will serve to demonstrat he ad 


vantages of night-le interurban 


roads As a result of this experience 
it is likely that more of our crowded 
highways will be lighted 


ipler Rates for 


Street Lighting 
Ir Has Been Pownren Our 


that some of the compli ated 


street-lighting rates in force in 
many cities were necessary he- 
cause of lack of standardization 
of equipment, and certain other 
difliculties. But now, in view 
of the modern types of equip- 
ment and the unilorm tech- 
nique of their use, may it not 
he feasible to simplily these 


rate structures’ 
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Whether you are lighting a street, highway, bridge, sports 
field or industrial property, you will find the right equip- 
ment for your needs and for your budget in the complete 
L-M line...the line that includes “Everything You Need In 
Outdoor Lighting”. And from the first discussion of plans 
till the installation is completed and in service, your L-M 


representative will gladly give you every possible help. 


PROTECTIVE LIGHTING 


The complete line of L-M Protective 
Lighting Equipment is ready for 
service at your municipal plants, 
reservoirs, factories and other 
vital properties. Write for 
Bulletin No. LMB-4121, and 

get further information. Line 
Material Company, 800 North 
Eighth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


LINE MATERIAL COMPANY 
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For Safer Highways 


[HE STREET AND HiGuway LIGHTING 
Committee of the Illuminating Engi- 
ering Society, meeting in New York 

y recently, passed the following 
solution: 

‘Whereas it is becoming increasingly 
pparent that lack of highway lighting 
, responsible for the majority of night 
rafic accidents; and 

“Whereas it has been amply demon- 
strated that the cost of operating rea- 
lighting is 
accidents 


sonably effective highway 
materially than 
which it would prevent; therefore be it 
Resolved that the Street and High- 
way Lighting Committee of the Ilum- 
inating Engineering Society urge that 
responsible authorities shall make spe- 
cial effort to bring about the adequate 
lighting of highways upon which the 
night accident record is excessive.” 


less cost of 


Lighting to Fit the Traflic 


Ou. Licnts, Gas Licuts, Arc Licuts, 
street markers of days gone by—what 
did they matter to the unsteady pedes- 
trian or the horse-drawn 


riage, or buggy? 


wagon, Car- 


Even the famous White Light period 


wasn't concerned with visibility, but 
with light lines for guidance and white 
lights for show. The footpad was the 
chief menace, and actually there were 


not so many of him. 


Only ten years ago it was felt that 
such street lighting as there was could 
be “curtailed,” as much as to say 
omitted. That snapped the camel's 
backbone and, notably in Detroit, traf 
fic safety lighting was conceived. What 
is trafhc Merely that 


quality of street lighting which renders 


safety lighting? 


objects sufficiently visible to avoid 


collisions. 


Ihe results in fewer accidents, 
greater safety and enjoyment, have 
been written wherever modern street 


lighting has been installed. 


AMERICAN CITY for JULY, 


Show Night and Day 


THe Texas Highway DepartMeEnt 
is congratulated on its excellent statis 
tical Texas Highway 
Facts. 


is reproduced in reverse on this page to 


report On 1940 


The striking cover of this report 


accentuate the menace of darkness. 
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Accident Statistics 


problem This is probably the case 
also in Texas, although this report 
does not compare the day accidents 


with the night accidents. State high 


way and motor-vehicle commissions 


should find it very well worth while to 


In most states, night-time conditions segregate the day and night statistics 
and accidents constitute the major and publish them 
Filth ) ear of Jackson Hluminated ( ascades 
More THAN 2,000,000 PERSONS from U.S. 127 and Mich. 60. Mr. Sparks is 
every state and territory of the United a former mayor of Jackson 
States and Canada viewed the Jackson, The Cascades are 550 feet long, 60 
Mich., Illuminated Cascades during feet wide, 84 feet high, and are divided 
1g40, and on May go they were turned into 11 falls. There are three pools go 
on for the IQ4il season, x go feet, each containing two foun 
The Cascades are the scenic back tains. Pumps with a capacity of 3,000 
eround of the William and Matilda gpm supply the water The 1,230 
Sparks Foundation, Inc., consisting of lamps, totaling 240 kw, are red, blue 
165 acres of richly developed parkways, and green, and by blending these a 


lagoons, gardens, golf course and drives 


just outside the city limits near routes 


multitude of colors is obtained—and a 


memorable evening 


> 2 

ra 
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: THIS MAN CAN HELP YOU 
Your local GraysBar representative is 
fully on the current situation 
“i Gravba with respect to the delivery of electrical 
: ray a equipment and supplies. Where your 
IN OVER needs are for defense purposes, he can 
80 PRINCIPAL CITIES serve you expeditiously and in every 


, case, can help you avoid unnecessary 
Executive Offices: Graybar Building, New York, N.Y. delays and confusion. 


Do you mention THe American Crry? Please do. 
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Upper, Elevated Highway in Pittsburgh; Municipal Electric Plant in Lansing. Lower, 


Over pass in Shreveport See text belou 


Striking Bits of Modern 


I TOP left is Pittsburgh’s new 

$3,000,000 elevated traffic bypass 
in the Golden Triangle, the best- 
lighted thoroughfare in that city and 
one of the most brilliantly illuminated 
stretches of highway in the country. 
\t night the new semi-silhouette light- 
ing provides safety comparable with 
that of daylight, says the Duquesne 
Light Co. 

Ninety 300-watt or 6,000-lumen West 
inghouse lighting units flood the road 
way with more than a _ half-million 
lumens, producing an average intensity 
of thirty times bright moonlight. The 
lighting units are spaced 100 feet apart 
with a 23-foot mounting height, and 
operate on a 7.5-ampere series system. 

Alongside is the tower of the new 
Ottawa Street municipal power station 
at Lansing, Mich., illuminated to sim- 


ulate a flame. On the first setback of 
the building, floodlights with red lenses 
are used; red lenses diluted with amber 
are used on the second setback. and on 
the third setback amber is used. Win- 
dows are illuminated from the inside 
with mercury vapor lights, giving a 
contrasting color against the red and 
amber. 

At lower left is a three-level inter 
section on the New Jersey approach to 
the Lincoln Tunnel... On the lower 
highway traffic flows to and from the 
tunnel. The second tier is reached 
over ramps at the left and right These 
carry traffic to the local streets of Union 
City, N. ]., and to the Hudson County 
soulevard, which is the third-tier road 
way and the main trafhc artery The 
high visibility is produced by a unit 


designed to direct the generated light 


{pproaching Lincoln Tunnel in New Jersey; 


Lighting 


to the pavement surtaces and to pre 
vent waste ol light into the night sky 
\ Holophan refractor bowl on the 
luminaire distributes the light up and 
down the traffic lanes 

\r lower right note thre h oh ind 
even order of pavement brightness, r 
sulting in long-range visibility at night, 
produced by 22 General Electric so 
dium lights on the Market Street over 
pass in Shreveport La This picture 
shows the sodium-lighted ov rpass 
The luminaires hang from 6-foot 
brackets on Union Métal standards 90 
feet 


ibove the 25-foot pavements 


Street-lighting costs for a 
thousand municipalities are 
being compiled for 

Tue 
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Trinidad Stands 


* On every one of the Seven Seas it’s the same story 
— ships loaded to the gunwales with war supplies 
and food, Even on ships running between the Island 
of Trinidad and the United States, space is precious 
— and very difficult to get. 

Naturally, this means that transportation of 
Trinidad Native Lake Asphalt must be curtailed. And 
we know that the vast majority of our American cus- 
tomers will support Barber’s policy of making way 
for materials and supplies that are urgently needed 
in this hour of emergency. 

Occasionally, space is available. In such cases 
we load as much Trinidad Lake Asphalt as space and 
time permit . .. without delaying the sailing! But 
these instances are rare. 

To those whe depend on the unique advantages 
of Trinidad Native Lake Asphalt, Barber pledges 
every effort to make any possible deliveries. As soon 


as conditions permit, Barber will immediately 
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By for Defense! 


resume full-scale importation of this vital asphalt. 

Meanwhile, Barber manufactures a complete 
line of the highest quality petroleum asphalt prod- 
ucts for highway construction and maintenance. 


BARBER ASPHALT CORPORATION ¢ BARBER, NEW JERSEY 


Do you mention Tax American City? Please do. 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 


ity Planning and Zoning” 


Zoning and Planning 


Notes 
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With the cooperation of 
EDWARD M. BASSETT 
Author of “Zoning” and of 


“The Master Plan” 


Emergency Ordinance 


MarYLAND.—In re Roberts, Circuit 
Court for Baltimore County, September 
ig40, not reported.—On May 17, 1939. 
the Legislature granted authority to the 


taltimore County Commissioners to desig 


nate residence districts only, and to regu 
late and restrict in a uniform manner the 
uses of property within such districts. 
Roberts had bought land within this area 
subsequently laid out as residential. Un- 
der this authority he now seeks to erect 
a dairy produce store on his property, 
claiming that the ordinance is unconstitu 


tional as to him. 

The Court upholds the ordinance, say 
ing in part: 

With the * * * contention that the Board 
exceeded the power vested in it by the Legis 
lature and therefore acted illegally, the Court 
cannot agree. It would be unreasonable to say 
that the Board of County Commissioners must 
complete the survey of the whole area author- 
ized to be zoned by the Legislature before 
acting on a particular spot. It must be borne 
in mind that the Legislature passed this act 
as an emergency measure to take effect imme- 
diately. To hold that there must be lengthy 
proceedings, hearings and surveys before the 
Board could legally restrict the use of land in 
any particular district, would be to defeat the 
will of the Legislature * * °. 

“The fact that the applicant had contracted 
to purchase the land before the passage of the 
act * * * gives him no vested rights as against 
the County.” 

Eprror’s Nore.—The validity of this case 
as a precedent may be questioned. While there 
are cases holding that some of the requisites 
of valid zoning may be dispensed with in 
emergency zoning, the better law would seem 
to be that in all cases the requirements of com- 
prehensive zoning must be met. See Bassett, 
“Zoning,” p. 87; contra Darlington vy. Board of 
Councilmen of City of Frankfort, 140 So. ed, 
392, summarized in our Notes for October, 1940 


Spot Zoning 


Wisconsin.—Eggebeen v. Sonnenberg, 
Circuit Court, County of Sheboygan (un- 
reported) *.—This was an action to de- 
termine the validity of an amendment of 
the zoning ordinance. The ordinance had 
placed a large area, surrounding a beauti 
ful park, in an ‘A” residential district 
Sonnenberg, the owner of about two-thirds 
of a city block in this area, wished to 
build an apartment on his land, and ob 
tained an amendment of the zoning ordi 
nance making it a “C” residential dis 
trict, in which apartments would be per 
mitted. This land is 114 blocks from the 
nearest class “B” zone and 10 blocks from 
the nearest class “C”’ zone, and would be 
entirely surrounded by the remainder of 
the class “C” zone. 

The Court decided against the validity 
of the amendment, finding that it would 
be a detriment to the other property own- 


* From a digest of the case by Alfred Bett- 
man in the News Letter of the American So 
ciety of Planning Officials. 


ers in the zone, who had built in reliance 
upon the zoning ordinance. In this con 
nection Mr. Bettman says 


“In its argument on this point the Court 
stated that the amendment would deprive 
many of the other lot owners in the district of 
a distinct property right The concept that 
zoning creates property rights is obviously a 
loose use of the expression ‘property right 
which would, if carried to an immoderate ex 
tent, unduly confuse the process of sound zon 
ing amendment.” 


“A realtor, who was also a member of the 
planning commission, explained the Planning 
Commission's approval of the amendment by 
saying that the Commission ‘was guided by the 
plans and pictures of the proposed apartment 
building and its setback, that it would bring 
more tax revenue to the city give employment 
in its building, and would be more sighth 


than a vacant, wind-swept, weed-grown lot 


Ihe Court gave a vigorous thrashing to this 
argument and was quite conscious of the fallacy 
of deciding the appropriateness of zoning any 
property by the nature of the particular struc 
ture which is proposed to be built thereon 


Indeed, the Court pointed out that there 
had been nothing like a comprehensive plan 
brought in to justify the placing of the Son 
nenberg tract on the map as a residence ‘( 
district; thus showing a consciousness that 
every part of the zoning of the territory of the 
city should find its justification in the entire 
zone plan, whether the original zone plan 
or the amended zone plan—a concept which 
when followed is the best protection against 


spot zoning Ihe Court frequently called 
the amendment a piece of ‘spot’ zoning 
In its own language it the amendment 
enlarges no Class ‘‘( district, it changes no 


boundary lines of any district, nor does it 


make any district more compact 


Measures of Defense 


Against Aerial Attack 


(Continued from page 87 


In general, many of the points coy 
ered under the protection of buildings 
and utilities are applicable to indus- 
trial plants. Steam boilers, machinery, 
essential water and gas mains, switch 
boards, and electrical cables should re- 
ceive special attention. Besides caus 
ing disruption of operations, the de 
struction of supply pipes by bombs 
might involve flooding or explosion. 

[he storage of highly inflammable 
material, such as gasoline, oil, or chemi 
cals in tanks, should receive special 
consideration on account of the serious 
fire risk. This may involve the con 
struction of dikes around tanks, place 
ment of tanks underground, or re- 
moval of tanks to a less dangerous lo- 
cation. 

Communications must be maintained 
for emergency service Duplication of 
lines and location of telephones in 
shelter and first-aid stations are neces 
sary for adequate control 

In most cases, sandbags will afford 
the simplest and most effective means 
of protection of essential machinery 
against fragments, but wooden boxes 
filled with sand are an excellent sub 
stitute. Where practicable, dupli ites 
of vital machinery, tools, dies, and spe 
cial fittings should be obtained, if not 
already available, and stored as addi 
tional insurance against interruption 


These duplicates should be dispersed 
and should be away from the main 
buildings 

As previously mentioned, incendiary 
bombs may be expected to plerce light 
roofs and burn on the floor of the top 
story Although most modern indus 
trial buildings are of steel or concret 
construction and consequently less vul 
nerable to fire, the contents of many 
such buildings are highly inflammable 
It is most important, therefore, to tak« 
all possible steps to reduce the risk 
of fire by having adequate portable 
fire-fighting equipment in addition to 
permanent installations which may be 
damaged. Reserve supplies of water in 
Static tanks or other reservoirs should 
Stocks of inflammable 
material should be reduced as far as 


be provided 


possible 


Study should be made of the 
problem of carrying on work if sup 
plies of walcr, electricity and eas 
from public on private sources 
should be interrupted by damage 
to producing stations or service 
mains. \uxiliary power plants 
should be provided and maintained 
in working condition. Duplication 
of power and communication lines 
switchboards, and other utilities is 
desirable. 
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Complete the job in 30 
working days with CONCRETE 


There is practically no speed limit on runway construc- 
tion when you specify concrete. Present experience 
on airport and highway jobs shows that up to 17,000 
sq. yds. of 8-6-8 concrete can be placed daily by two 
34-E dual-drum paver outfits working two shifts, or 
with comparable ready-mix facilities. Figure what that 
means in terms of a half-million square yard project: 


In a single working week—a 5,000-ft. x 200-ft. 
runway can be paved complete. 


In two weeks—another runway done and sections 
of the first one opened for planes. 


In 30 working days—Bring on the big ships! The 
500,000 sq. yd. airport is paved, big areas in use. 
Concrete materials and equipment are available. 
Speedy construction with concrete is combined with 
the advantages of low maintenance . . . all-weather 
safety ... high visibility by day or by night. . . lowest 
first cost for a given load-carrying strength . . . depend- 
able load capacity for the big planes, today, tomorrow. 
Write us for data on concrete for airport surfaces. 


Portland Cement Association, bept. 47-4, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, ML 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... 
through scientific research and engineering field work 


Why not remember to mention THe American Curry? 
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Municipal Law Notes and Decisions 


Prepared by Nationar Institute of Municipat Law Orricers, Wasiincton, D. C. 
Cuartes S. Ruyne, Executive Director, and Joun A. Consultant 


National Defense— 
Federal-City Relations— 
Duty of Army Convoy to 
Obey Traffic Signals 


In the recent case of Neu v. McCarthy, 33 
N. I ed) 570 (Mass. Apr. 18, 1941 it was 
iecided that a driver of an army truck travel 
ng in a convoy who obeyed the orders of his 

iperior officer “to proceed and keep up with 
the convoy regardless’’ was not guilty of con 
tributory. negligence in driving through a red 
traffic light The light was located at an inter 
section ‘of two highwavs in Dedham, Mass 
and had been placed there under regulations 
by the State Department of Public Works un 
der proper authority. While this case merely 
decides the issue of contributory negligence 
in the matter of running through the light in 
obedience to orders but in violation of state 
law, the opinion takes occasion to survey and 
expound the law governing the relation of 
state, local, and Federal laws regarding mili 
tary activity within the political jurisdiction 
of states and local subdivisions The opinion 
serves aS a timely commentary on a subject that 
is of increasing practical importance as a result 
of the National Defense activities 

At one place Justice Qua observes: “A per- 
son who enters military service is not thereby 
relieved from his obligation to observe the 
law of the jurisdiction in which he finds him 
self. Speaking generally, he is liable for his 
torts as are other persons. Little v. Barreme, 
2 Cranch 170, 171, 2 L. ed. 243; Mitchell v. 
Harmony, 13 How. 115, 14 L. ed. 75; Bates v 
Clark, g5 U. S. 204, 24 L. ed. 471; Franks v 
Smith, 142 Ky. 232, 1394 S. W. 484. L. R. A 
igisA, 1141, Ann. Cas. 1912D, 319; Bishop 
v. Vandercook, 228 Mich. 299, 200 N. W. 278 
State v. Sparks, 27 Tex. 627.” 

At another point he observes that while the 
Federal Government has the right to use state 
highways for all purposes necessary to Carry- 
ing out Federal powers, general sovereign jur 
isdiction including power to regulate for pub 
lic safety resides in the state. The Federal 
Government in its use must conform to ap- 
plicable state law unless to do so would pre 
vent or seriously hamper the functioning of 
the Federal instrumentality. This fact of 
military or other necessity excusing Federal 
compliance will be determined by the courts 
themselves. See Commonwealth v. Closson, 
229 Mass. 329, 118 N. E. 653; Johnson v. 
Maryland, 254 U. S. 51, 41 Sup. Ct. 16, 65 L. 
ed. 126; Hall v. Commonwealth, 12g Va. 738, 
105, S. E. 551; Ex Parte Willman, 277 Fed. 8169; 
United States v. Hart, Fed. Cas. No. 15, 316 
See also Ex Parte Milligan, 4 Wall. 2, 124 
125, 18 L. ed. 281. 

The determination of an army officer that 
the state or local law shall be disobeyed is not 
conclusive on the courts in such a matter, but 
in view of the fact that a soldier's first duty is 
to obey and not to question orders, his action 
pursuant to orders should be excused even if 
in violation of law unless he as an ordinary 
private soldier should know that the order is 
illegal and void. Neu v. McCarthy, supra 

In the Neu case the Court observed that in 
time of peace there was no compelling military 
necessity, obvious or demonstrated, that the 
convoy pass through the red light. Clearly 
distinguished are such cases as State v. Burton, 
41 R. I. 303, 103 Atl. g62, L. R. A. 1918F, 559 
(a navy dispatch driver who in time of actual 
war was ordered to proceed with all possibl 
speed, held not violating law although ex 
ceeding the local speed limit). 

Ihe authority of civil authorities to arrest 
try, and convict persons in Federal military 
services for violations of the “laws of the land” 


is recognized by the Articles of War See 


Articles 54-96, particularly Article 74; 41 Stat 


soo0-806 1920 io [ « A. § 1526-1568 
1934 
That local ordinances are “laws of the lane 
for such purposes see 21 Ops. Atty. Gen. 88 
1kQ4 compare Ex parte Bright t 


1874 For a discussion of other cases involy 


ing soldiers taken into civil custody see, Na 
tional Defense and Municipal Legal Proble 
Report No. 71, National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, p. 19 and cases there discussed 


Administrative Aste and 
Referendum—Contracts 


Regardless of the form the action takes, i. « 
ordinance, resolution, or motion, accepting a 
bid and directing that a contract be entered 
into is an administrative act and not subject 
to initiative and referendum Read v. Cit 
of Scottsbluff, 297 N. W. 669 (Nebr. 1941 


Airports—Tort Liability 

While the city of Miami as defendant was 
given judgment because of contributory neg 
ligence of plaintiff, the Court held neverthe 
less that the city operated the airport in its 
proprietary capacity and would not enjoy any 
governmental immunity its operation 
Peavey Vv. City of Miami; Mogis City Airwa 
v. Same, 1 So. (2d) 614 (Fla. 1941). 


Banks—Home Rule—State and 
Local Relations 


A national bank had authority to secure city 
deposits only if the state law authorized its 
banks to do so. No law of New York provided 
such authority, but a local law of the city of 
Svracuse attempted to provide this authority 
It is held that the authority of banks is a 
matter for general state law which a home rule 
city has no power to change. Haight v. City 
of Syracuse, 38 F. Supp. 244 (D.C. N. DL N.Y 
May 29, 1941). 


Civil Service—Photographers— 
Corporation Counsel 


The Corporation Counsel of New York may 
purchase photographs as evidence from com 
mercial photographers in spite of the existence 
of a civil service list for a position of photog 
rapher Drummond v. Kern, 27 N. Y ed 
332 (Sup. Ct., Special Term, New York County 
1941). 


Licenses—State and Local Relations— 
Repeal by Implication—Theaters 


A local law imposing a license fee on the 
aters incident to regulation in the interests of 
public health, safety and morals, including fire 
prevention, is not repealed by a state law gis 
ing regulatory control of fire hazards to a 
state fire marshal. The features of local regu 
lation other than fire hazards are sufficient 
basis for the local license Hollywood Theater 
Corp. v. City of Indianapolis, 94 N. F ed 
28 (Ind., May 22, 1941) 


Mayor—Council—Power to Subpoena 


Ihe charter of New York provides for 
mingled rather than separation of powers 
The office of Mavor cannot resist a subpoena 
duces tecum from a committee of the Council 
directing the Mavor to testify and produce 
records in his office La Guardia v. Smith, 27 
N. Y. S. (2d) g21 (Sup. Ct Special Term, New 
York County, 1941 


Meetings—City Council— 
Notice or Call 


Where a charter specifies the manner of set 
vice of notice of a special meeting, notifica 
tion of individual members by telephone is 
insufficient to call a valid meeting where one 
member fails to receive the call and another 


fails to attend under the npre nm that 
meeting is simply a conference \ 
illegedily au ed by ( | 
necting not a lid bliga 
Cu f Ell ig A ‘ M 
Apr. 15, 1941 


Milk Control—Delegation— 
Incorporation by Reference 


The San Francisco ordinance authorizing 
sale and distribution of pasteurized and c 
hed milk is not invalid as to the delegation 
volved in the definition of “certified milk 
that which conforms to the rules for pro 
tion and distribution of certified milk adoptes 


by the American Association of Medical M 
Natural M k P 
ornia Vv. City and Count if San fra 
i 112 P zd) (D. ¢ App, ist D 
Calif., May 1, 1941 


Powers—Compromise—Delegation 


A city has no authority to delegate powse 


an auditor to collect or compromise a cla 
due the city A contract to emplov an 
tor tor such a purpose is not binding on 
subsequent board of aldermen Soi 
Mitchell, same v. City of Loui le, 1 So 


725 (Miss. 1941 


Power Districts—Municipal 
Corporations—Tax Exemption 


4 power district in Nevada is a muiryic 


corporation in the sense used the 
for 


exemption Property of the power district lo 


constitution and statutes provid 


cated within a county is not assessable for 
taxes State v. Lincoln County Power Distr 
No. 7, 111 P ed 528 (Nev. 1941 


Salaries—De Facto Officers 


Whether or not appointment is legally valid 
if a person honestly serves as a bona fide ce 
facto officer he is entitled to the compensation 
the city is bound to pay as salary to the incun 
bent Petrone v. City of Newark, A 
450 (Sup. Ct N. Essex County, Ap 


Tort Liability—Motor Vehicle 
Inspection—Governmental Function 


Where a city is permitted by state law, but 


not required, to inspect motor vehicles, and 
where the inspection fee charged is insufficien 
to defray the whole cost of nspection, the 
maintenance of a motor-vehicle inspection 
tion is a governmental function and the 

is not liable for injurie stained by an en 
ployee caused by presence at station of noxiou 
and poisonous gases Wold v. ¢ iP 
land, 112 P. 2d jog (Ore Api 22, 1941 


WPA—Relief—Corporate Purposes 


While it must be recognized that Federal 
WPA contributions are paid for the purpose of 
relief, and relief is not a corporate purpose 
of the Chicago School Board or Park District 
nevertheless, taxes ievied by these bodies 
the purpose of raising funds to be spen 
painting and decorating public sch 1 f 
labor and materials on park improvement 
for corporate purpose Pe 

N. 2d) 202 (Tl. 1941 

Compare however An approy i n b hie 
city of Chicago of tunds to be expended b 
various departments of the cit inde 
direction of the Mavor and ¢ nptroller n 
connection with WPA project byectionable 
since the only defined purpose the relief 
aspect of the WPA program, and the tun 
appropriated would be tilable for any cor 
porate purpose without limitation People ¢ 
rel. Toman, County Colle \ fdvance Hea 
ing Co., 33 N .E. (2d) 206 (IM. 1941 
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Loose and untreated 


There’s More to Be Found Than Meets the Eye! 


It takes only a glance at the two roads pictured to 
know which one means safe, comfortable motoring 
by satisfied taxpayers and which road means the 
exact opposite, From this standpoint alone is public 
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Consolidated and calcium chloride treated 


judgment decided. To the highway official, how- 
ever—who goes deeper into the reasons for con- 
solidating loose surface materials—these definite 
economic benefits are revealed: 


y) MATERIAL SAVINGS 


Calcium chloride consolidated materials are held in the 
road to give 100°% service, eliminating dust and replace- 
ment expense. 


FROST RESISTANCE 


Calcium chloride consolidated materials are highly re- 
sistant to frost action, so springtime repairs are sub- 
stantially reduced. 


LESS MAINTENANCE 


Calcium chloride consolidated materials resist ravelling, 
corrugating or pot-holing, so maintenance blading is cut 
to a minimum. 


BETTER BASES 


Calcium chloride consolidated materials attain a density 
nearly that of concrete, so constitute ideal bases for 
future surfacing. 


The method is not new or theoretical—experiences 
on thousands of miles of consolidated roads con- 
firm the facts. It is not diffieult—local materials 
and simple equipment are used. And it is within the 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION + 4145 Penobscot Building + Detroit, Michigan 


Mention THe American Crry—it helps. 


immediate means of any road budget. 

Full information and engineering service are yours 
without obligation. Ask for it now. There is still 
time to have better roads at no added cost this year. 
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Conventions - - When and Where 


Meeting is annual convention unless otherwise designated 


july 22-25—Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York STATE ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS OF 
cick. (Hotel Buffalo.) Sec.-Treas., R. W. 
Morris, P. O. Box 346, Geneva, N. Y. 


July 22-25.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA CHIEFS OF POLICE ASSOCIATION 
F. B. Titus, Lansdowne, Pa. 


\ugust 5 8.—Eugene, Ore. 

WesTERN INstTITUTE OF COMMERCIAL AND 
Trape Executives. (Univ. of Oregon.) Megr., 
Ww. E. Hammond, 333 Pine St., San Francisco 


\ugust 7-9,—Erie, Pa. 

WATER Works AssociaATION—WEsT- 
ern Pennsylvania Section. (Lawrence Hotel.) 
Sec., E. P. Johnson, 418 Flannery Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

August 14-16.—Provo, Utah. 

STATE MunicipAL Leacue or Urtan (Hotel 
Roberts.) Sec., Tom McCoy, Public Satety 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


August 17-23.—Evanston, IIL. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR COMMERCIAL AND 
TRADE ORGANIZATION Executives. (Northwest 
ern Univ.) Sec.-Treas., Clarence R. Miles, 
82 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


August 18-20.—Council Bluffs, Lowa. 
Leacue oF lowa Sec.-Treas., 
Frank G. Pierce, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


August 18-21.—Buffalo, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS OF 
Po.ice. Exec. Sec., Edward J. Kelly, g18 F St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


August 18-22.—Boston, Mass. 

Joint meeting. (Mechanics Bldg.) New 
ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF Fire CHIEFS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Fire CHIEFs 
Address. Daniel B. Tierney, Chairman Exhibit 
Committee, Fire Dept. Headquarters, Arling 
ton, Mass. 


August 26-29.—W ashington, D. C. 

NATIONAL SHADE Tree CONFERENCE. (May- 
flower Hotel.) Sec.-Treas., L. C. Chadwick, 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio 


September 1-3.—State College, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA Water Works OPerRAtors’ 
AssociaTion. Sec.-Treas., I. M. Glace, 22 S$ 
ged St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


September 3-3.—Jamestown, N. * 

MunicipAL Evecrric Uritiries Association 
oF New York State. (Hotel Jamestown.) Sec., 
lr. J. McKee, P. O. Box 686, Jamestown, N. ¥ 


September 3-3.—State College, Pa. 
*ENNSYLVANIA SEWAGE WorkKs ASSOCIATION 
(Pennsylvania State College.) Sec.- Treas 
Bernard S. Bush, Kirby Health Center, Wilkes 
Barre, Pa. 
September 10-12.—Traverse City, Mich. 
MicHiGAN MunicipaL Leacue. (Park Place 
Hotel.) Dir., Herbert A. Olson, 205 South 
State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


September 11-12.—Glens Falls, N. Y. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssociATION—NEw 
York Section. Fall meeting. (Hotel Queens 
bury.) Sec.-Treas., R. K, Blanchard, 50 W. 
50th St., New York. 


September 15-21.—Santiago de Chile, S. A. 

PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS OF MUNICIPALITIES 
Address: Earl D. Mallery, Exec. Dir., American 
Municipal Assn., 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 
September 18-19.—Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

AMERICAN WATER ASSOCIATION 
Rocky Mountain Section. (La Fonda Hotel.) 
Sec., B. V. Howe, State Office Bldg., Denver, 
Colorado. 


September 18-19.~Mansfield, Ohio. 

Onto CONFERENCE OF SEWAGE TREATMENT 
(Mansfield-Leland Hotel.) Sec., B. M. McDill, 
Dept. of Health, Columbus, Ohio. 


September 19-20.—Providence, R. I. 

New ENGLAND SEWAGE Works ASSOCIATION. 
(Providence-Biltmore Hotel.) Sec.-Treas., Le- 
Roy W. Van Kleeck, State Dept. of Health, 
Hartford, Conn. 


September 25-23.—Atlanta, Ga. 

ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY Ar 
lanta-Biltmore Hotel.) Gen. Sec., A. D. Cam 
eron, 51 Madison Ave., New York 


September 25-26.—Boston, Mass. 

New ENGLAND WATER WoRrKs ASSOCIATION 
(Hotel Statler.) Sec Frank J. Gifford, 613 
Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass 


September 24-26.—Grand Rapids, Mich. 
AMERICAN WATER Works ASSOCIATION 

MICHIGAN SECTION (Hotel Pantlind See 

M. N. Gerardy, Water Board Bldg., Detroit. 


*September 24-26.—Owensboro, Ky. 

KENTUCKY MUNICIPAL Leacue.- (Hotel Owens 
boro.) Exec. Sec., Carl B. Wachs, Univ. of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky 


September 27-Oct. 2.—Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN TRANSIT ASSOCIATION Haddon 
Hall.) Gen. Sec., Guy C. Hecker, 2qg2 Madi 
son Ave., New York. 


*September 29-October 2.—Detroit, Mich. 

AMERICAN AssOCIATION OF STATE HiIGHWaAy 
OFFICIALS (Statler Hotel.) Sec.-Treas 
C. Markham, 1220 Nat'l Press Bldg, Wash 
ington, D. C 


September 29-October 2.—St. Louis, Mo. 
INTERNATIONAL MUNICIPAL SIGNAL ASSOCIA 

TION, INe (Hotel Jefferson. ) Sec., Irvin 

Shulsinger, 8 E. 41st St., New York. 


September 29-October 3.—Baltimore, Md. 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION Lord 
Baltimore Hotel.) Sec., Howard S. Braucher, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 


October 5-7.—Chicago, 

INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC ENGINEERS (Hotel 
Stevens.) Sec.-Treas., W. Graham Cole, 60 
John St., New York. 


October 6-9.—New Orlez s, La. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PARK EXECUTIVES AND 
AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS. (Roosevelt Hotel 
Exec. Sec., Will O. Doolittle, Box 422, Tulsa 
Oklahoma. 


*October 6-8.—Racine, Wis. 

AMERICAN Water Works AssociaTion—Wi1s 
CONSIN SECTION (Hotel Racine Sec., L. A 
Smith, City Hall, Madison, Wis 


( \ctober 6-10.—Chie ago, Il. 

NATIONAL SAFETY CouNcH M'ng Dir., W 
H. Cameron, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
Illinois 


October 8-10.—Linc oln, Nebr. 

LEAGUE OF NEBRASKA MUNICIPALITIES. Sec 
Treas., C. E. Beals, 204 Brownell Bldg., Lin 
coln, Nebr. 


October 9-11.—Minneapolis, Minn. 
AMERICAN Water Works Association—MIN 


NESOTA SECTION Nicollet Hotel Address 
Sec.-Treas. Ronald M. Finch, Wallace & Tier 
nan Co., Inc 414 Flour Exchange, Minne 


apolis, Minn. 
October 9-11.—New York City. 


FEDERATION OF SEWAGE Works ASSOCIATIONS 
(Hotel Pennsylvania Exec See W H 
Wisely, Box 18, Urbana, Ill 


*October 9-10.—Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

LeEaGue oF SoutTH DAKOTA MUNICIPALITIES 
(Carpenter Hotel Sec A. E. Mead, Univ 
of South Dakota, Vermilion, S. Dak 


October 12-14.—Virginia Beach, Va. 

LEAGUE OF VIRGINIA MUNICIPALITIES Cava 
lier Hotel.) Exec. Sec Morton L. Waller 
stein, go2 Travelers Bldg., Richmond, Va 
October 12-16.—St. Paul, Minn. 

NATIONAL TAX ASSOCIATION Lowry Hotel 
Address: Sec., Raymond FE. Manning, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. ¢ 


October 15-16.—Fort Worth, Texas. 
AMERICAN WATER Works ASSOCIATION 
SOUTHWEST SECTION. Sec Lewis A. Quigley 

3320 W. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas 
October 15-16.—Sacramento, Calif. 

Leacue oF CALirornia Cities. Sec., Richard 
Graves, 21:21 Allston Way, Berkeley, Calif 


October 14-17.—Atlantic City, N. J. 


AMERICAN Pus. ASSOCIATION 
Convention Hall and Auditorium Exec 
Sec., Dr. Reginald M. Atwater, 50 W. 50th 


St., New York, 


October 15-17.—Atlantic City, N. J. 

PENNSYLVANIA WATER Works ASSOCIATION 
(Haddon Hall.) Sec Dr. F. Herbert Snow, 
507 Telegraph Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa 


October 15-17.—Knoxville, Tenn. 
TENNESSEE Municipat Leacur. Sec., C. ¢ 
Gilbert, 1014 Stahlman Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


October 16-18.—Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN Water Works Associarion—New 
Jersey Section. Sec., C. B. Tygert, P. O. Box 
175 Newark, N ] 


October 16-17.—Kitchener, Ont. 
( ANADIAN ON SEWAGE AND 
SANITATION (Walper House.) Sec.-Treas., 


Dr. A. E. Berry, Dept. of Health, Toronto, 
Ontario 


*October 16-17.—Eau Claire, Wis. 

FAGUE OF WISCONSIN (Eau 
Claire Hotel.) Sec., Frederick MacMillin, go 
E. Johnson St., Madison, Wis 


October 18.—Morgantown, W. Va. 
Leacue oF West VIRGINIA MUNICIPALITIES 
City Hall.) Sec Hume K. Nowlan, Hin- 
ton, W. Va 


October 19 22.--Jacksonville, Fla. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OFFICERS 
Acting Exec. Dir Albert W. Noonan, 1918 
E. 6oth St., Chicago, Ill 


October 19-22.—Los Angeles, Calif, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL Or 
GANIZATION SECRETARIES Biltmore Hotel.) 
Asst. Sec.-Treas., Mrs. Norma McKellops, 1615 
H St., N. W., Washington, D. (¢ 


October 20-22.—Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

AMERICAN WaATER Works AssociaTion—Mts 
souRr VALLEY SECTION Montrose Hotel.) 
Sec., Earle L. Waterman, Univ. of Iowa, lowa 
City, lowa 


October 22-24.—Chicago, Il. 

Tut AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 
Exec. Dir., Earl D. Mallery, 1914 E. 6oth St., 
Chicago, Il 


October 22-23.—Fresno, Calif. 

AMERICAN Water Works Association—Cau 
FORNIA SECTION Fresno Hotel.) Sec., Gerald 
E. Arnold, San Francisco Water Dept., Mill 
brae, Calif 


On tober 26-29.—New Orleans, La. 

AMERICAN Works ASSOCIATION 
(Roosevelt Hotel Acting Exec. Dir., Norman 
Hebden, 19:2 E. 6oth St., Chicago, I! 


October 27-20.—Nashy ille, Tenn. 

AMERICAN Water Works AssociaTion—KEN 
rUCKY- TENNESSEE SECTION Andrew Jackson 
Hotel Sec.-Treas., Howard D. Schmidt, 420 
6th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn 


November 3-3.—High Point, N. C. 


Joint meeting Hotel Sheraton 
CAN Water Works Associatios Nortru Caro 
LINA SECTION AND NortH Sewace 
Works ASSOCIATION Sec R. S. Phillips, Box 


1170, Durham, N. ¢ 


November 5-4.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENGINEERING Sociery OF WesteRN PENnsyt 


VANIA William Penn Hotel Gen. Chair 
man, H. M. Olson, i171 Longue Vue Drive, Mt. 
Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa 


November 6-7.— Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN Water Works AssociatTion——Four 
STATES SECTION. Set Lloyd Nelson, I S. Pipe 
Foundry Co and Chestnut Sts.. Phil 


adelphia, Pa 


November 23-27.—Hollywood, Fla. 
INTERNATIONAL Crry MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Hollywood Beach Hotel Exec. -Dir., Clar 

ence E. Ridley, 1913 E. 60th St., Chicago, I) 


* First appearance of notice on this page 
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HEIL ENCLOSED GARBAGE DUMP UNIT 


Modern Garbage Collection 
Costs LESS THE pi 

| city records show that it costs less “ a 
“4h mew, modern equipmen 
ye uipment is built to do the job m 
less money- will pay ha 
ecommendations before you y 


to get Heil r 


EET FLUSHER 


J 
HEIL HYDRAULIC DUMP UNIT ed HEIL STREAMLINE STR 


HEIL co, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 


CUT MAINTENANCE COSTS 75% 


Concrete slab maintenance costs can 
be reduced as much as 75% by the 
Koehring Mud-Jack Method. The 
Koehring Mud-Jack raises sunken 
concrete ... walks, curb and gutter, 
driveways, streets, highways, etc., 
eliminating reconstruction costs. Write 
for the new Mud-Jack Bulletin illus- 
trating applications and describing 
the Mud-Jack Method. 


KOEHRING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE + WISCONSIN 


vyo 


UD-JACK METHOD. 


Mention THe AMERICAN City—it helps. 
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WHERE THIS MENACE MAY STRIKE | 
INSTALL THE AIR LOCK 


Your city has definite localities where there is a possibil 
of a stopped-up sewer backing its pollution up into 
outdoor drinking fountain and contaminating the fre 
water supply line 

— That's the place for an AIR LOC 


fountain. The fresh water supp 
in this fountain is effectively 
guarded against pollution. 


It is the most sanitary and pra 


tical outdoor drinking founta 
obtainable 
The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co 
C 426 Plum St. Cincinnati, O. 


CLEAN WATER 
ape Write for 
U “The Story 
of the 
Air Lock 
Fountain” 


CHAMBER OR 
WASTE 


AND 
VENT PIPE 


Patent Pending 


The Most Reliable Name on Water Service Devices 


PORTABLE ASPHALT PLANTS 


Write for Catalog 


Ekhort =White Mfg. Ce. 


General Sales Office: 60 42nd St, New York, N.Y. Plants: Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Municipal and Civie Publications 


Please mention Tue American Crry when ordering 


Fire Delense 
egestions for State and Local Fire Defense 

Fire Defense Bulletin No. 1 prepared by the 
{ sory Committee on Fire Defense, Division 

State and Local Cooperation, Office for 

ergency Management, Washington, D. ( 
ipply to Supt. of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. vii+27 pp. 10¢. 

This is the first of a series of bulletins on 
fire defense—one of the series of bulletins 
being issued by the Division of State and Local 
Cooperation on aspects of civilian defense 


Ihe Foreword states two reasons for issuing 
the report now: to protect the present defense 
program from interruption by fire; to set up 
in advance a fire-defense organization for 
total national defense. The five sections of the 
bulletin discuss the Federal, state, and local 
responsibilities for the program; points to be 
covered in a survey of fire defense; mutual aid; 
general fire prevention and protection activi 
ties; and organization and training of auxiliary 
fire-fighting forces 


Labor 

Local Progress in Labor Peace.—By William 
L. Nunn, University of Newark, with an in 
troduction by C. A. Dykstra, Chairman, Na 
tional Defense Mediation Board. National 
Municipal League, 299 Broadway, New York 
1941. 27 Pp. 35¢ 

Reprinted here are a series of articles which 
appeared originally in the National Municipal 
Review, telling of the methods and accom 
plishments of several cities in dealing con 
structively with their labor problems. The 
work of the Toledo Industrial Peace Board and 
that of the Newark Labor Relations Board are 
described in separate articles The third ar 
ticle examines other methods used by cities 
in solving labor problems—the hands-off policy, 
outside mediation agencies, mediation by city 
officials, special municipal mediators, and 
panels of citizens. A model ordinance for 
the creation of a municipal labor relations 
board is included. 


Police and Defense 

Mobilizing Police for Emergency Duties—A 
Program for State and Local Governments 
By Bruce Smith. Institute for Public Adminis 
tration, New York. 1940. 19 pp. 

This summary of suggestions for police mo 
bilization is based on materials collected by the 
author during participation in mobilization 
programs developed by New York, Virginia 
and New Jersey. It discusses counter-espionage 
and anti-sabotage, policing disorders and dis 
asters, and dangers in the use of vigilantes, and 
recommends a state-wide plan for police mo 
bilization, with lessons to be learned from pro 
grams already in effect. 


Police Department Procedure 

Manual of Police Records—A Concise Out- 
line of Basic Record Procedures.—Prepared by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, U. §. De 
partment of Justice, Washington, D. C. 1940. 
51 photo offset pp 

A concise outline and general explanation 
of the use of: complaint and investigation re- 
ports; lost and stolen property index; arrest 
and identification records; summaries and spe- 
cial reports; miscellaneous records and re 
porting problems. 


Police and Fire Training 
Pre-Service Courses for Candidates for the 
Police and Fire Departments, 1941-1942.—Di 
vision of Public-Service Training, The College 
of the City of New York, Amsterdam Ave. and 
138 St., New York. 1941. 13 pp. Free 
Description of two-year courses preparing 
for police and fire service, and leading to a 
certificate of public service. 


Transit Development 

Fares, Please!—From Horse-Cars to Strean 
liners By John Inderson Miller kad 
Transit Journal {ppleton-Centu ( 
New York. 1941. xvii 204 pt $4.50 
THe AMERICAN 

Some hundred years ago, the citizens of New 
York engaged 


n the “popular and inexpensive 
form of winter sport of hurling snowballs 
at the helpless passengers in horse-drawn 
sleighs; and change from money paid for fare 

sometimes incorrect--was passed back to the 
passenger in the horse-drawn omnibus, in an 
envelope through a small hole in the root 
Progress in America, from this first early type 
of transit to the modern streamlined, efficient 
motor and trolley-buses is a story of romance 
and fast changes, told comprehensively tor 
the first time in this book. With many illus 
trations and in lively style it follows the 
development of the horse-drawn omnibus, the 
omnibus on rails, the cable-car, the early 
electric car, the elevated railway, subway 
trolley, motor and trolley-bus, unusual types 


of transit, how emergencies are met, and the 


handling of transportation problems See 
the article by the author of this book on 
page gt.) 


Traflic Accidents 
Prevention of Night Traffic Accidents Na 
tional Safety Council, Inc., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 1940. 23 pp 
Contrary to the decline in daytime traffic ac 
cidents since 1930, there has been an upward 
trend in number of night accidents. Prepared 
by the Committee on Night Traffic Hazards, 
which was organized in 1936 to study the many 
angles of the problem, this report presents a 
condensed discussion of night traffic safety 
and recommends methods of prevention of 
night collisions 


Automobile Driver Control 

The Suspension and Revocation of Drivers 
Licenses By T Elmer Transeau Director 
Bureau of Highway Safety, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 15 pp., mimee 

Presented before the Eastern Conference of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators at Hartford, on 
May 10, this paper describes one phase of the 
work of suspension and revocation of drivers 
licenses—the set-up and methods used in the 
Various states, in conducting hearings for those 
accused of negligence or violation of the motor 
code 


Driving Manual 

4utomobiling By Burton W. Marsh, Direc 
tor, Safety and Traffic Engineering Depart 
ment, American Automobile Association. Merit 
Badge Series Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Ave., New York. 1941. 91 pp 

Written for Boy Scouts wanting to quality for 
the Automobile Merit Badge, this is an ele 
mentary, readable handbook for the beginning 
driver, covering the driver himself, the pedes 
trian, the mechanics of the car, the driving 
process, and various types of jobs in the driv 
ing field 


Crime Prevention 

Criminal Youth and the Borstal System 
By William Healy, M. D., and Benedict § 
Alper The Commonwealth Fund, New York 
1941. vi+ 251 pp. $1.50 

A recent study reveals that 80 per cent of the 
graduates of one of our supposedly best re 
formatories commit further offenses I his 
book discusses the inadequacy and failure in 
handling youthful criminals in this country 
and describes in detail, and evaluates, the 
Borstal system of treatment for delinquents 
which has been successful in Great Britain 


Air-Raid Protection 


P ( Bu \ 
es § ( Defense P 
he War Det } } { nce 

ied he Din State ar ( 
peration, Office for Emerger Va 

Sut Docume Wa 
D. ¢ 194! { 2 

Not intended as a gnal for any locality to 
begin work on the protective structures de 
scribed therein this. bulletin presents basi 
information, gathered from European source 
on the methods, plans and procedures that can 
be followed by American citic hould pro 
fective construction against aerial attack be 
come necessary in the future.’ The first part of 
the publication describes types of aerial at 
tack the second, the measures of defense 
against aerial attack For extracts and a ce 
scription of this pamphilet, see p. &5 
1941 Housing 

Housing Yearbook, 1941 National As 1a 
tion of Housing Official gig #F born St 
Chicago, vil pt $2.50 


The 1941 Yearbook is much larger than 


previous editions—the principal difference be 


tween it and its predecessors being the inclu 


sion of a great amount of material on detense 
housing Reviewed in condensed reference 
form are the activities and developments of 
state and local housing organizations and of 
the various Federal agencies dealing with 
housing, national unofficial housing agencies 
and committees, and housing associations. Work 
of the National Association of Housing Officials 
1s reported on; and a 62-page directory of 
housing agencies throughout the country, and 


their officials, is given 


Delense Housi 
f{ddendum to Defense Housing Digest 


National Association of Housing Official 1%) 
E. both St., Chicago, Ill 1941 Pp 

Ihe second and final addendum to the 
Detense Housing Digest published in January 
of this vear Ihe completed document con 


tains a compilation ot legislation and adminis 


trative ruling relative to defense howsin 
covering a period of about a year, with result 
and comments 4 Defense Housing Digest II 


is contemplated 


Trailer Study 
Vobile Homes 1 Stud of Trailer Life 


By Donald Olen Cowgill, A ate Profe 
Sociolog Druy ( llege imerican ¢ i 
on Public Affai Washington, D. ¢ 1Q41 
vil 127 pp. Paper; $2.00 

Has the trailer brought about a reduction 
of tax sources, or discourages housing cor 
struction Are trailerites, like other transient 
groups, a disorganized, unstable section of the 
population These are some of the question 
that Professor Cowgill takes u n tl on 
logical study made during twe eal iving 
a trailer It describes the traile Wa f ‘ 

effect on the trailerite in fam 
cliscusse the trailer communit 
tion to the irger community, 


Mov able I louses 


TVA Demountable ige Tenne 
futi Knoxville, Te 4 ‘ 
mime 

Ihe IVA has developed a 1 demonstrat 
ot their practicabilit x demountable cot 
tage four duplex and two ngle-flamily type 

which can be moved section by sectior They 
are described in this paper in deta mate 
rials of construction, method of construction 
of parts, moving loading and unloading, a 
sembling Illustrations are included 
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OR the first time, light- 


weight asbestos-cement pipe is avail- 
able in long 18-foot lengths. This is an 
exclusive development of Keasbey & 
Mattison Co., makers of “Century” 
Pipe, and it provides you with a pipe 
that cuts 113 joints out of every 
mile of line. 


The new 18-foot lengths, available 
in both 6” and 8” sizes, class 150, 
are quickly and easily handled 
without winches or other mechanical 
equipment. The installation time you 
save speeds up pipe laying and cuts 
costs. Because of “Century” Pipe’s 


THE AMERICAN ( 


K&M “Century” Pipe 
available in 18-foot lengths, 
» sizes 6” and 8” class 150... 


... 28% fewer joints 


light weight, no additional man-poweris 
required to handle the 18-foot lengths. 


Particularly on long stretches of line 
you will find this new development a 
means of saving substantially on the 
time and cost of a project. 

“Century” Asbestos-Cement Pipe is 
well known for its maintenance-free 
service under extreme conditions. It 
never tuberculates or corrodes. Its 
interior stays lastingly — keep- 
ing down pumping cost. Its “Century” 
Flexible main provide tight joints 
and are easy to install. Write Dept. 
1017 for free booklet, “Mains with- 
out Maintenance.” 


KEASBEY MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, 


During July we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN Crty. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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St. Louis Insurance Practices British Planni Landscape Architecture 
{unicipal Insurance Practices.—Mayor's Sur- Town Planning.—By Thoma arp. Peli Landscabe 
Committee. Governmental Research Insti can Books. Penguin Books, Ltd., 41 E. 28th TT By Kerli B. Lohmann. Profesor of 
St. Louis, Mo. 1940. 41 pp., mimeo St., New York 1940 “nh 152 pp. 256 Lar ape Architecture, University is 
his is a survey of insurance practices in paper cover, 4¥2 by 7V& in The Garrard Pre Champaign, 1 104 
Louis, with recommendations for the future. Ihe author, English planning consultant 197 pt from Tue American Ciry 
scribes the present Insurance coverage on and lecturer at Durham University, gives in Unlike manv books on landscape architecture 
properties and buildings, practices in other this book a concise, readable, everyman’'s pres which are entirely devoted to the treatment of 
s, loss experience in St Louis, and alterna entation of planning principles for town, sub planting or other particular phases his one 
plans of self-insurance with an “insurance urb and country—principles which he believes gives a broad general introduction to the sub 
and without one. Possible savings un- should be firmly established now for post-war ject—basic principles, present-day nds, and 
, svstem of self-insurance are estimated reconstruction Included in the brief volume means dicen 1 which effective results a be 
is a sketch of English town and country build obtained. Readers of THe American Crry will 
ar oe > : ing in the past, its present status, and future be particularly int sted tt i sion of 
Revenue Bonds By Frederick L. Bird. The planning organization are outlined in the last neighborhoods and Necaiea parks Be es | 
Haynes Foundation, Los Angeles, Calif. 1941. chapter. sheaters 2008 golf, 
13 PP a: cemeteries, and planning ot water torms 
This is a condensed discussion of the prin British Civil Defense 
cipal feature of revenue-bond financing—a Britis] ‘ 
method of financing being used increasingly ritish Cities at War ty James L. Sund Public Budgeting 
by cities. It explains the origin of revenue quset for the American Municipal Association ee geting 
honds and what they are outlines their ex Publi {dministration Service, 1 I both The Role of Budgeting in Government RB 
panding use by municipalities The law re St., Chicago, Ill. 1941. vi + 110 $1.00 po ema Wm Ensley The Tax Foundation, 4% 
lating to these bonds is analyzed, and their Problems faced by British municipal officials tockefeller Plaza, New York. 1941. 28 pf 
financial successes and failures are discussed, in time of war; how local defense measures alan tated 
their appropriate and questionable uses, plan and ordinary services have worked in this time Che first two chapters of this preliminary 
ning the project and selling the bonds, and of crisis; the effect of active warfare on Brit report on a study of public budgeting in the 
keeping the project sound. A bibliography is ish cities both bombed and not bombed Unitec States, define budgeting and indicate 
included these are some of the questions covered in this the importance of its effective use rhe prin 
report compiled from information in British cipal portion of the report is devoted, how 
Debt periodicals and given by several first-hand ob ever, to a description and notes on publica 
servers It describes the pre-raid and post-raid tions in the field, covering material classified 
State and Local Government Debt: 1940. civil defense organization and structure, the under the headings—General, Federal, State 
State and Local Government Special Study No place of volunteer organizations, precautionary and Local 
13, Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of measures and services connected with air raids 
Commerce, Washington, D. ( 1941. 79 pp other special wartime activities such as mu 7 ai . 
This study factually reports the behavior of nicipal farming and restaurants, normal mu Citizens’ ( onlerenc ec ' 
state and local debt during the past decade, nicipal functions, and planning for recon in Citizenship—Pr liy f ' 
analyzes the impact of the depression and other struction. 
events upon debt trends, and shows the debt fan 
status of large public units and classes of gov ier es - " £2, 1940 
a ian ‘ 
ernment as at June 30, 1940 1940 Recreation merce, Accounts ond Finance. t fein be oF 
Recreation—Year Book Number, June, 1941. Denver, Denver, Colo. xxvii 501 pp. $3.00 | 
Bibliography issociation, 315 Fourth from THe AMERICAN CrTy 
{ Selected List of Recent References on the Part of the citizen-education program of 
Cost of Government in the United States: Information on recreation in 1,116 com The Department of Government Management 
Federal, State and Local.—Compiled by Grace munities is contained in this survey of 1940 the Citizens’ Conference has as its purpose to 
Hadley Fuller, under the direction of Florence public and private recreation. The Year Book provide opportunity for discussion between 
§. Hellmaw, Chief Bibliographer, Division of reports on the popularity of different sports citizens representing every segment of the 
Bibliography, Library of Congress, Washing = the American public; on the adminis community, and public officials; to examine 
ton, D C. 1940. 40 pp., mimeo as nd set-up, facilities, and expenditures of the problems of citizens’ groups; and to pro 
recreation agencies; and on the number and vide citizens with information on government 
Three hundred and seventy-seven references, type of recreation leaders throughout th The second conference reported here, held 
supplementary to the list of 1934 compiled by coumtiy.. Recreation connected with defense is 
the Division, on the general subject of the cost discussed 
of government, on cost of government at the tes 4 ta gen 
three levels, and bibliographies on the subject questions of national pol 
credit; balancing the state and local tax struc 
Illinois Local I 1ances Municipal Government and Administration ture; citizens’ groups; national and state pre 
‘ in Alabama.—By Weldon Cooper issistant sures on local government: civil service stand 
State Supervision of Local Finance with Sug Professor of Political Science, University of irds; public relief how shall business be taxed 
gestions for Illinois—Part II of the March, {labama Bureau of Public Administration, 
1941, issue of “Men and Events,” the Bulle- University of Alabama, University, Ala. 1940 
tin of the Union League Club of Chicago, IIl. ix + 252 pp. Cinct Ci 
16 pp. PI incinnalti Citizens Committee 
nother of the several studies published re Citizen Organization for Polit 
Recommendations for a state supervisory cently on city government in the various states r) , aria rtae r itical Actn 
agency, and for state supervision of Illinois of the teenies This one surveys 105 of the ; l¢ incinnatt Plan National Municipal 
local finance, through budgeting, accounting, 277 cities in Alabama, selected from scattered eague pry York Cit Revised ¢ , 
auditing, and reporting, are presented in this sections of the state It discusses Urban 194) a° PP i 
report, prepared by the Committee on Public Growth; Legal Status of the Municipality; At a time when the citizen m portance 
Finance of the Union League Club of Chicago Government and Politics: Administrative Or in government is being increasingly recognized 
The type of supervision that is now practiced ganization; Finance—Current Operations and ind stressed, the old story of how Cincinnat 
in Illinois and other states is summarized. Debt: Service: Functions—Putilic Safety changed from the worst-woverned” ta thé 
Public Works, Social Services; and Intergovern best-governed” city in America is a new 
A sses mental Relations. A summary and conclu significance, and makes particularly welcome 
‘Assessment sions present recommendations for improvement this revision of the 1934 pamphlet The or 
Handbook for Pennsylvania Assessors.—Pre- of Alabama city government ganization and campaign methods of the Cin 
pared for the Committee on Pennsylvania As- cinnati City Charter Committee are outlined 


sessment Manual. Published by Pennsylvania 
Government Administration Service, 34 Blanch- 
ard Hall, 36th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1941. 120 photo offset pp 

This handy manual, prepared for general 
distribution to Pennsylvania assessors, discusses 
the function of assessment and the assessor's 


Trichinosis Study 
Meat for Millions.—First Report of the Neu 
York State Trichinosis Commission, Thomas (¢ 
Desmond, Chairman, Albany, N. ¥ 1941. 282 
PP 


One out of every six persons in the United 


in detail, and in the appendices new material 
neludes the committee revised organization 
plan campaign for funds, and political cam 


paign plan 


Citizen Organizations 


duties; sets forth a method of assessment; ex- States is infected with trichinae, the trichi Communs Organization—May, 1941, issue 

plains the process of revision, equalization and nosis germs. This publication presents recom Community ¢ re s in Actior fmerican 

appeals; and describes the role of the county mendations for garbage disposal, feeding of ‘ ation of Adult Education, 60 E. 42nd St 

commissioners Individua: sections of the hogs, and meat inspection, with proposed sah Yor! 25 pt be 

handbook are devoted to the assessment of legislation, for the prevention of the disease in Examples in different cities of community 

urban real property, rural real property, and New York State. Reports are made of studies wganization for defense, for study of educa | 
personal property and occupations. The first and investigations prepared for the Commis tion, for community betterment, for recreation 


considers basic unit values, basic standards for sion by authorities in the field, and covering n the TVA, in migratory labor camps. in city | 
valuing individual properties, adding land the prevalence of trichinosis, its relation to neighborhoods, for public housing, and in an | 

and building values together and transcribing garbage, and various means for its possible ndustrial area A brief description is given | 


them on the assessment rolls, and keeping the 


control. One chapter also discusses the disease 


of the national organizations that are seeking 


rolls up to date. tularemia. contracted by eating infected mea to foster community coordination 
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EXCLUSIVE FEATURES MAKE THE 
THE BEST BUY 


3 SEAT FOR 
ENCLOSED 
INTERNAL GEAR OPERATOR 
CONVERSION On 
ARRANGEMENT MAIN ROLLER , The Model No. 155 Trail-O-Rol- 
if y ler is the latest thing in patch 


Rollers. Exclusive features make 


it the Easiest to Handle. No back 
breaking jacking up of roller. 
Trail-O-Roller has hydraulic lift- 
ing arrangement for changing 
from rolling to trailing position 
or visa versa. Trails behind a 
truck safely at any speed. For 


rolling street patches, service 


euts, airport runways, shoulder 
widening, parking lots, alleys, 
ete.. the Trail-O-Roller has no 


SPLIT TYPE 


HEAVY DUTY 
NT ROLLER 
CLUTCH 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 


500 E. Pearl St Cincinnati, Ohio 
gt RAIN for the Asking 
A catalog that explains in detail 
the various types of watering 
t yi equipment designed to keep your 
ns parks and parkways always fresh 
and Skinner System engineering 
and consulting service has solved every 
conceivable type of watering problem. 
e We are equipped to handle your water- 
wy we ing problems better at lower cost. A card 
. acti? or letter brings you the catalog and de- 
id cuttet tails of our service. No obligation. 
. 
Cur 
c 
sit your 
9° 
ee Weed drai 
eeds in your drains? 
| 
wre 
EASY + id f | 
10nd to get rid of clogging 
sare gas weeds in your drains and 
e . 
is anv" sewers. Simply pour down 


now xe 
Dolge Weed-Killer — Write 
we for complete instructions. 
3 Use on drives, walks, gutters, 
~ © $5 tennis courts, sand traps; - 


ears tenance Manual on request. 


SINS AND CATCHERS mms . STREET FORMS ONCRETE SPREADERS . TAMPING ROLLERS VIGRATORS 


CONCRETE BUCKETS BUCKETS. TRUCK RERS. STRIPING MACHINES. TURNTABLES. ROAD FINISHERS. STEEL FORMS 
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Town Government Surveys 
Government in New Hampshire (Pre 
Edition ) Prepared by the Neu 
hire Historical Records Survey Project, 
» of Professional and Service Projects, 
Projects Administration, Hoyt Adminis 
Building, Manchester, N. H Spon 
by the University of New Hampshire 


151 pp 
Town Government tn Maine (Preliminary 
m).—Prepared by the Maine Historical 


rds Survey Project, Division of Profes 
and Service Projects, Work Projects 
nistration, 76 Pearl St., Portland, Maine 
o u + 206 pp 
tased largely on the laws of New Hamp 
re and Maine, these volumes analyze the 
ywers and duties of the more common town 
offices in these states, from the colonial period 
» the presenti The one on Town Govern 
nent in Maine also describes the three most 
common types of municipal government in 
he state—towns, plantations, and village cor 
ywrations; that on New Hampshire includes 
, general chapter on the history of town 
government in that state. Final editions will 
ntain a more complete coverage of offices 


» more detailed treatment of the laws estab 
lishing them, and of the court decisions affect 
ng them The publications are intended to 
be used in connection with the inventories 
£ town archives, which list town records, 
ind outline the historical background, organi- 
vtions and functions of the governments of 


towns in the two states 


, 
Zoning in Kansas 

Twenty Years Zoning tn Kansas (1921 to 
1941 ).—By Albert B. Martin, General Counsel, 
The League of Kansas Municipalities, 3 Fraser 
Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans 
1941. 35 Pp. $2.00. 

The first attempt to examine the zoning 
ordinances of the cities in any one state, this 
study appraises the success of the 36 zoning 
ordinances in effect in Kansas, in communities 
ranging in population from 1,712 to 118,780 
It reviews the principal features of state stat- 
utes, and the court decisions, and traces the 
development of zoning in each community, the 
reasons for and objections to its adoption, the 
changes that have been made in ordinances, 
and the efforts of planning and zoning com 
missions to maintain zoning standards 


City Government ( onference 

Local Government in Massachusetis.—Bu- 
vreau of Public Administration, Massachusetts 
State College, Imbherst, Mass 1941 607 pp., 
mimeo 506 

The papers published here were presented 
at the Fifth Annual Conference on Current 
Governmental Problems, held at Massachusetts 
State College, on November 15 and 16, 1940 
They cover municipal finance, reporting, 
county issues, elections, town meetings, plan- 
ning and zoning, the role of the selectmen, 
town-manager government, and town forests. 


Intergovernmental Relations 

State-Local Fiscal Relations in Illinois.—By 
Neil H. Jacoby, Rex J]. Morthland, I. M. Labo 
vitz, Mildred Fishman, Daniel Scheinman, 
Clarence Philbrook, W. F. Lougheed, George 
W. Mitchell, G. Leland Bach. Edited and with 
Some Observations on Intergovernmental Fiscal 
Relationships by Simeon E. Leland. The Uni 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill 1941. 
xxi +. 453 pp. $2.00 from Tue AMERICAN City 

There are more units of government in Ill- 
nois than in any other state in the Union. 
Having as its object the appraisal of the ade 
quacy and efficiency of relationships between 
state and local levels, this well-packed, com 
prehensive volume has four main parts: Divi- 
sion of Functions; State Financial Assistance; 
State Financial Control; and, finally, conclu 
sions and recommendations for changes in 
present fiscal relations. Throughout the book, 
the point of view of the local fiscal officer has 
been adopted The study is the product of 
joint-research, made with the financial as 
sistance of the Social Science Research Com 
mittee of the University, of Chicago, and with 
the aid of the Illinois Tax Commission 


Urban Density 


Let Us Build a More Spacious Cit B 
Henry S. Churchill, on behalf of the Citizens 
Housing Council of New York $70 Fourt/ 
fve., New Yor 1941 , Pp., mime 


This statement was submitted at the meeting 
to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
New York It draws up some 


terse conclusions as to present trends in urban 


zoning 


population growth, urban density, and decen 
tralization. It puts squarely, on the one hand 
the ill effects of over-concentration and the 
necessity of more open space and on the 
other hand, the need for adapting the political 
economic and fiscal pattern of the citv to the 
region into which it is evolving 


Roadside Development 

How Municipalities Can Aid in Roadside 
Control Along State Highways New Jerse 
State Chamber of Commerce, Newark, N ] 
1940. 16 pp 

“Shoestring’’ development along main high 
ways in New Jersey is causing traffic difficul 
ties and a reduction in safety, to the extent 
that the state must soon duplicate these routes 
This small booklet outlines a program for 
the prevention of such roadside blight, which 
it recommends for sponsorship by local cham 
bers of commerce 
and three main means of roadside control 
are described with illustrations 


The problem is analyzed 


protection 


through zoning; control of adjoining subd 


visions; and park strips along highways 


Regional Plannis Education 


Two free mimeographed pamphlets by Oscar 
Sutermeister, recently published by the Depart 
ment of Fine Arts, Harvard Universi 

Scope of Regional Planning Prelimina 
edition, 1940 19g Pp 


Being certain notes on the fields of know 


edge basic to the practice of regional planning 
this pamphlet lists courses given at Harvard 
University that are within or related to the 


field of regional planning 
Reading Lists in Regional Plannir 
pp 


Contained in this pamphlet are materials 


used in an introductory survey course in 1 
gional planning given at Harvard Summer 
School Thev consist of a , page definition of 
regional planning, a schedule of the lectures 
given as part of the course, bibliography for 
17 aspects of the subject, and an examination 


Housing and Planning Publication 


{genda for Western Housing & Planr 
Published monthly by the California Housing 
& Planning Assn., 948 Market St., San Frar 


cisco, Calif. Vol. 1, No. 1, April 20, 1941 8 
pp. Subscription with membership, $2 to $10 


according to class of membership 


Ihis is the first issue of a lively, attractive 
news magazine of fact, interpretation and 
action.”” Intended for the layman, it is pub 
lished by the non-profit California Housing 
and Planning Association, composed of rep 
resentative California citizens Interesting 
items in this number tell the story of public 
housing in the state, discuss the defense hous 
ing problem, and relate incidents in the lives 
of persons living in public housing projects 


California Elections 

Direct Primary Elections.—By Arthur Harris 
and Carl Uhr.—1941 Legislative Problem 
No. 3, published by Bureau of Public Ad 
ministration, University of California, Berke 
ley, Calif. 1941. 35 pp., mimeo 

Forty-six states have direct primary election 
laws This study, prepared at the request ot 
California legislators, discusses four problems 
which have arisen in connection with these 
laws in this state: the desirability of permit 
ting candidates to seek the nominations of 
several parties in the primary; the advisability 
of extending non-partisan nominations to 
state ofhices; the use of an “open” rather than 
a “closed” primary ballot; and the adoption 
of a second or run off" primary to insure 
a majority nomination Practices in other 
states are analyzed and appraised 


Accounting for Libraries 


Library Costs and Budgets—A Stu 
1 unting in Public Libraries I ia 
Baldwir formerly Br bis 
Librar ind W Marcus, Chairman of 
he Board f Tru f Mon ur Pu 
Library R. R.B er ¢ Ne Yor 1O4 
201 PP. $3.00 from THe AMERICAN CrTy 

Based on a study of the operation of 
libraries, this book presents 1 « n i 
by which the efficiency of a may be 
ippraised——by which comparisons may be 
mace routine operations standardized ind 
waste checked The reasons for the need of 
standards for evaluating library service ire 
discussed the study of the > libraries is 
described ind the method of determining 
unit costs Of cataloging of circulation of 
books, of reference work and assistance to 
readers, is outlined The study was made 
possible by grants from the Carnegie (¢ 
poration and the assistance of the vartie i 
ing libraries 

Daxation Study 

frnalys i Valore P 
Base 1 Ft. War 

fn Analysis of Ad Val I I 

dD Both prepare Bu i 
Ml Research, The Unive 2 

i 1 n / Pre 

law Lexa ree nies i 

udies of two selected « ‘ I 
each case issessmen echniqgue ine ‘ bed 
md evaluated he theultr 
ot the cessor ine clisclosec i mn 
proces s evaluated n deta by om 
the sale price of property with the full 
sessed value of the ime property 

bution of the ad valoren ‘tax ho 
exempt properties are classified and ex 
Discrepancies and weaknesse f the 
issessment system are pomte 
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Economical 


PORTABLE 
FIRE PUMP 


e Do you know its name? 
© What it will do? 


e How soon it is available? 


Ask us for a practical descrip- 
tion of this remarkable economi- 
cal emergency fire pump. 

With this NEW economical 
light-weight portable fire pump 
you can make immediate use of 
any water otherwise inaccessible 
without this pump. It gives you 
the jump on those outlying fires. 


Don't wait until you must 
have it, find out from us— 


NOW! 


GRIFFIN WELLPOINT CORP. 
729 E. 140th St, New York, N. Y. 
Phone MElrose 5-7704-5 


| 
— 
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MUELLER CO. 


-CHATTANGOLA, TENN. 


THE AMERICAN ( 


When your hydrants 
are struck a damaging 
blow in a traffic accid- 
ent, does it take 
hours or minutes 
to repair them? 


If your hydrants are 
Mueller-Columbian, 
it is a matter of min- 
utes — not hours because the ex- 
clusive SAFETY-FLANGE 
SECTION absorbs the shock and 
protects all vital working parts 
from damage. One man, in a few 
minutes time, can install a new SAFETY- 
FLANGE SECTION without digging or water 
shut-off. Where time means money, these 
hydrants offer you a definite savings in 
maintenance costs. Ask any Mueller Repre- 
sentative for full information. 
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Recreation for Youth 
Time on Their Hands: A Report on Leisure, 
reation and Young People Prepared for 
{merican Youth Commission by C. Gilbert 
nn and D. L. Harley Published by the 
erican Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
¢, Washington, D. C. 1941. 267 pp. $2.00. 
What do young people do with their spare 
me, what recreational facilities for them exist 
, the country, and what are needed, are some 
the questions answered in this study of 
yuth and private and public recreation at all 
wernment levels. Chapter heads are: The 
w Meaning of Recreation; The Recreational 
Needs of Youth; Recreation in a Modern 
World: Recreation Through Community Agen- 
cies) Community Planning; State Functions 
und Agencies; Federal Functions and Agencies; 
Major Objectives, and Recommendations for 

Recreational Planning. (See p. 70.) 


Safe Celebrations 

The Community Celebrates Hallowe’ en.—Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 1940. 7 pp., mimeo. 15¢. 

Saving hundreds of dollars in property dam- 
age yearly, many communities conduct con- 
structive Hallowe'en celebrations which divert 
children from the usual trouble-making asso- 
ciated with the day. This pamphlet describes 
briefly community Hallowe'en festivities in 
twenty cities of different sizes, and gives sug- 
gestions for stich programs on a neighborhood 
or community-wide basis. 


City Recreation Survey 

The last two volumes of the Chicago Recrea- 
tion Survey, a project sponsored jointly by the 
Chicago Recreation Commission and North- 
western University: 

Recreation by Community Areas in Chicago, 
Volume IV.—By Arthur J. Todd, Chairman, 
Department of Sociology, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, in collaboration with William F,. Byron, 
Chairman, Division of Social Work, North- 
western University, and Howard L. Vierow, 
Director, Chicago Recreation Survey. Con 
ducted under auspices of the Work Progress 
Administration, National Youth Administra 
tion, and Illinois Emergency Relief Commis- 
sion. 1939 (just received). 421 pp. 

Recommendations adopted by the Chicago 
Recreation Commission, on the basis of the 
Findings of the Chicago Recreation Survey, and 
Summary of Findings, Volume V.—Edited by 
Arthur J. Todd, Chairman, Department of 
Sociology, Northwestern University. 1940 (just 
recewed). 98 pp. 

These are the last two ef the five volumes of 
the extensive and comprehensive, six-year sur- 
vey of Chicago recreation. The first three 
volumes dealt with public, commercial and 
private recreation. The fourth volume breaks 
down the information in the first three volumes 
according to the 75 community areas into 
which Chicago is divided. It consists of maps, 
tabulations, and photographs, showing the gen- 
eral social condition of the areas, their recrea- 
tion facilities of all types, and their zoning in 
relation to these facilities. The fifth volume 
presents the summary of findings of the other 
four volumes, and recommendations for recrea- 
tion planning, facilities and activities; and for 
financial, personnel and regulation aspects 


State Government Information 

The Book of the States, 1941-1942, Volume 
IV.—The Council of State Governments, 1313 
E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 1941. xii + 423 pp 
$3.50 

The three parts of this reference manual 
and yearbook on state government report activ- 
ities of the Council of State Governments and 
its 44 commissions on interstate cooperation, 
contain a 15-page bibliography on state-govern- 
ment problems and a roster of state adminis- 
tration officials classified by function, title 
and agency duties; and, in the longest part, 
record developments and activities in state 
government during the last two years, and 
present detailed information and tabulated 
data on its many aspects—organization, legisla- 
tion, finance, elections and voting, public wel- 
fare, etc. 
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Other Reports Received 
BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Ordinance of Estimates 
1941, with Detailed Statements of the Ap 
propriations for the Maintenance of the 
Government of the City of Baltimore 
194}. 235 
Bercen County, N. 
lations, Subdivision of Land 
Local Authority. County Planning Board 
1940 21 pp 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y 


Procedure and Regu 
County and 


Annual Report, Board of 


Trustees, year ending May 31, 1941. 30 pp 
Cwwecinnati, Onto.—Annual Report, City Man 
ager, 1941 55 pp 
CLEVELAND, On1o.—Regional Planning—Prog 


ress Report, Number 4, year ending April 
1, 1941. Regional Association of Cleve 
land, Housing-Center, The Mall. 1941 
11 pp 
Concorp, N. H 
Davipson County, Tenn.—Planning in David 
son County—A Report of the First Year's 
Work of the Davidson County Planning 


Annual Report, 1940. 80 pp 


Commission The Commission, Nash 
ville, Tenn. 1940. 30 pp. 

Derroir, Mich.—A Master Plan for Detroit 
City Plan Commission. 1941. 29 pp 
A Quarter-Century of Citizen Concern 


Preface and a 
Detro‘t Bureau of 
1916-1941. The 
62 pp. 


with Government—A 
Bibliography of the 
Governmental Research, 
Bureau, 5135 Cass Ave 
DututH, Minn.—-Land Platting History, 1856 
1939- Duluth City Planning Department 
70 pp 
Furnt, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 
Trustees, 1940 


Annual Report, 1940. 48 pp 
Annual Report, Board of 
27 PP- 

HarrispurG, Pa.—The Proposed Extension of 
the State Capitol Grounds. A Report of 
the Capitol Grounds Extension Committee, 
a Sub-Committee of the Pennsylvania State 


Planning Board, Department of Com 
merce. 1941. 49 Pp 

Micu.—Annual Report, 1940. 67 py» 

HUTCHINSON, MINN Annual Report, year end 
ing Mar. 31, 1941. 23 pp 

Littte Rock, Ark.—Receipts and Disburse 
ments, 1y40 24 pp. 

Mavison, Wis.—‘‘Madison, the Four Lake 
City." Illustrations by Paul E. Corrubia 
66 pp. 


Marsurieip, Mass.—-Annual Report, Town Ot 
ficers, 1940. 151 pp. 


Micuican.—Units of Government in Michi 
gan Bureau of Government, University 
of Michigan. 1941. 43 p. 10€. 


Mass.—Annual Reports, 1940 
71 pp. 


Lonvon, CONN 
ending Sept. 30, 1940 


New Rocuetie, N. Y 


New -Financial Reports, year 


38 pp. 


Auditor's Annual Re 


port, 1940 17% pp. 

New Rocnepre, N. Y Annual Report, 1939 
190 pp 

New York, N. Y.—American Museum ofl 


Health, Report for 193q and 1940 Ihe 
Museum, Flushing Meadow Park 39 pp 


Oak Park, Iu Annual Report, Department 
of Public Works, 1940 


52 pp 
Annual Report, year ending 
bo pp 


Ociessy, 
Apr. 30, 1941 

Pa.—Art Jury, Annual Report 

1940 31 pp 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 


Housing in 
Activities, 1941-41, 


Pirrspurcu, Pa 
Summary of 


Housing Association. 26 pp 106 
Presgue Maine Annual Report, 1940 
68 pp 
SAN Jose, Catir.—Your Government—Munici 


pal Report, 1940. 32 pp 
Texas.—1940 Texas Highway Accident Facts 
Texas Highway Department, Austin. 20 


PP- 


Topeka, Kans.—Annual Report, 1940. 82 pp 


Westmount, Quesec, Canapa.—Annual Re 
port, 1940 44 pp 
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HELICAL 


SQUEEZED 


WATER 


UPFLOW 


R. Moinesu 

U.S. Pat. Nos 

1892217 and 
2028407 


HERE'S THE SIMPLEST WAY TO 


PUMP WATER 


Above is the pumping element of the 
Peerless Hi-Lift Pump. This is the heart 
of Hi-Lift’s efficient, trouble-free perform- 
ance. Pumping action is constant, uniform, 
smooth and positive; the water is literally 
squeezed upward in a continuous flow. 
Now you can see how Hi-Lift fulfills a 
need, never before squarely met, by lift- 
ing water the simplest, the scientific, the 
economical way. For all deep wells, 4” 
and larger. Capacities 500 to 3,500 gal- 
lons per hour; for all services. Ask for 
literature. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION— 
Food Machinery Corp. 


Factories: Los Angeles, San Jose, Fresno, Calif. 
and Canton, Ohio 


PEERLESS HI-LIFT PUMP 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


RIDS TANKS OF RUST 


by electricity—the only 
known means of 
POSITIVE PREVENTION 


Laboratory technicians recog- 
nize the value of electrical 
protection. Rusta Restor orig 
inated its practical application 
to water tanks, filters, et 


Circular 
on 
Request 


RUSTA 
RESTOR 
CORP. 


1450 W. State 
Street 
FREMONT 
OHIO 
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MATHIESON CHLORINE’S 
15-YEAR RECORD BUCYRUS, 


“... high quality chlorine 
...no sticky valves at any 


time... cylinders always 


in good condition... 


@ Here is al5-year record tobe proud 
of in any league, and it is submitted 
by J.R. Lower, Supervising Chemist, 
City of Bucyrus Water Works—the 
man who knows! Says Mr. Lower, 
“We have used Mathieson Chlorine 
for over 15 years. During that period 
we have received excellent service. 
The chlorine is of high quality and 
free from dirt. The cylinders are in 
good condition, and at no time have 
we found any sticky valves...” 


Bucyrus, Ohio is one of many cities 


Mathieson AlkaliWorks (inc) 


and towns where Mathieson Chlo- 
rine plays a vital partin contributing 
to the efficient operation of muni- 
cipal water works. And we are par- 
ticularly proud of the reference to 
cylinders and valves—for trouble- 
free cylinders and valves have 
always been an integral part of 
Mathieson Chlorine service. 


In Mathieson Chlorine you are as- 
sured of a pure product and — 
delivery service in addition to well- 
kept cylinders and valves. Many 


—E. 42ND ST, NEW Y 


THE AMERICAN 


J. R. Lower, Supervising Chemist, City 
of Bucyrus Water Works, Bucyrus, Ohio 


os HT H comes in 
5-/b. cans with 
replaceable 
caps, packed 9 


cans to the case; 


SANITATION 


also in 
drums. 


water works also keep Mathieson 
Sanitation HTH on hand for quick 
efficient service when water mains 
break or other emergencies arise. It 
is a free-flowing, mobile chlorine 
carrier Containing over 70% avail- 
able chlorine. We will be glad to 
send you full information on these 
two Mathieson sanitation products 


—Chlorine and HTH. 


LIQUID CHLORINE ...HTH...SODA ASH... CAUSTIC SODA... BLEACHING POWDER... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA... 
BICARBONATE OF SODA ... PH-PLUS (FUSED ALKALI)... DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS... SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE... . SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


United Service 
ORGANIZATIONS 


FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


W. Spencer Robertson (center) starts drive for funds for Service Clubs for Army and 


Navy. At his right, Walter Hoving, President of United Service Organizations, shakes 
hands with Thomas E. Dewey, New York District Attorney 


Robertson Leads 
National Welfare Drive 


\ campaign to raise funds to staff and 
operate service clubs for members of the 
med forces and defense workers got off 
to a flying start at a recent meeting at the 
Fmpire State Building, New York City, 
when national figures worked out the ad 

ince plans. In the accompanying illus 
ration, W. Spencer Robertson, President 
of The Permutit Co., 330 West 42d Street 
New York, who is Chairman of the Na 
tional Board of the Y.M.C.A. and Chair 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
United Service Organizations for Na 
tional Defense, Inc., is shown in the center 


New Bulletin on Small 
Buckeye Trencher 


The Model 11 Utility Trencher of The 
Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co., Findlay, 
Ohio, is the smallest of the wheel-type 
trenching machines, and cuts a trench from 
114 inches to 22 inches wide and up to 
54 inches deep. This small, light, rugged 
machine, the manufacturers state, is ideal 
for gas and water mains and service pipe, 
ind consequently is widely used by mu 
nicipalities. The Model 11 digs in close 
quarters—down alleys, between buildings, 
and close to curbs. It is easy on lawns 
pavements and walks; and its low height, 
5 feet 6 inches, allows it to clear low 
hanging branches and other obstructions 

Details of design and construction im 
provements to date on the Model 11 
trencher are covered by a new bulletin, 
No. 4B-11, which will be sent by the 
manufacturer to readers requesting it. 


W. Mck. White. Jr. Joins 
Father in White Mfg. Co. 


W. McKean White, Jr., has been elected 
Vice-President of the White Mfg. Co 
Elkhart, Ind Mr. White was graduated 
from Purdue University as a Mechanical 
Engineer and will be Engineering As 
sistant to his father, W McK. White 
the White Mfg. Co This 


firm manufactures portable asphalt plants 


President of 


isphalt and tar kettles, concrete vibra 
tors front-end loaders tor nalustrial 
tractors and driers 


Line Material Company 
Occupies New Offices 


Administrative activities of Line Mate 
rial Co. are now centered at 800 North 
Fighth Street, Milwaukee Wis n the 


building shown in the accompanying il 
lustration The new Home Office houses 
the company’s directing officers, Sales, Pua 
chasing, General Advertising and = Sales 
Promotion, General Accounting Adjust 


ment, Order and Billing, Traffic, Cost. and 


Export Sales Departments ofhce 
building, purchased by Line Material Co 
in 1989, Was completely remodeled and 
modernized for its present use \ new au 
conditioning svstem was nstalled mad 
fluorescent lighting is used throu 1 
Expansion of the company’s main plan 
and research laboratories in South Mil 


waukee, Wis., has absorbed the space for 


merly occupied by the Line Material 
general offices In addition to the main 
plant the company operates plants at 
East Stroudsburg, Pa.; Gary, Zanes 
ville, Ohio: Birmingham Ala Oneida 
N. ¥ Barton, Wis leronto, Canada: and 
Rio ce Janeiro, Brazil Warehouse ma 
sales offices are located in 61 cities out 
out the United States, 12 Canadian « es 
and 22 cities of Central and South Ame 
ca, Australia, and New Zealand 


The New Home Office of the Line Material Co. in Milwauke 
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Pomona in foreground of pipe 
gallery. 


Municipal 


softening With 
DECLARES INDEPENDENCE 
' Carthage, Mo., selected a Po- tion of this pump all three of 
> mona Industrial Pump for back- these objectives were accom- 
| washing filters in their water plished and greatly decreased 
softening plant. A large quantity operating costs have been 
of water was needed at 10# pres- effected. 


sure instead of the 804 pressure 

carried in the mains. It was de- 

sirable to operate the softening P OMONA 
plant absolutely independent of 
| main system. Backwashing of 
filters was necessary at periods 
of peak water consumption 


which would rob main system of 
high pressure. Through installa- 


POMONA PUMP CO. 120 Broadway. New York 
City. Plants at 4301 So. Spring Ave. St. Louis. Mo. 
and 206 Commercial St., Pomona. California. 


Why not remember to mention THe AMERICAN CrTy? 
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machine for road 


This  brush-filling 
rooms is operated by one man 


Adjustable Machine for 
Refilling Road Brooms 


The Littleford broom-filling machine 
shown in the illustration is made entirely 
of metal, and can be adjusted to fill either 


6-foot, 7-foot, or 8-foot brushes. It can 
be operated by one man, to refill either 
fiber or wire brushes, enabling a city to 
cut down on costs by purchasing these 
materials in large bundles and using a 
man from the regular city force to refill 
room cores. Each time the pedal is 
pushed down, the brush revolves a few 
nches, so that a handful of brush fiber 
can be placed under the hemp winding 
rope which holds the fibers in place. 
When the brush core is to be filled with 
wire, a wire rope is used. 

Littleford Bros., 500 East Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, will be glad to furnish 
full information on this machine. 


Improved Pump Design 
Increases Efficiency 


The Pomona Pump Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
ind Pomona, Calif., has recently been 
granted patents covering design improve 


Typical Pomona vertical pump, equipped 

with new guide vanes. Inset A shows 

the bulbous-shaped end of the guide vane, 

and inset B a cross-section of bowl assem- 

bly, with arrows indicating the location 
of the guide vanes 


JULY, 


ments which eliminate hydraulic losses in 
pumps, increasing efhciency as much as 
10 per cent These improvements, now 
included in all sizes of Pomona vertical 
turbine pumps, involve fundamental de 
sign changes in the guide vanes By 
forming the advanced ends of these guide 
vanes in a bulbous shape, greater uni 
formity of flow pattern is secured, fric 
tion is reduced, and efficiency of fluid lift 
is increased. Furthermore, because of the 
recessive curve at the rear of the bulb 
shaped vane, eddy currents are not devel 
oped to produce friction losses 

Since the new guide vanes are an in 
herent part of the pump bowl assembly 
owners of vertical turbine pumps may 
take advantage of the new design by sub 
stituting a new bow! assembly I he 
manufacturer will be pleased to supply 
explanatory literature upon request 


Device Demonstrates 
Water Use to € ustomers 


Will A 
Water 


created a device which demonstrates to 


Hutchins, 
Department, Freeport, Ill has 


Superintendent 


customers just what happens when a 
faucet drips or is left running wide open 
He has shown, conclusively, that when 
consumers Can see the causes ot many ot 
their high water bills and also how bills 
can be reduced, the most belligerent com 
plainants usually become mollified. 

Hutchins 


He has set up in the 


The equipment which M1 
uses is very simple 
lobby of his office a kitchen sink furnished 
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Supt. W. A. Hutchins of the Freeport, 1 

Water De partment, demonstrates to con 
sumers some common causes of water waste 
vith various devices The regular kitchen 


faucet utilized has immediately back of 


t a union in which small orifice plates 


down to 1/64-inch can be inserted. ‘The 
orifices are drilled to give approximate 
rates of tlow of 4% A A ind 


When Hutchins 


opens the faucet wide, the customer in 


gallons per minute 
variably is astounded by the quantity of 
water passing through the very small ori 
fice. 


Continued on page 12 


Today leading engineers specify 


as the last word in 


automatic, semi-automatic and manually-operated steriliz- 
ing equipment for Waterworks, Sewerage Plants and Swim- 
ming Pools. This complete line includes better, safer and 
more accurate equipment in all capacities. 

Write for Bulletins. 


|] Complete Re-circulating Systems, 
including patented fittings that 
simplify piping; filters, coagula- 
tors, hair and lint catchers, etc. 

(] Underwater lights and observa- 
tion windows. 


[] Pool Accessories and Equipment 
—Ladders, Diving Stands, Re- 
placement Boards, Foot Baths. 


Everything for the Swimming Pool 


() Suction Pool Cleaners both port 


[] Tested Chemicals—a complete 
line. 
SterElatorS — electric, chlorine. 


able and “built in.” 


) Safety Equipment — Life line, 
buoys, rescue pole. 


chemical types. 


Everson Manufacturing Co. 
203 West Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“.. AND SOME OF THE MOST 
IMPORTANT ADVANCES HAVE 
BEEN MADE IN VERY 


THE AMERICAN 


RECENT YEARS” 


“YES, | BUILT SOME MIGHTY GOOD ~ 
BRICK PAVEMENTS IN MY TIME AS 
AN ENGINEER...BUT YOU YOUNGER 
FELLOWS HAVE IMPROVED THEM A 


LOT SINCE THEN’ 


=| DRIVES SWELL 


New, Velvety Riding Qualities Plus Historic Low Cost 


Improved methods of construction in the last few 
years have ushered in a new era of brick pave- 
ments. These modern brick pavements have safe, 
velvety riding qualities plus brick’s historic long 
life and lowest cost per year of service. 


Some of these new methods are rolling on 


boards ... improved mastic cushions. . . surface 
removal of excess filler... wire-cut vertical fibre 
lug brick ... and vibrated monolithic brick con- 


struction for highways. 

The cumulative results of these new techniques 
give modern brick pavements a perfect surface for 
any vehicle at any speed and the surface stays that way. 

Hundreds of modern brick pavements have 
been built in the past ten years. They are starting 
towards a golden anniversary of trouble-free serv- 
ice. Experience says they will reach that anniver- 
sary — perhaps pass it. For all commonly used pav- 


ing materials, vitrified brick has by far the greatest 
resistance to weather damage, which is the starting 
point for most paving failures. 


If you would like to receive free literature on 
modern brick pavements and their construction, 
write to the National Paving Brick Association, 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


Modern Brick Pavement West 6th Street, 
Jamestown, N. Y. This is a resurface job. 
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(Continued from page 119) 
the left of the sink a rate of flow in 
tor is mounted with a discharge going 
tly into a 1-quart fruit jar placed 
1e sink. On the office wall is an elec- 
clock having a full-sweep second 
so that Mr. Hutchins can change 
es and let the customer time the rates 


flow into the fruit jar. A 
tune water meter with a full-sweep 


54-inch 


nd register is installed in the line sup- 
ng the faucet to measure and totalize 
volume of flow, in this way, indicating 
e progressive total amounts of faucet 
eakage.” A lettered 
graphically 


showcard above 


e exhibit emphasizes the 
|pressive monthly cost of even the 
smallest leak. Another Neptune meter is 
ised by Mr. Hutchins to interest the cus 
tomer in the internal construction and 
operation of a water meter. 

Hutchins’ “high bill 


combating device” has more than justified 


Superintendent 
ts modest installation cost in Freeport, 


ill, and water departments of several 
other cities have already expressed their 


intention of adopting it. 


Diesel-Electric Units 
for Standby Service 


Municipalities are faced today with an 
increasing need for assured standby service 
current 


for the electric 


to operate units in water works, sewage 


production of 


treatment plants, and other necessary mu 
Bardco Mfg. & Sales Co 
Los Angeles, Calif., has produced a series 


nicipal utilities. 


of automatic or manual starting diesel 


venerating plants from 5-kw to 200-kw 
capacity, equipped with Bardco automatic 
Starting devices, automat transtet 
switches, patented voltage regulators, and 
automatic stopping switches which stop 
the emergency standby plant when normal 
powel! is resumed Some of these Bardco 
standby installations consist of two fully 
automatic units which may be operated in 
parallel if desired. The automatic fea 
ture will start the generating plant and 


put it “on the line” in three seconds or less, 


according to the manufacturer, without 


A Bardco 25-kw Diesel Generating Plant for Emergene 


JULY, 


any manual attention from an operator 

Bardco Master generating sets are made 
with full diesel, multi-fuel, and- Hessel 
man oil-burning units, the latter made by 
Waukesha. The generating 
manufactured by The Master Electric Co 
of Dayton, Ohio 


plants are 


Goodrich Announces 
Flexlock Distributor 


The B. F. Goodrich Co 
has announced that the 


Akron 


newly 


Ohio 
formed 
Flexlock Corporation, with offices at 411 
East Market Street, Akron, has been given 
the exclusive distributorship for the pat 
Flexlock gasket 
tured by Goodrich. T. D. Nathan, inven 


ented rubber manufac 
tor of the gasket, who has been engaged 
in sales engineering for the Goodrich 
Company in connection with the product 
since 1934, is General Sales Engineering 


Manager of the new Flexlock Corporation 


Ihe gasket is so designed that pipe 
couplings can be assembled simply and 
easily in the field and at the same time 
provide a flexible seal not disturbed by 
any new conditions of the pipe The gas 


ket, like a rubber band, is laid over the 


spigot end of the pipe and is provided 


with a number of circumferential ribs 
which fold into place when the next sec 


locking 


These ribs re 


tion of pipe is forced over them 
the two lengths together 
sist pressure thrusts and soil stresses 

The Flexlock gasket is manufactured in 
sizes ranging from ,-inch 108-inch 
pipe and can be ipplied lo iron, copper 
brass, and reinforced concrete pipe It is 
designed for either light-duty or pressure 
couplings. The former are used principal 
ly in innigation piping sanitary lines, s¢ cl 
lines, and low-pressure water lines; while 
the latter 


been installed in municipal and industrial 


high pressure couplings have 
water systems and for miscellaneous pres 
sure services. They are made in eithe 
natural or synthetic rubber, the latter hay 
ing special application on oil-lines wher 
the solvent action might affect the natural 


rubber but leaves the svnthetic unaffected 


Standby Power 


194] 


See pages 56 and 57 of 
our new 96-page catalog 
for information on these 
STANDARD ae 

COLD WATER. 
FLOAT VALVES 


Furnished in sizes 2° to 2° 
bronze, screwed ends, these Float 
Valves are recommended for cold 
water service where minimum inlet 
pressure is not less than 10 pounds 


per square inch. 


Valves may be arranged with 
remote pilot control valve in lieu 
of integral lid pilot valve as shown; 
also, to function on differential 
water levels—that is, to close at 
desired full-tank level, but not re 
open against influent pressure until 
the tank level lowers to a pre 
determined depth. 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
VALVE SPECIALTY CO. 
Fulton Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STOP 


JOINT LEAKAGE 


with CARSON 
MECHANICAL JOINTS 
@ CHARCOAL IRON BOLTS e@ 


for Cast Iron Pipes and Fittings 
also Leak Clamps 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


Carson-Cadillae Corp. 
1221 PINSON 8ST. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
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the HARLEY-DAVIDSON WAY 


National defense ac tivity has developed so 
fast that already there's a tremendous step- 
up in trafhie! Not only are military men and 
supplies putting thousands of cars and trucks 
on streets and highways — but hundreds of 
thousands of private autos are carrying office 
and industrial workers to defense plants. 


Harley .Davidson Police Motore *ycles are the 
most practical and economical vehicles for 
meeting today sdefense -program traflic prob. 


lems. Their speed and dependability quickly 
take officers to patrol duty in congested 
areas — and provide facilities for quick 
concentration in case of fires, explosions 
and other emergencies. Equip your force 
to meet this new, vital defense demand. 


Phone your Harley-Davidson dealer NOW! 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 
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e White Tractor - Mounted Front - End 
Shovel 


A Tractor Shovel 
for Municipal Use 


Front-end tractor shovels made by the 
White Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind., are 
equipped with a 3%-yard struck-measure 

nch-wide bucket, and can be readily 

iched to four models of wheel-type 
industrial tractors: Case D1, International 
16 and I-g0, and Minneapolis-Moline 
UT-1. The clutch for raising the bucket 
is controlled by one lever; another lever 
releases the bucket to discharge the load, 
and a brake holds it at any point of lift. 
The shovel automatically resets on_ its 
return to loading position, 

According to the manufacturer, this 
shovel can excavate, carry, hoist, load, 
and backfill. Complete data are con- 
tained in an illustrated circular, No. 36, 
recently issued by the White Mfg. Co 
Copies may be obtained by writing direct 
to the manufacturer and mentioning this 
item. 


New Hydraulic Tool 
Aids Pipe Assembly 


In order to make available the advan- 
tages of roll-on-rubber ring joints to the 
larger sizes of Mono-Cast pipe, the Ameri 
can Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
has announced a hydraulic type tool which 
aids in assembling and disassembling 8-, 
10- and 12-inch pipe of this type. The 
procedure is the same for the 2-, 3-, 4- and 
‘-inch pipe except for the type of tool 
used. 


One end of the pipe is provided with a 
special socket, and the other end with a 


The Hydraulic Type Tool for Assembling 
Roll-on-Rubber Ring Joint Pipe for 
8-, 10-, and 12-Inch Pipe 


plain end spigot. A cone is used to roll 
the round rubber gasket to its proper posi 
tion on the spigot The spigot is then 
forced into the socket of the adjoining pipe 
bv use of the hydraulic pulling harness 
Ihe movement of the spigot into the 
socket changes the round rubber ring into 
i link shape and rolls it into position 
This automatically sets up sufficient com 
pression in the rubber to seal the joint 
Ihe gasket comes to rest against the 
shoulder or seat provided in the socket. A 
strand of braided jute is then calked 
against the rubber and wedged below the 
restriction ring provided in the socket 
The rubber gasket is thus confined and 
under compression in the joint, which are 
the two prime requisites for long-time ser 
vice. The remainder of the joint space is 
packed with a bituminous joint compound 
which remains soft and pliable and ex 
cludes dirt and ground water from con 
tact with the joint material. The space 
occupied by the bituminous compound is 
designed for calked lead, cement or sul 
fur base compounds, should they be pre 
ferred. 

For cold climates where electrical thaw 
ing of mains and services is desirable a 14 
inch square cold lead strip may be calked 
in against the jute to provide an electrical 
circuit at the joint. 

Deflection in the _ roll-on-rubber ring 
joint is provided by a flared socket, the 
gasket being the fulcrum point. The pipe 
is held in approximate alignment for as 
sembly, but after assembly will easily de 
flect and remain tight under pressure. 


EMERGENCY 


WATER SUPPLY 
QUICKLY AT LOW COST! 


A GRIFFIN WELLPOINT SYS- 
TEM installed in three days in 
water bearing sand will deliver 


1,000,000 


GALLONS OF FILTERED WATER 
PER DAY OR MORE 


to suit your special needs for 
drinking, fire, industrial, swim- 
ming pools, etc. 


TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT 
RENTED SOLD 


Municipalities have been using this eco- 
nomical system successfully for years. 
Ask us at once for full particulars gir- 


ing your requirements. 


GRIFFIN WELLPOINT CORP. 
729 E. 140th St., New York, N. Y. 
Phone MElrose 5-7704-5 


VALVES 
HYDRANTS 


and 


WATER WORKS 
ACCESSORIES 


Overseas emergency conditions 
have demonstrated the impera- 
tive need of an unusually large 
number of control valves and 
hydrants on water mains. As a 
part of the U. S. National De- 
fense Program, many American 
water works plan to install more 
valves and hydrants and keep 
a larger reserve stock on hand. 


M & H products are well known 
for high quality and expert 
workmanship. Send us your in- 
quiries on 
Gate Valves 
Fire Hydrants 
Check Valves 
Flap Valves 
Mud Valves 
Tapping Valves 
Floor Stands 
Extension Stems 
Valve Boxes 


Shear Gates 
Sludge Shoes 
Flared Fittings 
Wall Castings 

B & S Fittings 
Cutting-in Tees 
Tapping Sleeves 
Special Fittings 
Flanged Fittings 


M&H VALVE 


AND FITTINGS COMPANY 


ANNISTON. ALABAMA 
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in the 


Biggest-Selling 


TRUCK 


Chevrolet trucks are selling now at the lowest prices of any 
in the biggest-selling low-price field. . . . That’s one vital 


reason why America prefers them. 
cEEATURES And Chevrolet trucks are ‘‘tops’’ to meet today's great 
OWER VALVE- need for units that make “Deliveries P.D.Q.’’—powerfully, 
* 90 HORSEP 174 dependably, quickly. . . . That is another, and an even more 
HEAD ENGINE aa important, reason why America prefers them. 
- NDS OF TORQUE * You want to make ‘Deliveries P.D.Q.’’—and to make 
FOOT pou ING BALL them at the lowest cost in truck operation and upkeep. In 
NEW RECIRCULAT ibe short, you want Chevrolet trucks. 
G STEERING GEAR Ask your Chevrolet dealer about today’s low prices— 
BEARIN MFORT ABLE today. 
EW MORE co T CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, 
N ans COMPARTMEN DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
DRIV 
60 MODEL® EVRO LE 
EEL 
N NINE LONGER 
SES COMPLETE LIN 
BA ESS 
FOR Alt LINES OF 


a “THRIFT-CARRIERS FOR THE NATION” 


Do you mention THe AMERICAN Crry? Please do. 
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T. W. Rolph, Newly Elected 
Vice-President of Holophane 
Co. 


Holophane Elects Rolph 
as Vice-President 


Thomas W. Rolph has been elected 
Vice-President of the Holophane Co., 342 
Madison Avenue, New York, by the Board 
of Directors. Mr. Rolph has been asso 
ciated with Holophane for many years, 
ind during much of this time was lo 
cated in Newark, Ohio. He joined the 
organization after graduation from Cor- 
nell in 1907, and for six years was an 
illuminating engineer working on the ap 
plication design and testing of Holophane 
products After several years with the 
General Electric Co. and Strong Mfg. Co., 
he returned to Holophane as Managing 
Engineer of the Street Lighting Depart- 
ment in Newark. Since that time he has 
made many contributions to illuminating 
engineering progress and in February, 
igg0, was awarded a plaque by the Na 
tional Association of Manufacturers, as a 
Modern Pioneer. 


Mack Tank-Trailer Unit 
Cleans N. Y. C. Tunnel 


Confronted with the problem of clean 
ing more than 500,000 square feet of glass 
tile after the completion of the Midtown 
Tunnel, New York City Tunnel Authority 
engineers decided that some mechanical 
means of accomplishing this gigantic task 
was necessary. The problem was finally 
solved by the development and construc 
tion of the modern mechanized washing 
and-spraying machine shown in the a¢ 
companying illustration. 


This special apparatus was manufac 
Street 


tured by Mack Trucks, Inc., 


The Special Washing-and-Spraying Unit 

Manufactured by Mack Trucks, Inc., for 

Cleaning the Walls and Ceiling of the 
New York Midtown Tunnel 


and 48th Avenue, Long Island City, N. \ 
Mack model chassis, carrying a 2,500 
gallon tank, was used Ihe tank is di 
vided into two compartments, one hold 
ing 750 gallons of soap solution and the 
other 1,750 gallons of clean water. In 
addition to the propulsion power sup 
plied by a Mack Thermodyne engine 
two auxiliary gasoline engines are used in 
operating the washer: a 4-cylinder engine 
operates the pump for the soap mixture 
and clean wate spray, and a 6-cylinder en 
gine is used for the air compressor which 
supplies air for driving the scrubbing and 
cleaning brushes From bumper to 
bumper the tank-trailer combination is 
48 feet long. 

Before the construction of this wash 
ing and spraying machine, it required a 
crew of 14 men working 8 hours a night 
for 6 nights a week just to keep the walls 
of the tunnel clean With the mechan 
ized unit, walls can be cleaned more ef 
fectively and quickly and, in addition, 


ceilings can now be cleaned regularly 


New Detroit Agent for 
Morris Machine Works 


Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville 
N. Y., manufacturers of centrifugal pumps, 


hydraulic dredges, and steam engines, has 


announced — the appointment of L. J. 
Lynch as its new representative in the 
Detroit District Mr. Lynch is located at 
303 Kales Building, Detroit, and his tele 


phone number is Randolf 6021 
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you are ordering your uniforms. 


life, and color-fastness. Its fabric 
vitality keeps it “in shape” under 
trying conditions. 

For matching shirts, specify 
GLENGARRIE POPLIN, a dur- 
able, stylish fabric in a wide 
range of colors. Both fabrics are 
Sanforized* against shrinking. 
Fabric shrinkage not more than 1%. (U.S 
Government Test CCC-T-1i9!-a.) 


or write for colorful leaflet to 


The above illustration shows the 


position of the rubber lining in 


. 
Bi-Lateral Fire Hose 
when it is held in a flattened posi- 
tion between calls into service. This 
is why we can save a city one re- 
placement, because the hose will 
give double the service of any hose 


constructed under the old method. 


—Also— 


We can load 25° more on_ the 
apparatus-bed, actually making an 
$8,000 truck loaded with the Bi 
Lateral construction, cheaper than 
one priced at $7.000 when loaded 


with other construction, 
BI-LATERAL 
FIRE HOSE CO. 


20 N. Wacker Drive. Chicago. Ulinois 


UNIFORMS OF REEVES ARMY TWILL 


The “City’s Finest” require uniforms whose 
neat, trim appearance are a credit to the 
Force and to the City. They must wear long 
and well for the utmost economy. So 
specify Reeves famous fabrics the next time 


Reeves Army Twill meets exacting U. S. 
Government Tests for better wear, 


See your nearest dealer for uniforms, sport and 
work clothes made from these fameus fabrics, 


Demand 
these labels 
when buying 
uniforms 


longer 


54 WORTH STREET 


REEVES BROTHERS, inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 


an | 
1. 
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4 
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Accounting 


SEND FOR ANY OR ALL 


: 40 \mprove 
and Tax 


i THESE... 
INTERESTING BOOKLETS 


Burroughs, through intensive research, has 


1 More Taxes Collected — Fewer De- 
linquencies. . . . Outlining the 


, developed many new machines and fea- 


tures designed to simplify and improve tax 


i tax installment plan used by 
accounting, and to aid in tax collections. Madison, Wisconsin. 
, p A Centralized Tax Collection Plan. 
) » handling of current or delinquent 3 : 
be On the han 5 q ... As used by the City of Erie, 
| taxes, billing or collecting, tax receipting, Pennsylvania. 
, balancing and distributing tax collections Step-By-Step Control Under A 
’ —or any other phase of tax accounting— Modern, Simplified Tax Account- 
é ; ing System. ... A report from 
ie Burroughs offers many suggestions for Lake County, Indiana. 
Gs red results with greater speed, eas . 
improved results with greater speed, ease San 
; and economy. Canada. 
Streamlining The Assessor's 
. The Burroughs representative is full 
P y Office. . . . Tells of modern 
z qualified to discuss with you any or all of methods installed by the 
District of Columbia. 
: these problems, and to show how other 
7 municipalities are using Burroughs ma- 6 Real Estate Tax Accounting. 
a chines to advantage. For complete infor- 7 General Accounting For Counties. 
mation, call the nearest Burroughs office. -+- oftax collections. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
pdays 
To: * | Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Burroughs 


| 6619 Second Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME + WITH LESS EFFORT + AT LESS COST | 


Send me the booklets checked below: 
10 20) 30) 400) 50) 700 


Name - 


Address 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN City. 
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ncreased Efficiency 
or Zeolite Softening 


\ device, simple in construction, has 
en developed for use in pressure zeolite 
er softeners which the manufacturer 
ims, gives the softener 25 to 35 per cent 
wre softening capacity, has cut salt costs 
to 25 per cent, has eliminated the loss 


zeolite in washing, and has put an end 
the packing and channeling of the zeo 


e bed This device is known as the 
Elein Double Check system and consists 

strainer system with two check 
valves, illustrated below 


The Elgin 
Double Check 
Manifold System 


Illustration “A” shows the Double 
Check strainer as it is installed in the 
service position immediately above the 


top of the zeolite bed which just touches 
the the The 
check-valve (c) is open, while the bottom 
check 
water is being admitted over the top of 
the bed to flow through the zeolite and 


bottom of straimer. top 


(d) is closed. In this position 


thus be softened. 

When the zeolite has 
of exchange, the 
and the 
at a high rate, during which the Double 


reached its limit 


flow of water is re 


versed softener is backwashed 
Check strainers are in the position shown 
in illustration “B.” this 
check open 


while the top check (c) is closed, and the 


operation 


ihe bottom valve d) is 


JULY, 


bed is lifted up around the strainer, which 
I 
prevents the zeolite from being lost during 


the backwash. Following the backwash 
operation, salt solution is admited for 
regeneration of the zeolite bed 

This Double Check principle is ce 


scribed and illustrated in greater detail in 
Bulletin No. 605 
from Elgin Softener Corp., 


may be 


Elgin, fll 


which 


Sweeper Cleans Up 
Around Army Bomber 


The accompanying illustration shows 
the Army's new B-1g bomber and flying 
fortress, the world’s largest, rapidly neat 
ing completion at the Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Inc., plant at Santa Monica, Calif 
rhe bomber is a_ supercharged, sub 


stratosphere, ait conditioning, cannonad 


ing, armored ship, with a heavy tail as 


sembly which towers as high as a three 


building. In 
of ten it 


story addition to a crew 


can carry 125 armed men It 


weighs 82 tons and is capable of flying 
Angeles to London 
and back 


non-stop from Los 


with 18 tons of bombs iwain 
without refueling. 

An example of the vigilant attention 
given to details is shown by the care ex 
ercised to keep the hangars, approaches 
and runways at the Douglas plant clean 
and bolts 
metal and 
sucked by the 
and which might result in harm or injury 
To up 
large areas quickly, an Austin-Western pa 
trol sweeper, made by the Austin-Western 
Road Machinery Co., Aurora, Ill 
equipped with a dust-laying spray and 


revolving pick-up brooms. 


free discarded small 


parts stones which could be 


up powerful propellers 


to ships and men clean these 


is used 


[he accompanying photograph is ap 
proved for release by the Air Corps, U. $ 
Army, and by Aircraft Co 


Douglas Inc. 


An Austin-Western patrol sweeper picks up nuts and bolts around the new Douglas 
Army bomber 


1941 


Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 


sipes and other 

abricated plate 
work from your 
specifications or 


ours. 


Write for “Tank Talk” —6-A, or 
let us figure on your requirements, 


> 
4 
“® 
j 
-. 
Al | 
Tanks, Towers, 
Kettles, Kiers, be. 
Vats, Vessels, 
Bins, Boilers, 
Stacks Stand- 
i 
| 
R.D.COLE MFG.CO, ; 
Establishes in 1854 
GEORGIA 
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nalyze Municipal Expenditures 
through punched card accounting 


As a means of keeping a closer check on all expenditures, governmental 


administrators are urged to investigate the advantages now offered by 
the punched card method of accounting. By this method, a basis is estab- 
lished for the allocation of available or anticipated funds and to control 


departmental expenditures. 


Punched cards provide for speed and accuracy in handling Accounts Pay- 
able, Equipment Costs, Payroll Accounting, Tax Accounting and numerous 


other important procedures. Your nearest International Representative 


will be glad to give you complete information. Call him today. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Offices in eo Principal Cities 


During July we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN CrITy 
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The New Empire “Streeemline” Meter 


National Meter Division 
Introduces New Meter 


The National Meter Division of the 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., 4207 
First Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., exhibited 
ts Empire “Streeemline” Meter for the 
first time at the Toronto Convention of 
the American Water Works Association in 
June The manufacturer announces that 
this four-bolt, frost protected meter is a 
thoroughly modernized version of the 
well-known National Empire Water Me 


AMERICAN CITY for JULY, 


ter, embodying the same basic principle 
that 
has been time-proven in hundreds of thou- 
Owing to the 


of oscillating piston measurement 
sands of Empire meters 


scientific design and proportion of the 
measuring chamber, with dual inlet and 
outlet ports, the accuracy claimed for this 
meter is said to be even superior to that 
of Ernpire meters built in the past. The 
trade name “Streeemline” was chosen to 
describe the smooth flow lines and ac- 
curacy and head-loss curves 

Extremely compact over-all dimensions 
made possible by a reduction in the num 
ber and size of interior castings, is one of 
the new meter’s outstanding features. All 
working parts are fitted as a complet 
before being 


[he cast iron 


unit, without use of screws 
inserted in the outer case 

bottom plate, protected against corro 
sion with a coat of Resistin, is designed to 
break in event of freezing. Since both the 
measuring chamber and the enclosed in 
termediate gear train housing utilize snap 
without screws, the 


construction, 


parts will separate when the frost bottom 


plate breaks, thereby giving protection to 


the working parts against damage or dis 
tortion 

The Empire “Streeemline,” for domestic 
services, is furnished with either straight 
or circular reading dial type register, with 
a large red center test hand recording in 
gallons, cubic feet, or other units of mea 
surement Literature completely describ 
ing and illustrating the new meter will be 
sent to those interested, by the National 
Meter 


Division 


M-B Automatic Marker Stripes 
Up to 15 Miles of Highway Per Hour 


Here’s an efficient, time-saving machine that can handle 


M-B Street Markers 


Handy,versatile machines 
for all types of street 
striping and paint spray- 
ing jobs. Two types— 
hand-propelled and self- 
propelled. Easy, one-man 
operation. Write for Bul- 
letin No. 112 


solid or 


safely. 


Assures 


EVERY type of traffic line marking job. 
lines and “no passing’’ lines 
intermittent—one color or two colors—in any 
desired combination—and it does the job accurately and 
uniform, 


Stripes center 
single, double or triple— 


clean-cut lines. No “mist.” 


Saves 15% to 20% of material, compared to other meth- 
Write for Bulletin No. i13. 


ods of marking. 


Meili-Blumberg Corp., Box A-7, New Holstein, Wis. 


MEILI-BLUMBERG 
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that mean $’s to you! 


Use 


low-priced, 
lightweight 


SMITH AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


Think of the many advantages of such a 
lightweight portable compressor Move 
it easily from one job to another Tow 
it at permissible truck speeds Made 
with FORD MOTORS and standard parts 
—its ruggedness and efficiency are sources 
of constant satisfaction to users every- 
where. Repairs and parts available at any 
Ford garage. Priced far below standard 
compressors of equal capacity. 60 cu. ft 
size uses only | gal. of gasoline an hour 
(Head equipped with high speed orn 
pressor valves; automatic unloading and 
idling.) All the power you'll need for 
a majority of compressor work. Why not 
take advantage of this 
to save? 


mportant wavy 


With a 


Ford Motor and shop facilities 
you can assemble your own Smith Com 


pressor We will furnish a Smith Com 
pressor Head and Accessories with 
complete instructions for mounting 


Write for free booklet 


GORDON SMITH & CO. 


425 College St. Bowling Green, Ky. 


MARKING 
RE 
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ADAIR & AHL 
K. F. Adair Ahi 


indiana Pythian Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


E. T. ARCHER & CO. 


Consulting Engineers 


Steam and Hydraulic Power Plants, 


Water Sewerage, Paving. Roads, 
praisals, Testimony, Reports 
New England Bldg. 


Kansas City, Mo. Shreveport 


Ap- 


City Bank Bidg. 


la 


BUCK, SEIFERT AND JOST 
Consulting 
(Formerly Nicholas 8. Hill Associates) 
Water Supply, Sewage Disposal, 
Hydraulic Developments 

Valuations and Reports. 
Chemical and Biological Laboratories. 


112 East 19th Street New York City 


WILLIAM R. CONARD 
BURLINGTON, N. J. 
Inspections and Testa of Mate 


rials, Reports, Appraisals, De 
signs, Specifications. 


& FRIEL, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 


Wat Se wera Garbage 


wd Va ition Problems 


1520 Locust St 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Waterweeds Removed 


easily and effectively from 


any 


take, pond, reservoir, river, etc., 


for ater Supply, Parks, 
Write for particulars 
ASCHERT BROS. 

Box 155 


etc. 


La Canada, Calif. 


BURGESS & NIPLE 
Philip Burgess Chester A. Niple 
T. C. Kussmaul Ear! S. Hoyt 
Ben K. Bare Clayton C. Bull 
Waterworks, Purification, Sewer- 
age, Sewage Treatment, Valua- 

tions. 
568 E. Broad 8t., Columbus, 0. 


Consoer, Townsend & Quinlan 


Water Supply—Sewerage—Flood 
Control and Drainage—Bridges 
—Ornamenta] Street Lighting— 
Paving—Light and Power Plants. 
Appraisals. 

211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 


Atvorp, Burpick & Howson 
Jehn W. Alvord Chas. B. Burdick 
Donald H. Maxwell Louis R. Howson 
Water Works Sewage Disposal 
Water Purification Drainage 

Fieod Relief Appraisals 
Bewerage Power Generation 


CIVICOPERABLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BARKER & WHEELER 


36 State Street Albany, N. Y. 
i! Park Place New Yerk City 
Water Supply Publie Utility and In- 
Sewerage dustrial! Valuations 
Sewage Disposal and Rates 

Power 


Burns & McDonnell Engr. Co. 

Consulting Engineers Since 1897 

Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, 

Reports, Designs, Appraisals, Rate 
Investigations 

Kansas City, Mo. 107 W. Linwood Bivd. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 307 East Fourth St. 


CHANGED YOUR ADDRESS? 
If so, please notify the pub- 


lishers a8 we are anxious to 
have your card in this Direc 
Thank you 


tory corre 


ROBERT HALL CRAIG 


Consulting Engineer 
Municipal Problems 
Utility Rates—Town Planning— 
Water and Sewage Systemse— 
Economic Surveys. 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


BLACK & VEATCH 


Consulting Engineers 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water 
Supply, Water Purification, Elec- 
tric Lighting, Power Plants, Val- 


uations, Speci 
and Reports. 
706 Broadway, Kansas City, 


Investigations 


JAMES M. CAIRD 


Assoc. Am. Soc. C.E. 
Cuemist and 
Orrice anp LABORATORY 
Cannon Building, Troy, N. Y. 
Water Analysis and Tests of 
Filter Plants 


ELECTRICAL TESTING 
LABORATORIES 
Electrical, Photometrical and 
Mechanical and Chemical Tests. 
Factory Inspections of Electrical 

Apparatus and Supplies. 
80th St. and East End Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


The American Public 
Utilities Bureau 


Orwar to iseist municipall 


ties and puble groups in utility 
valuat ites franchises “ 
counting und surveys 
John Bauer, Ph.D., Direetor 
280 Broadway New York City 


THOMAS F. BOWE 


Consulting Engineer 
John G. Albertson 


M.D. McCaffery H.C. Van Buskirk 


Sewerage Sewage Treatment 
Water Supply Purification 
Municipal Refuse Disposal 


Laboratory for Analyses 


New York—110 William St. 


Campbell, Davis & Bankson 
The Chester Engineers 
Water Supply and Purification, 
Sewerage and Sewage Treatment, 
Power Development and Appli- 
eations, Valuations and Rates. 
210 Parkway at Sandusky St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SAMUEL M. ELLSWORTH 
M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
Consulting Engineer 

Water Supply and Purification, 

Sewerage and Sewage Treat- 

ment, Municipal and Industrial 
Wastes Disposal 

12 Pearl St. Bosten, Mase. 


STATLER BUILDING 


Engineers 


Laboratory, Valuations 


METCALF & EDDY 


Water, Sewage, Drainage, Garbage and Industrial Wastes Problems 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FAY, SPOFFORD AND 
THORNDIKE 


Consulting Engineers 
Port Development — Bridges — 
Water Supply — Drainage—Sew- 
erage—Fire Prevention 
11 Beacon St. Boston 


THE 


Water Waste Surveys 


52 Church Street 


Engineers 


Trunk Main Surveys 
Penstock Gaugings 


PITOMETER COMPANY 


Water Distribution Studies 
New York 


THE WILLIAM T. FIELD 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
William T. Field Arthur H. Emerson 
Sewerage Systems and Treatment, Water 
Supply and Purification, Investigations, 

Appraisals, Design, Supervision, 
Laboratory 


Flower Bldg. Watertown, N. Y. 


Detroit, Mich. 


City Zoning and Planning—Land Utilization—Engineering 
Drainage—Roads—Streets—Parks—Police and Fire Protection 


Washington, D. C. 


ABRAMS AERIAL SURVEY CORPORATION 


Photographic Surveys 


Typographic Maps—Contour Maps—Planimetric Maps 


Tax Maps—Cadastral Maps—Legal Maps 


Plans—Tax Equalization—Utilities— 


Lansing, Mich. 


WALTER H. FLOOD & CO. 
Chemical Engineers 
Paving and Engineering Materiales 
— Inspections — Reports — Speci- 
fications—Physical and Chemical 
Teste—Design and Control of 
Asphalt and Concrete Mixtures. 
822 E. 42nd St. Chicago, Il. 


THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Specializing in the revaluation of municipalities for local tax purposes. 
Illustrated brochure and moving picture 


CLEVELAND 


film upon request 


NEW YORK 


FORD, BACON & DAVIS, 


Inc. 
Engineers 
DESIGN CONSTRUCTION 
VALUATIONS REPORTS 


Mention THe AMERICAN Crry—it helps. 


INTANGIBLES 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Cleveland Washington 
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FIRE CHIEF AUGUST, 1941 


S THINKING ABOUT AUG 17 


Lis 
ational Detease OF nice. it 
Is a Moric ipal Problem 


See pages 38 
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